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TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

■sanfisssssEEBBs 

As  every  attempt  to  illustrate  and  recommend  such 
opinions  on  religion,  as  oppose  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  is  obnoxious  to  misconception,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  rash  censure;  I  think  it  proper  to 
entreat  all  who  honour  this  book  with  their  attention, 
duly  to  consider  the  high  authorities,  human  as  well 
as  scriptural,  on  which  its  doctrines  are  founded; 
and  not  to  reject  opinions  in  which  their  own  happi- 
ness is  most  deeply  concerned,  till  they  shall  have 
invalidated  those  human  authorities,  and  proved  them- 
selves superior  in  sagacity,  learning,  and  piety,  to 
the  great  men  whose  sentiments  I  have  cited  in  sup- 
port of  my  own. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  my  subject  is  the  most 
momentous  which  can  fall  under  the  contemplation 
of  a  human  being ;  and  I  therefore  venture  to  claim 
for  it;  a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion. 

The  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  political,  appears, 
at  present,  to  be  greatly  out  of  order.  Moral  and 
political  confusion,  indeed,  naturally  produce  each 
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other.  Let  all  who  love  their  species,  or  their 
country,  calmly  consider  whether  the  neglect  or  re- 
jection of  Christianity  may  not  be  the  real  cause  of 
moral  and  political :  and  let  those  who  are  thus  per- 
suaded, cooperate  with  every  attempt  to  revive  and 
diffuse  the  true  Spirit  op  the  Gospel.  "  Let  us 
meekly  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves/'*  (if 
God,  peradventure,  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,)  "  not  being  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcoming  evil  with  good."f 

Nor  let  a  private  clergyman  be  thought  to  step 
out  of  his  province,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  tran- 
quillize the  tumult  ,  of  the  world,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  erring  and  wretched  mortals  to  the 
gospel  of  peace.  He  is  justified,  not  only  by  the 
general  principles  of  humanity,  but  by  the  particular 
command  of  the  religion  of  which  he  is  a  minister. 
Thus  saith  the  Apostle,  in  a  charge  which  may  be 
considered  as  generally  addressed  to  all  ordained 
'  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  who  having  taken  the  over- 
sight of  the  flock,  are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
truricoiroi,  or  overseers. 

"  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingness ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  ready  mind. % 
'  Take  heed  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.»§ 


*  2  Tim.  ii.  25. 
X  1  Pet.  v.  2. 


f  Romans,  xii.  21. 
§  Acts,  xx..  28. 
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This  I  have  humbly  attempted ;  and,  in  imitation 
of  a  most  excellent  prelate,*  I  have  adapted  my 
book  to  all  the  flock ;  yet  various  parts  of  it  more 
particularly  to  various  descriptions  of  men ;  some  to 
the  great,  some  to  the  learned,  but  the  greater  part 
to  the  people  :  remembering  the  Apostle's  example, 
who  says,  "  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some ;  and  thik 
I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  a  par- 
taker thereof  with  you."f 

And  now,  readers,  before  you  proceed  any  farther, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  say  to  you,  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you,5'  in  your 
progress  through  this  book,  and  also  through  life, 
even  to  its  close. 

*  Bishop  Sanderson,  who  preached  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
ad  aulam,  ad  magistratum,  ad  clerum,  ad  populum.—See  the  titles 
of  his  Sermons. 

t  1  Cor.  ix;  22. 
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"  The  modern  method,"  says  an  ingenious  divine,* 
€€  of  perpetually  discussing  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  way  of  cariosity  and  literary 
debate,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  very 
immoral  suspense;  and  to  divert  it  from  habituating 
itself  to  the  temper  and  precepts  of  the  religion, 
thus  made  the  subject  of  endless  disquisition.  The 
New  Testament  includes  its  own  evidence.,,-|- 

This  opinion  alone  would  justify  the  design  of  the 
subsequent  volume,  which  is  to  persuade  men  to 

*  Dr.  Apthobpk. 

f  "        ■  La  larga  pUria 

De  lo  Spirito  Santo, 
£'  syllogismo,  che  la  mha  conchiusa 
Acutamente  «,  cKenversa  fella 
Ogni  demonstration  mi  par  obtusa." 
The  abundant  shower  of  divine  grace  which  is  diffused  oyer  the 
Scriptures,  becomes  an  argument  so  cogent  and  conclusive  to  my 
mind,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  demonstration  appears  in- 
efficacious.  Dante,  quoted  by  F.  Simon  and  by  Dr,  Apthorpjg. 
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habituate  themselves  to  the  "  temper  and  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion/'  instead  of  spending  their 
lives  in  ostentatious  disquisitions  on  its  external 
evidence. 

In  opposing  the  doctrines  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves, by  way  of  eminence,  the  rational  Christians, 
or  the  philosophers,  I  foresaw  that  I  rendered  myself 
obnoxious  both  to  misapprehension  and  misrepre- 
sentation. I  was  not  unprepared  to  bear  conse- 
quences which  I  predicted.  They  excite  no  surprise; 
and  even  the  pain  which  they  might  otherwise  inflict, 
is  prevented  by  a  consciousness  of  having,  with 
singleness  of  heart,  espoused  a  cause  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and  founded  on  scriptural,  as  well  as  the 
highest  human  authority. 

Nevertheless  I  think  it  right,  not  to  neglect  aft 
opportunity  of  farther  explaining  the  scope  of  these 
pages;  because  such  an  explanation  may  render 
them  more  efficacious  in  accomplishing  their  good 
purpose. 

My  book,  as,  I  think,  must  have  been  evident  to 
every  attentive  and  unprejudiced  observer,  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  designed  to  counteract,  among  the 
multitude,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Paine's  Age  of  Reason, 
Volney's  Ruins,  and  the  general  example  of  French 
apostasy. 

But  what  mode  of  counteraction  did  I  adopt? 
that  of  producing*  historical  evidence  or  abstruse 

*  Dr.Cudworth  was  a  philosopher  of  the  very  first  order,  deeply 
learned,  and  singularly  sagacious.  Yet,  what  says  he  on  the  sub- 
ject of  producing  faith  by  historical  evidence  ?  the  following  word* 
are  from  the  Preface  to  his  Intellectual  System : 
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argument?  no ;  I  had  seen  them  both  repeatedly 
used,  with  little  or  no  effect  on  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  effect  was,  on  all  accounts, 
chiefly  to  be  desired;  because  they  are  most  ex- 
posed to  the  misery  resulting  from  the  want  of  a 
guide,  and  the  delusions  of  a  fallacious  one.  The 
grand  attack  on  Christianity  having  been  made  in  a 
popular  mode,  a  popular  mode  of  repelling  it  ap- 
peared to  me  likely  to  be  most  effectual.  To  learn 
this  popular  mode,  should  I  repair  to  the  dreary 
schools  of  metaphysics  ?  should  I  unfold  the  rolls  of 
history  so  often  presented  in  vain  to  the  eye  of  the 
unbeliever?  Should  I  not  rather  go  to  the  churches 
of  the  great  city,  where  thronging  multitudes  crowd 

"  Scripture  faith  is  not  a  mere  believing  of  historical  things 
upon  testimonies  only ;  but  a  certain  higher  and  diviner  power  in 
the  soul,  that  peculiarly  corresponded  with  the  Deity." 

"  Faith,*'  says  the  celebrated  Dr.  Heylin,  "  is  an  impression  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  heart  of  man.  This  experimental  efficacious 
knowledge  of  God,  manifesting  himself  to  his  worshippers,  and 
thereby  disposing  and  inclining  them  to  their  duty ;  this  know- 
ledge, I  say,  is  what  we  call  Faith,  and  is  the  proper  basis  of  aU 
religion/' 

Monsieur  Paschal  says,  "  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  reason, 
which  has  properly  the  perception  of  God.  God  sensible  to  the 
heart,  is  the  most  compendious  description  of  true  and  perfect 
^aith." 

As  to  reasoning,  men  may  reason  in  defence  of  what  they  do 
not  believe,  and  may  reason  so  as  not  easily  to  be  refuted,  yet 
without  producing  belief  in  their  readers  or  hearers.  Rousseau 
says,  tc  Boyle's  Lectures  might  have  been  written  by  a  society  of 
unbelievers."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Warburtonian, 
Bamptonian,  and  other  lectures  of  a  similar  kind  have  produced 
much  advantage  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  true  religion,  notwith- 
standing the  benevolence  of  the  institutors  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
lecturers.  They  keep  alive  objections,  (brought  forward  to  furnish 
subject  matter,)  which  left  alone  would  die  and  be  forgotten. 
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-  for  admission,  and  stand  on  tiptoe  to  listen  to  the 
preacher  as  to  a  living  oracle?  there,  amid  much 
impropriety  of  accent,  vulgarity  of  language,  and 
extraneous  matter,  (a  species  of  oratory  little  to  be 
approved,  by  a  mind  versed  in  the  study  of  classical 
models,)  I  discovered  the  charm  which  won  the 
hearts,  and  through  them  convinced  the  understand- 
ings of  the  multitude.  The  charm  was  no  other  than 
a  display  of  the  Spirit's  evidence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  grace.  I  wanted  an  effectual  principle  to  proceed 
upon,  and  I  sought  it  not  only  on  the  shelves  of  de- 
serted libraries,  but  also  in  the  living  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  experience.    I  sought  and  found  a 
principle,  which  might,  I  thought,  make  its  way,  like 
the  books  of  Paine,  and  the  example  of  France ; 
not  among  the  learned  few  only,  but  also  among  the 
mixed  multitude  that  constitute  the  people,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  populace.    The  poison  was  epidemi- 
cally diffused,  and  required  an  epidemical  antidote. 
Something  was  wanted  to  touch  and  meliorate  the 
heart  of  the  whole  people.    The  understanding  of 
the  multitude  usually  obeys  the  impulse  of  the  heart; 
and  when  the  main  spring,  the  heart,  is  in  its  proper 
place  and  state,  the  whole  machine  performs  its 
office  with  few  and  short  deviations  from  rectitude. 

Addresses  to  the  heart,  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  divine  influence,  I  had  observed,  in  the  crowded 
congregations  of  the  metropolis,  to  be  productive 
of  pure  morals,  warm  devotion,  diffusive  charity, 
and  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.  I  had  seen,  if  the  human  eye  can  presume 
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to.  judge,  the  most  unshaken  faith  among  the  poor, 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  men,  poor 
themselves,  and  scarcely  better  furnished  with  human 
learning,  than  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.    The  Holy 
Spirit's  energy  was  their  favourite  doctrine,  a  doc- 
trine no  less  sublime  and  consolatory,  than  sound 
and  true. .  The  good  which  I  found  in  their  matter  I 
adopted,  while  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  apparent 
evil  of  their  maimer.  It  is  their  manner  which  gives 
offence  ;  and  prevents  among  the  higher  ranks, 
whose  welfare  is  as  dear  to  the  benevolent  preacher 
as  that  of  the  lowest,  the  diffusion  of  the  most  sa- 
lutary doctrine  of  the  Gospel.    I  reprobated  all 
fanaticism  .  in  their  conduct — all  irregularity  in 
their  proceedings,  wishing  all  things  to  be  done 
in  order.    I  exploded  all  ranting  in  the  pulpit, 
all  theatrical  tricks,  all  hypocritical  extravagance, 
all  ignorant  effrontery;  but,  separating  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  I  retained  the  sound  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit's  energy,  founded  as  it  is  in  Scripture, 
enforced  in  the  plainest  terms  by  the  church,  and 
recommended  by  the  eloquence  and  arguments  of  the 
most  regular,  most  learned,  and  exalted  divines  of 
this  and  all  other  countries  of  Christendom.* 

*  From  Erasmus  to  Seeker,  Townson,  Horsley,  and  many  more, 
besides  those  cited  in  this  volume. 

Even  Pelagius,  (whose  real  name  was  Morgan,  (Marigena,) 
whence  the  latinized  name  Pelagius,)  even  Pelagius  himself  be- 
lieved in  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  though  he  has  given  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  Pelagians,  who  deny  it.  Pelagius  was  grossly 
misrepresented.  We  have  his  own  words  confessing  his  belief  in 
this  article.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Wall  on  Infant  Baptism, 
This  passage  of  a  native  of  our  island,  Morgan  or  Pelagius,  a 
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I  have  intimated  in  the  following  pages,  that  I 
-  purposely  chose  this  topic,  for  reviving  Christian 
faith  and  practice,  and  dwelt  upon  it  the  rather, 
because  I  had  observed,  that  it  had  been  neglected 
by  recent  and  respectable  divines,  and  even  ex- 
ploded with  marks  of  contumely.  Since  the  preva- 
lence of  methodism,  it  had  been  branded  with  the 
epithets,  mystic,  fanatic,  enthusiastic. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  introduce  the  numberless 
passages  from  late  authors,  who  have  joined  in  dis- 
countenancing the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  agency, 
in  accomplishing  what  the  Gospels  call  Regeneration. 
It  shall  suffice  to  quote  one  passage  from  a  living 
writer,  a  divine  still  more  respectable  for  his  talents 
and  virtues,  than  his  exalted  rank  in  the  Church  of 
England,  though>  as  a  man,  liable  to  error.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Paley : 

u  If  any  one  asks — what  the  expressions  in  Scrip- 
ture, regenerate — born  of  the  spirit — new  creatures, 
mean  ? — we  answer,  that  they  mean  nothing!  nothing 
to  us  {—nothing  to  be  found,  or  sought  for,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Christianity  !"* 

Such  words  uttered  in  the  most  peremptory  man- 
ner, by  high  authority,  the  authority  of  eminent 
genius,  learning,  and  station  in  the  church,  are 

Welshman,  is  two  hundred  years  older  than  any  writing  whatever 
extant  by  a  Briton.  Morgan  was  a  very  able  man,  and  for  learn- 
ing, at  that  age,  an  honour  to  our  country.  Controversialists 
must  fix  on  somebody  to  write  against,  or  they  would  want  a 
subject.  But  Felagius  (or  Morgan)  appears  to  have  been  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

*  See  Paley's  Sermon  preached  at  the  visitation  of  Edmund  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  July  15,  1777 1  printed  for  Eaulderc 
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counterbalanced,  as  they  ought,  by  authority  of,  at 
least,  equal  weight,  in  passages  quoted  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Add  to  this,  the  decision  of  the  Church, 
displayed  in  her  articles  and  liturgy,  and  the  weight 
of  authority,  will  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Spi- 
rit's agency,  in  produdng  the  change  called  rege- 
neration. In  producing  this  change,  it  unavoidably 
produces  the  highest  evidence  in  the  mind  of  the 
believer,  and  leaves  him  fully  convinced  of  the  truth, 
as  well  as  excellence  of  Christianity.  .  Faith  is  the 
gift  of  God)~-"  and  he  to  whom  God  has  given 
faith,  wants  no  proofs;  while  he  who  is  destitute 
of  faith,  will  not  be  convinced  by  any  demonstra- 
tion/'* 

The  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  heart 
and  life,  is  the  highest  of  all  evidence  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
a  saving  faith,  that  a  plain  man  should  know  any 
thing  of  demonstrations. 

But  let  not  the  superior  value  and  importance  of 
internal  evidence  entirely  supersede  the  external, 
or  render  it  suspected  of  wanting  a  firm  foundation. 

*  "  Cuifidem  largitus  est  Deus,  probations  non  requirit  ;  qui  fide 
caret,  nulla  illi  sufficiet  demonstration 

Huetn  Prafat.  ad  Denionst.  Evang.  page  7. 

Huet  wrote  his  "  Demonstration9  to  bring  the  reasoners  to 

Usten ,  but  acknowledges  that  grace  must  produce  true  saving 

faith.  He  says,  *'  Probari  potest  Religion/is  Christiana:  Veritas  eo 
genere  demonstrations,  quod  non  minus  certum  est  quam  demonstra- 
Hones  ipsa  geometries  "  "The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  demonstration,  not  less  certain  than  the  geo- 
metrical."—Yet  stUl  he  acknowledges,  that  after  all— Faith  must 
be  given  by  God,  and  that  saving,  faith arises  not  from  demon^ 
strations. 
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The  external  evidence  is  to  those  who  are  to  teach 
the  people,  and  to  answer  gainsay ers,  of  great  im- 
portance; and  it  is  of  importance  to  all,  so  far  as  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  which  some  of  it  certainly 
is;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  the  Seal;  and  till 
that  is  applied  and  fixed,  faith  will  be  found  to  fluc- 
tuate, and  the  mind  be  led  to  waver,  by  the  first 
ingenious  objector,  who  may  have  recourse  to  spe- 
cious learning,  to  plausible  sophistry,  or  even  to 
burlesque  and  ridicule. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  intentions,  than 
to  set  at  nought  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity. 
AH  sorts  of  evidence  are  to  be  desired,  which  can  by 
any  means  influence  human  beings,  in  fixing  their 
choice,  and  directing  their  conduct,  respecting  mat- 
ters which  involve  their  happiness,  present  and  future. 
The  external  evidence  may  lead  to  the  internal;  as 
the  light  of  a  taper  may  serve  to  guide  a  wanderer 
out  of  a  dark  cavern,  till  he  comes  to  the  open  day- 
light, when  the  living  lustre  of  the  Heavens  will 
render  the  taper  useless,  and  even  extinguish  its 
dim  light  by  overpowering  radiance. 

But  if  men  are  to  be  taught  of  God,  it  has  been 
asked,  will  not  the  ministry  be  rendered  useless  ? 
what  is  left  for  the  clergy  to  do  ?  I  answer,  that  God 
vouchsafes  to  teach  by  the  instrumentality  of  men : 
and  that  the  clergy  have  much  to  do,  under  the 
teaching  of  God,  as  ministers  of  his  grace.  An  order 
of  men  set  apart  for  the  study  of  sacred  things,  and 
of  eloquence  requisite  to  display  their  beauty  and 
value  to  the  thoughtless  and  unfeeling,  cannot  but 
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be  highly  useful  and  indeed  necessary.  God's  spirit 
will  assist,  but  not  supersede  their  endeavours  in  the 
ministry. 

If  men  are  to  be  taught  of  God,  it  has  been  asked 
again,  whether  our  own  efforts  will  not  become  super- 
fluous ?  I  answer,  by  no  means.  I  set  out  in  this 
treatise  with  endeavouring  to  fix  in  the  mind  as  a 
maxim :  u  He  that  will  know  whether  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  be  true,  must  do  his  will."  Moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  must  be  as  earnestly  sought 
as  if  there  were  no  promise  of  supernatural  assist- 
ance;  just  as  the  husbandman  must  plough  and  sow 
diligently,  though  he  knows  that  the  sun  and  the 
showers  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  due 
increase. 

Cavils,  objections,  and  calumnious  reproach  will 
usually  arise  from  some  quarter  or  other,  whenever 
religious  opinions  are  freely  and  artlessly  discussed, 
.without  any  attempt  to  court  the  favour  of  sects  and 
parties. 

The  path  of  literary  life  that  leads  along  the  vale 
of  obscurity  is  the  path  of  peace.  Whoever  ventures 
to  bring  forward  the  result  of  studies  in  theology  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  angry  pamphlet- 
eers. All  indeed  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
they,  whose  opinion  is  opposed,  feel  displeasure  and 
express  contempt.  The  silent  divine,  who  takes 
things  as  he  finds  them,  chooses  the  smoothest  and 
readiest  road  to  favour.  It  was  this  view  of  things 
which  induced  the  celebrated  Bishop  Hare  to  write 
his  treatise  on  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
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which  attend  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way 
of  private  judgment.  He  has  the  following  remark- 
able passage  in  that  treatise :  "  Every  mean  person/' 
says  he,  "  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
his  orthodoxy,  and  owes  that  perhaps  wholly  to  his 
ignorance,  will  think  (if  you  venture  to  publish  an 
unfashionable  opinion)  he  has  a  right  to  trample 
upon  you  with  contempt,  to  asperse  your  character 
with  virulent  reflections,  to  run  down  your  writings 
as  mean  and  pitiful  performances,  and  give  hard 
names  to  opinions  which  he  does  not  understand/' 

Such  being  the  case,  if  a  man  had  not  learned 
a  little  Christian  philosophy,  he  would  choose  to 
spend  his  time  in  inglorious  ease,  and  enjoying  plenty, 
make,  according  to  the  advice  of  Chesterfield,  the 
world  his  bubble.  But  though  exertion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  and  distinction  in  consequence  of  it, 
bring  many  pains  and  penalties,  often  create  enemies 
instead  of  friends,  and  injure  worldly  interest,  yet 
knowledge  is  delightful,  beneficence  a  duty,  and  every 
inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  the  diligent 
pursuit  or  diffusion  of  the  one,  and  the  faithful  per-t 
formance  of  the  other,  should  be  borne  with  alacrity, 
.  With  respect  to  myself,  the  proud  and  censorious 
spirit  of  the  self-honoured  philosopher,  and  self-named 
rational  Christian,  shall  never  disturb  my  compla- 
cency, so  long  as  I  find  that  the  opinions  which  dis- 
please them  are  founded  on  holy  writ,  and  main* 
tained  by  the  ornaments  of  this  country  and  of  human 
nature. 

As  one  of  my  chief  objects  is  to  promote  among 
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mankind  the  gentler  affections,  to  the  exclusion  or 
mitigation  of  all  malice  and  revenge,  I  shall  not  risk 
the  loss  of  my  own  good-humour,  by  entering  into 
the  bitterness  of  controversy,  however  folly  may  mis- 
understand, or  malevolence  misrepresent  me.  They 
do  no  despite  to  me ;  let  them  beware  lest  they  do 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.* 


*  Heb.  x.  29. 
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SECTION  I. 

Cupimus  enim  investigare  quid  verum  sit ;  neque  id  solum,  sed 
quod  cum  veritate,  pietatem  quoque  praeterea  erga  Deum  habeat 
conjunctam. — It  is  my  object  to  inquire  what  is  true;  but  not  to  ac- 
quiesce merely  in  the  discovery  of  speculative  truth  ;  but  to  find  out  that 
doctrine  which,  together  with  truth,  unites  pious  affections  to  God. 

Sadolkt. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I  enter  on  the  subject  of  this  volume  with  unaffected 
diffidence.  I  tread  on  holy  ground  with  awe. 
Though  much  of  my  life,  devoted  to  letters  from  the 
earliest  age,  has  been  spent  in  reading  the  best 
writers  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  more  in  con- 
templation of  it,  yet  a  sense  of  its  high  importance, 
and  of  my  own  fallibility,  has  long  restrained  the 
impulse  which  prompted  me  to  engage  in  its  public 
discussion.  Nothing  but  conscious  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, cooperating  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
aid  of  God's  holy  Spirit  and  the  reader's  indulgence, 
could  animate  the  tremulous  mind  in  an  enterprise 
to  which  it  feels  and  avows  itself  unequal.  A  con- 
viction that  the  subject  is  peculiarly  seasonable,  has 
contributed  to  overcome  reluctance.  The  times  in- 
deed appear  to  me  to  call  upon  every  professor  of  • 
vol.  vn.  b 
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Christianity  to  vindicate,  in  the  manner  best  adapted 
to  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  its  controverted 
truth,  and  insulted  honour ;  and  if  I  shall  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  communicate  one  suggestion  to  the 
wavering  mind,  which  may  conduce  to  this  great 
purpose,  my  labour  will  not  be  in  vain,  nor  my  un- 
dertaking rashly  adventurous.  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished my  wish.  To  diffuse  the  sunshine  of  religious 
hope  and  confidence  over  the  shadowy  path  of  life ; 
to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  despair;  to  contribute,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  to  the  salvation  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture :  objects  so  desirable  inspire  an  ardour  which 
enables  zeal  in  a  good  cause  to  triumph  over  timidity. 

That  unbelief  in  Christ  is  increasing  in  the  present 
age,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  rather  favour- 
able to  its  increase,  has  been  asserted  by  high  au- 
thority, and  is  too  notorious  to  admit  denial.  The 
apostasy  of  a  great  nation,  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  polished  part  of  Europe ;  the  public,  unblushing 
avowel  of  atheism  among  some  of  its  leaders ;  the 
multiplication  of  books  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
Christianity  is  treated  as  a  mere  mode  of  fanaticism; 
all  these  circumstances  have  combined,  with  others, 
to  cause  in  many  persons  not  only  an  indifference  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  but  contempt  and  aversion  to 
his  very  name.  It  were  easy  to  cite  contumelious 
reproaches  of  his  person,  as  well  as  audacious  denials 
of  his  claim  to  divine  authority.  But  with  such  cita- 
tions I  will  not  pollute  my  page,  which,  however  it 
may  be  deformed  by  error,  shall  not  be  stained  with 
the  transfusion  of  blasphemy.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  all  such  works  could  be  consigned  to  immediate 
and  everlasting  oblivion;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
they  are  diffused  with  an  industry,  which,  if  it  ap- 
peared in  making  proselytes  to  truth,  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious.   Almost  every  in-' 
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dividual  in  our  own  country  can  now  read;  and 
manuals  of  infidelity,  replete  with  plausible  argu- 
ments, in  language  level  to  the  lowest  classes,  are 
circulated  among  the  people,  at  a  price  which  places 
them  within  reach  of  the  poorest  member  of  the  com- 
munity. They  may  indeed  be  despised  by  the  rich 
and  neglected  by  the  learned,  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  poor,  to  many  of  whom  any  plausible 
opinion  in  print  bears  the  stamp  of  authority.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  lamented  that  there  are 
treatises  of  a  higher  order,  on  the  side  of  infidelity, 
which  come  recommended  to  the  superior  ranks,  to 
men  of  knowledge  and  education,  with  all  the  charms 
of  wit  and  elegance. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  country  the 
apologists  and  defenders  of  Christianity  have  been 
few,  or  unfurnished  with  abilities  natural  and  ac- 
quired. Great  have  been  the  efforts  of  our  pro- 
foundest  scholars,  both  professional  divines  and 
laymen,  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
in  repelling,  by  argument,  by  ridicule,  by  invective, 
by  various  and  deep  erudition,  the  assaults  of  the 
infidel.  Yet  what  shall  we  say?  Notwithstanding 
their  stupendous  labours,  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  many  centuries,  the  great  cause  which 
they  have  maintained,  is  evidently,  at  this  moment, 
on  the  decline.  Though  many  of  them,  not  contented 
with  persuasion  and  argument,  have  'professed  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  great  number  of  men  in  Christian 
countries  continue  unpersuaded,  unconvinced,  and 
totally  blind  to  their  demonstration.  Such  being  the 
case,  after  all  their  voluminous  productions,  is  it  not 
fair  to  conclude  that  their  defences,  however  cele- 
brated, are  either  erroneous  in  the  mode,  or  defective 
in  the  matter  ?  Had  their  success  been  equal  to  their 
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labours  and  pretensions,  infidelity  in  Europe  must 
now  have  been  utterly  exterminated. 

For  the  learned  labours  of  tbeologists,  the  subtility 
of  schoolmen,  the  erudition  of  critics,  the  ingenuity 
of  controversialists,  I  feel  a  sincere  respect ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  their  productions  have 
contributed  rather  to  the  amusement  of  recluse 
scholars  already  persuaded  of  Christianity,  than  to 
the  conversion  of  the  infidel  and  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  that  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  writings  in  defence  of  Christianity 
are  too  cold  in  their  manner,  too  metaphysical  or 
abstruse  in  their  arguments,  too  little  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  piety,  to  produce  any  great  or  durable 
effect  on  the  heart  of  man,  formed  as  he  is,  not  only 
with  intellectual  powers,  but  with  fine  feelings  and  a 
glowing  imagination.  They  touch  not  the  trembling 
fibres  of  sensibility.*  They  are  insipid  to  the  palate 
of  the  people.  They  have  no  attractions  for  the 
poor,  the  great  multitude  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
particularly  preached.  They  are  scarcely  intelligible 
but  to  scholars  in  their  closets,  and  while  they  amuse, 
perhaps,  without  convincing  the  understanding,  they 
leave  the  most  susceptible  part  of  man,  his  bosom, 
unaffected.  The  busy  world,  eager  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure,  pays  them  no  regard ; 
though  they  are  the  very  persons  whose  attention  to 
religion,  which  they  are  too  apt  to  forget,  ought,  in 
such  books,  chiefly  to  be  solicited.  The  academic 
recluse,  the  theologist  by  profession,  may  perhaps 
read  them  as  a  task  or  as  an  amusement.  He  may 
consider  them  as  works  of  erudition  and  exercises  of 


*  L«v&  in  parte  mamiUse 

Nil  salit. 

 No  chord  about  the  heart 

Is  taught  to  vibrate.  Jut. 
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ingenuity,  claiming  great  praise  as  the  product  of 
literary  leisure,  and  affording  models  for  imitation  to 
himself,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  similar  praise.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  are  erring  and  straying  like 
lost  sheep,  and  cannot  in  these  calls  recognise  the 
voice  of  the  good  Shepherd.  Such  works  indeed 
seldom  reach  the  people ;  and  while  they  are  cele- 
brated in  academic  cloisters,  their  very  existence  is 
unknown  among  the  haunts  of  men,  in  the  busy  hum 
of  cities  j  where  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should 
be  known,  because  there  the  great  majority  of  human 
creatures  is  assembled,  and  there  also  the  poison  of 
temptation  chiefly  requires  the  antidote  of  religion. 
What  avails  it  that  defences  of  Christianity  are  very 
learned  and  very  subtle,  if  they  are  so  dry  and  un- 
affecting  as  to  be  confined  in  their  effects  to  seques- 
tered scholars,  far  removed  from  the  active  world, 
and  some  of  them  probably  so  firmly  settled!  in  the 
faith,  as  to  require  no  new  persuasives,  no  additional 
proofs  to  render  them  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Apologies  and  defences  of  this  kind  have  very 
little  effect  in  silencing  infidel  writers  or  changing 
their  opinions.  They  frequently  furnish  fresh  matter 
for  dispute,  and  put  polished  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  By  provoking  discussion  on  points 
which  were  at  rest,,  they  raise  sophistry  from  its 
slumbers,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  controversial 
wars,  which  do  great  mischief  before  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace.  In  the  issue,  the  contending  parties 
are  silenced  rather  from  weariness  in  the  contest, 
and  inattention  of  the  spectators,  than  from  convic- 
tion; and  Te  Deum,  as  in  other  wars,  is  sung  by 
those  who  are  said  to  be  vanquished,  no  less  than  by 
those  who  claim  the  honour  of  a  complete  victory. 

Thus  it  has  often  happened  that  the  writing*  oi 
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men,  sometimes  no  less  benevolent  in  their  inten- 
tions than  able  in  their  exertions,  have  not  only  done 
no  good  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  great  injtiry. 
They  have  revived  old  cavils  and  objections,  or  in- 
vented new,  in  order  to  display  ingenuity  in  refuting 
them ;  cavils  and  objections  which  have  frequently 
been  answered,  or  which  might  never  have  occurred  ; 
but  which,  when  once  they  have  occurred,  produce 
suspicion  and  unsettled  notions  on  topics  never 
doubted,*  and  among  honest  men  whose  faith  was 
firmly  established.  Such  conduct  is  like  that  of  a 
physician,  who  should  administer  doses  of  arsenic  to 
his  patients,  in  order  to  prove  to  them,  at  their  risk, 
the  sovereign  power  of  his  nostrum.  The  venom, 
finding  a  constitution  favourable  to  its  operation, 
triumphantly  prevails  over  the  antidote,  and  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  cannot  rescue  the  sufferer  from  his 
hapless  fate* 

I  am  persuaded,  that  even  a  sensible,  thinking, 
and  learned  man  might  live  his  whole  life  in  piety 
and  peace,  without  ever  dreaming  of  those  objections 
to  Christianity*  which  some  of  its  most  celebrated 
defenders  haw  collected  together  from  all  ages  and  a 
great  variety  of  neglected  books,  and  then  combined 
in  a  single  portable  volume*  no  as  to  render  it  a  con- 
venient manual  or  synopsis  of  infidelity.  What 
must  be  the  consequence?  It  must  at  least  disturb 
the  repute  of  the  sensible*  thinking,  and  learned 
mau ;  and  if  it  should  be  read  ami  understood  by  the 
simple,  the  unlearned*  the  unthinking*  and  the  ill- 

*  "  TV  tatauwtl  |i^>tf*vHkHwCv  said  *  wnr  ptMlar  deist*  €€  of 
l*T\  Hark*  fcimfe'UL  v>ft  tW  <xUumw*  v>f  *  IVttT.  hare  rather  con- 
ttifcut+d  tt>  (foe  ih*  v*tH*r  \4f  ta*  q«^tk»&.  and  raised  a 
iWu.vuul  tut*  \l\t*t>t*  vm  lav  iv*l«r  *  **t*4^  Wfcerew  a  rcry 
tatvrkm*  ?<fort  9%ywk     Kv  *fc*tv  tv*  * doctriae,  the  appear- 

**wv  vUT  a  jtwt  $tnqc$W     it*  Know  *  suspicion  thai  it  is 
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disposed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  objections  would  be 
studied,  its  solutions  neglected;  and  thus  a  very 
large  number  of  recruits  enlisted,  by  defenders  of  the 
faith,  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  unbelievers. 

As  one  exemplification  of  what  I  have  here  ad- 
vanced, I  mention  in  this  place,  Bishop  Warbur ton's 
View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy.  There 
the  unbeliever  sees  the  scattered  arguments  of  scep- 
ticism and  unbelief  all  picked  and  culled  for  him, 
without  any  trouble  of  his  own,  and  marked  with 
inverted  commas,  so  as  to  direct  the  eye,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  their  immediate  perusal.    The  book 
becomes  an  anthologia  of  infidelity.    The  full-blown 
"flowers  are  gathered  from  the  stalks,  and  conveniently 
tied  up  in  a  nosegay.    The  essence  is  extracted  and 
put  into  a  phial  commodious  for  the  pocket,  and  fit- 
ted for  hourly  use.    The  late  Bishop  Home  also,  in 
his  facetious  Letters  on  Infidelity,  has  collected  pas- 
sages  from  obscure  books  and  one  wretched  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  and  sent  them  abroad  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  of  necessity  cause  them  to  be  read 
and  received  where  they  never  would  have  found 
their  way  by  their  native  force.    Such  ingenious  and 
well-meaning  divines  resuscitate  the  dead,  and  give 
life  to  the  still-born  or  abortive  offspring  of  dulness 
and  malignity.    I  might  mention  many  more  in- 
stances of  similar  imprudence,*  in  men  of  the  deepest 
erudition,  and  I  believe,  the  sincerest  piety ;  but  I 
am  unwilling  to  follow  their  example,  in  pointing  out 
to  unbelievers  compendiums,  abridgements,  and 
manuals  of  sceptical  cavil.    To  say  in  their  excuse 
that  they  refute  those  arguments  which  they  insert 

*  A  very  remarkable  one  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Leland,who  em- 
ploys nearly  six  hundred  pages  in  mewing  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
jpeistical  Opinions,  quoting  the  most  striking  passages  on  almost 
every  page.  This  conduct  is  like  preserving  vipers  or  monsters  in 
spirits  for  an  exhibition. 
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so  liberally  from  the  writings  of  the  unbeliever,  may 
prove  our  candour,  but  not  our  judgment  or  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Evil  is  learned  sooner  and 
remembered  longer  than  good ;  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  deists  sink 
into  oblivion,  than  to  preserve  and  extend  them,  by 
extracting  their  most  noxious  parts,  and  then  mixing 
them  with  the  productions  of  sound  learning  and 
unaffected  piety.  The  refutations  are  often  long, 
laboured,  and  tedious,  while  the  objections  are  short 
and  lively.  The  refutations  are  therefore  either  not 
read  or  soon  forgotten,  while  the  flippant  sarcasm  of 
the  sceptic  attracts  attention  and  fixes  itself  in  the 
memory.  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  refuta- 
tions are  too  often  unsatisfactory;  and  that  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  invites  new  attacks,  and 
gives  fresh  courage  to  the  restless  enemy. 

The  style  also  and  manner  of  some  among  the 
celebrated  defenders  of  Christianity  is  extremely 
improper.*  It  is  not  respectful.  It  treats  Jesus 
Christ  as  if  he  were  an  inferior  to  the  person  who 
takes  upon  him  to  examine,  as  he  phrases  it,  the 
pretensions  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  speak  in  authorita- 
tive, inquisitorial  language  of  the  Author  of  that  reli- 
gion by  which  the  author  himself  professes  to  hope 
for  salvation,  is  inconsistent  with  such  professions, 
and  with  a  reverence  for  Christianity.  Think  of  a 
poor,  frail,  sinful  mortal,  sitting  a  self-appointed 
judge,  and  like  a  lawyer  in  a  human  court  of  judica- 
ture, arraigning  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  life.  A 
venal  solicitor  might  thus  have  questioned  the  two 
thieves  that  were  crucified  with  him,  had  they  been 

*  Some  of  them  talk  much  and  magisterially  about  the  claims 
of  Jesus  (without  adding  the  appellation  of  Christ,  or  any  respect- 
ful epithet)  5  they  talk  also,  with  a  familiar  air,  of  the  carpenter's 
son,  the  Galilean,  and  even,  as  wUl  be  presently  noticed  more 
particularly,  the  peasant  of  Galilee. 
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accused  at  a  modem  police-office.  The  cold  yet 
authoritative  style  of  the  tribunal  has  been  much 
used  by  poor  sinful  mortals  in  examining,  as  it  is 
called,  that  religion  which  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  gospel.  You  would  think 
the  learned  theologist,  who  assumes  the  office  of  an 
examiner,  another  Pontius  Pilate.  He  places  him- 
self in  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  with  an  air  of  judi- 
cial importance  decisively  pronounces  his  opinion  on 
the  words  and  actions  of  that  person,  whom  he  owns, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  great  Captain  of  salvation* 

In  such  defences  or  examinations,  Jesus*  Christ, 
as  I  have  just  now  intimated,  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  must  divest  him  of  his  glory,  and  therefore  vilify 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  gainsayers,  and  all  unthinking 
people.  But  how,  on  the  contrary,  do  the  prophets 
represent  him  ?  Language  has  no  terms  of  magni- 
ficence adequate  to  his  dignity. 

The  prophets  describe  Jesus  Christ  as  the  most 
august  personage  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
They  speak  of  him  indeed  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  Son  of  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  describe 
him  of  celestial  race.  They  announce  him  as  a  being 
exalted  above  men  and  angels ;  above  "  all  princi- 
pality and  power;  as  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father;  as  the  Heir 
of  all  things,  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds;  as  the 
brightness  of  God's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person." 

Thus  speak  the  prophets  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  let  us  hear  an  ingenious  apolo- 
gist and  defender  of  him  and  his  religion.  A  rever- 
end author,  highly  estimable  for  his  learning  and 
ingenuity,  and  whom  I  sincerely  esteem,  speaking 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  book  professedly  written  to 
vindicate  his  truth  and  honour,  repeatedly  calls  him, 
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"  a  Jewish  peasant/'  and  a  "  peasant  of  Galilee." 
"For  what  are  we  comparing  ?"  says  he,  (in  a  com- 
parison of  Jesus  Christ  with  Mahomet,)  "  a  Galilean 
peasant,  accompanied  with  a  few  fishermen,  with  a 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  army;"  and  again,  in 
the  next  page,  he  says,  "  a  Jewish  peasant  overthrew 
•    the  religion  of  the  world." 

Unbelievers  are  commonly,^what  are  called,  men  of 
the  world ;  fascinated  by  its  pomps  and  vanities.  Is 
it  the  most  likely  means  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  teach  them  to  bow  the  knee  to  Jesus,  thus  to 
lower  his  personal  dignity  ?  Was  there  any  occasion 
for  it?  Do  not  the  prophets,  as  I  have  just  now  ob- 
served, exalt  him  above  every  name  ?  Why  call  him 
a  Jewish  peasant?   The  term  is  by  no  means 
appropriate  to  him,  supposing  that  it  were  not  an 
injudicious  degradation  of  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  unthinking  worldlings  and  malignant  unbelievers: 
It  is  also  peculiarly  offensive  to  hear  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, who  live  in  splendour  and  affluence  entirely 
in  consequence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  speak- 
ing of  him  in  their  defences  of  his  religion,  as  a 
peasant,  as  a  person,  compared  to  themselves,  vile 
and  despicable.  Neither  will  such  arguments  as  this 
appellation  is  meant  to  support,  render  service  to 
Christianity.    No;  for  the  men  of  the  world  will 
say  it  was  impossible  for  a  peasant  to  effect  so  much; 
and  therefore  they  will,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  attribute 
the  success  of  Christianity  merely  to  political  artifice. 
They  will  attribute  it  to  king-craft,  state-craft,  and 
priest-craft,  forcing  a  religion  upon  the  weak,  the 
timorous,  and  the  ignorant.    They  will  attribute 
more  to  Constantine  than  to  St.  Paul ;  and  will 
mock  the  Jewish  peasant,  and  all  who  bow  the  knee 
to  him.   The  representation  becomes  to  the  worldly 
man  a  stumbling  block  and  a  rook  of  offence. 
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I  might  produce  several  other  instances  of  great 
writers*  all  professed  defenders  of  the  faith,  who 
have  afforded  similar  precedents  for  degrading  ap- 
pellations of  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  rather  wish  such 
precedents  to  be  lost  in  eternal  oblivion,  than  revived 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  scorner,  by  a  citation 
of  them  in  this  place.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  as 
expressions  of  this  sort  do  not  appear  to  flow  from 
a  reverential  piety,  so  neither  are  they  likely  to  excite 
and  promote  it 

Mere  argumentative  disquisition,  indeed,  unani- 
mated  by  the  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion,  will  never 
avail  to  convert  unbelievers,  and  to  diffuse  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Life,  death,  heaven,  and  hell, 
are  subjects  of  too  much  importance  to  be  treated 
by  a  sincere  mind,  duly  impressed  by  them,  with 
the  coolness  of  a  lawyer  giving  an  opinion  on  a 
statute  or  case  in  which  another's  property  or  privi- 
leges are  concerned.  The  spirit  of  piety  seems  to 
have  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  logical  and 
metaphysical  defenders  of  Christianity.  They  speak 
of  Christ*  when  they  are  examining  the  truth  of  his 
pretensions,  as  they  call  them,  with  calm  indifference 
as  if  they  were  dull  virtuosi  discussing  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  medal,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  manuscript, 
valuable  merely  as  an  amusing  curiosity.  If  St. 
Paul  had  been  no  warmer  an  advocate  than  certain 
famous  apologists  for  Christ's  doctrine,  he  would 
never  have  prevailed  with  the  Gentiles  to  relinquish 
their  polytheism,  and  we  of  this  island  might  have 
remained  to  this  day  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry. 
Without  the  spirit  of  piety,  all  proofs  and  defences 
of  Christianity  are  a  dead  letter.  The  multitude 
will  liot  even  read  them  ;  and  infidels,  if  they  do  not 
despise  them  too  much  to  attend  to  them  at  all,  will 
only  read  to  find  fresh  matter  for  cavil  and  objection. 
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I  may  be  wrong  in  this  theory,  and  I  therefore 
appeal  to  fact.  The  fact  is  evident,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  demonstrate* 
Christianity,  by  argument  drawn  from  reasoning  and 
history,  infidelity  has  increased,  and  is  every  day 
increasing  more  and  more.  Let  those  who  think  the 
dry  argumentative  apologies  irresistibly  convincing, 
bring  them  forward  now,  and  silence  the  gainsay ers 
at  once.  The  demonstrations  of  a  Huet,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  Clarke,  the  reasonings  of  a  Locke,  a 
Grotius,  a  Hartley,  should  be  presented  to  the 
people  in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  public  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  they  are  really  efficacious  in  producing 
conviction,  we  may  be  assured  that  infidelity  will 
vanish  at  their  appearance,  like  the  mists  of  an 
autumnal  morning,  when  the  sun  breaks  forth  in 
meridian  splendour.  But  the  truth  is,  they  are 
already  very  much  diffused,  they  are  to  be  met  with 
on  every  stall,  and  yet  the  Christian  religion  is  said 
to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline. 

As  these  attempts  appear  to  have  failed,  it  cannot 
be  blamable  to  devise  some  other  method  of  calling 
back  the  attention  of  erring  mortals  to  the  moment- 
ous truths  of  revelation.  I  have  conceived  an  idea 
that  our  old  English  divines,  who  lived  at  and  near 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  were  great  adepts  in  the 
knowledge  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  their 

*  €t  As  the  advocates  of  Christianity,"  says  an  acute  writer, 
"  have  multiplied  their  demonstrations,  the  less  it  has  been  believed 
or  regarded  $  90  that  now  at  length  the  effect  seems  nearly  the 
same,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  they  had  proved  it  to  be 
fals^ — If  Christianity  appear  to  a  plain  man  merely  a  question  of 
rds  and  names,  or  a  curious  speculation,  he  will  leave  it  to  the 
ston  of  idle  people  and  philosophers,  and  may  probably 
indifference  or  contempt,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and 
anient  with  which  it  is  agitated/* 
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method  of  recommending  it  was  judicious,  because 
I  know  it  was  successful.  There  was  much  more 
piety  in  the  last  century  than  in  the  present ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  infidelity  was 
then  rare.  Bishop  Hall,  among  many  others  of  his 
time,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  animated  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
vey my  own  ideas  on  the  best  method  of  diffusing 
that  spirit,  in  his  pleasingly-pious  and  simple  lan- 
guage. 

"  There  is  not,"  says  the  venerable  prelate,  €C  so 
much  need  of  learning  as  of  grace  to  apprehend 
those  things  which  concern  our  everlasting  peace  ; 
neither  is  it  our  brain  that  must  be  set  to  work,  but 
our  hearts.    However  excellent  the  use  of  scholar- 
ship in  all  the  sacred  employments  of  divinity;  yet, 
in  the  main  act,  which  imports  salvation,  skill  must 
give  place  to  affection.    Happy  is  the  soul  that  is 
possest  of  Christ,  how  poor  soever  in  all  inferior 
endowments.    Ye  are  wide,  O  ye  great  wits,  while 
ye  spend  yourselves  in  curious  questions  and  learned 
extravagancies.    Ye  shall  find  one  touch  of  Christ 
more  worth  to  your  souls  than  all  your  deep  and 
laborious  disquisitions.  In  vain  shall  ye  seek  for  this 
in  your  books,  if  you  miss  it  in  your  bosoms.  If 
you  know  all  things,  and  cannot  say  I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,  you  have  but  knowledge  enough 
to  know  yourselves  miserable.    The  deep  mysteries 
of  Godliness,  which,  to  the  great  clerks  of  the  world 
are  as  a  book  clasped  and  sealed  up,  lie  open  before 
Mm  (the  pious  and  devout  man)  fair  and  legible ; 
I  and  'while  those  book-men  know  whom  they  have 
\  tatrd  of,  he  knows  whom  he  hath  believed." 

Canity  indeed,  to  the  pious  and  unprejudiced, 
«lf,  like  the  sun,  by  its  own  lustre.  It 
trowed  light  on  the  devout  heart. 
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It  wants  little  external  proof,  but  carried  its  own 
evidence  to  him  that  is  regenerate  and  born  of  the 
Spirit  "The  truth  of  Christianity,"  says  a  pious 
author,  "is  the  Spirit  of  God  living  and  working  in 
it ;  and  when  this  Spirit  is  not  the  life  of  it,  there 
the  outward  form  is  but  like  the  carcass  of  a  departed 
soul." 

Christian  theology  has  certainly  been  confused 
and  perplexed  by  the  learned.  It  requires  to  be 
disentangled  and  simplified.  Its  object  appears  to 
me  to  consist  in  this  single  point,  the  restoration  of 
the  divine  life,  the  image  of  God,  (lost  or  defaced 
at  the  fall,)  the  restoration  of  it  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  this  shall  be  restored,  every  other  advan- 
tage of  Christianity  will  follow  in  course.  A  great 
degree  of  purity  in  morals*  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  his  continuance.  The  attain- 
ment of  grace  is  then  the  one  thing  necessary.  It 
includes  in  it  all  gospel  comfort,  it  teaches  all  moral 
virtue,  and  infallibly  leads  to  light,  life,  and  immor- 
tality. 

*  Common  and  preventing  grace,  it  is  asserted  by  the  ablest 
divines,  is  given  even  before  complete  conversion,  where  the  heart 
is  sincere ;  and  given  in  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  this  purity  of 
morals,  and  prepare  the  way  for  more  abundant  grace,  for  sancti- 
fi cation,  consolation,  and  illumination.  See  the  note  at  the  end  of 
the  next  Section. 
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SECTION  II. 

On  the  Sort  of  Evidence  recommended  to  notice  and  attempted  to  be 
displayed  in  this  Treatise. 

Quid  est  fideliter  Christo  credere  ?  est  fideliter  Dei  mandate  ser-r 
vare. — In  what  consists  a  faithful  belief  in  Christ  ?  It  consists  in  a 
faithful  obedience  to  his  commandments.         Salvian.  de  Gub.  lib.  3. 

I  think  it  right  to  apprize  ray  reader,  on  the  very 
threshold,  that  if  he  expects  a  recapitulation  of  the 
external  and  historical  evidence  of  Christianity,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  For  all  such  evidence  I  must 
refer  him  to  the  great  and  illustrious  names  of  volu- 
minous theologists,  who  have  filled  with  honour  the 
professional  chairs  of  universities,  and  splendidly 
adorned  the  annals  of  literature.  I  revere  their  virtuous 
characters;  I  highly  appreciate  their  learned  labours ; 
I  think  the  student  who  is  abstracted  from  active  life, 
and  possesses  leisure,  may  derive  from  them  much 
amusement,  while  he  increases  his  stores  of  critical 
erudition,  and  becomes  enabled  to  discourse  in  the 
pulpit,  or  dispute  in  the  schools  on  subjects  of  theo- 
logyt  But  men,  able  to  command  their  time,  and 
competently  furnished  with  ability  for  deep  and  ex- 
tensive investigation,  are  but  a  small  number  in  the 
mass  of  human  beings  who  want  the  comforts  and 
the  guidance  of  religion.  That  systematic  or  specu- 
lative treatise  which  may  delight  and  instruct  stu- 
dents, in  the  cool  shade  of  philosophical  retirement, 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  others  who 
constitute  the  multitude  of  mortals,  eagerly  engaged 
in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  passing  day,  or 
warmly  contending  for  the  glittering  prizes  of  se- 
cular ambition.   Indeed,  I  never  heard  that  the 
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laborious  proofs  of  Christianity,  in  the  historical  and 
argumentative  mode,  ever  converted  any  of  those 
celebrated  authors  on  the  side  of  infidelity,  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  spread  an  alarm  through 
Christendom,  and  drawn  forth  the  defensive  pens  of 
every  chilrch  and  university  in  Europe.  The  infidel 
wits,  unconvinced  and  unabashed,  wrote  on  in  the 
same  cause ;  deriving  fresh  matter  for  cavil  from 
the  arguments  of  the  defenders;  and  reassailing 
the  citadel  with  the  very  balls  hurled  from  its  battle- 
ments. 

What  then,  it  may  be  justly  asked,  have  I  to  offer? 
What  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  I  attempt  to 
display  ?  It  is  an  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  consequent  on  obedience  to  its  precepts. 
It  is  a  sort  of  evidence,  the  mode  of  obtaining 
which  is  pointed  out  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  in  the 
following  declaration :  "  If  any  man  will  do  my  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God."* 

But  how  shall  he  know?  By  the  illumination  of 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  promised  by  Christ 
to  those  who  do  his  will. 

Therefore  if  any  man  seriously  and  earnestly  de- 
sire to  become  a  Christian,  let  him  begin,-J-  what- 
ever doubts  he  may  entertain  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, by  practising  those  moral  virtues,  and  cultivat- 
ing those  amiable  dispositions,  which  the  written 
gospel  plainly  requires,  and  the  grace  of  God  will 
gradually  remove  the  veil  from  his  eyes  and  from  his 
heart,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  and  to  love  the 

*  John,  vii.  17. 

t  If  he  begin  with  natural  religion,  faithfully  practising  its 
duties  according  to  his  conscience,  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  humbly 
presumed,  will  be  vouchsafed  to  him  in  such  measure,  as  shall 
render  him,  in  due  time,  a  firm  believer  in  revealed  religion. 
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things  which i  belong  to  his  peace,  and  which  are 
revealed  in  the  gospel  only.  Let  him  make  the  expe- 
riment and  persevere.  The  result  will  be  full 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  true.  The  sanctifying 
Spirit  will  precede,  and.  illumination  follow  in  con- 
sequence. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  God  has  given  all  men 
the  means  of  knowing  that  which  it  imports  all  men 
to  know  (and  the  means  of  grace  are  those  means) ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  gain  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  become  a  Christian,  it  were  neces- 
sary to  read  such  authors  as  Grotius,  Clarke,  Lardner, 
Locke,  qj  Warburton,  how  few,  in  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  could  possibly  acquire  that  knowledge 
and  consequent  faith  which  are  thus  supposed  neces- 
sary to  their  salvation  ? 

.  Every  human  being  is  capable  of  the  evidence 
which  arises  from  the  divine  illumination  of  grace. 
It  is  offered  in  the  gospel  to  all.  And  they  who 
reject  it,  and  seek  only  the  evidence  which  human 
means  afford,  shut  out  the  sun,  and  content  them- 
selves either  with  total  darkness  or  the  feeble  light 
of  a  taper. 

"  There  is,"  says  the  excellent  Bishop  Sanderson, 
"  to  the  outward  tender  of  grace  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  annexed  an  inward  offer  of  the  same  to 
the  heart,  by  the  spirit  of  God  going  along  with  his 
word,  which  some  of  the  schoolmen  call  auxilium 
gratia  generate,  sufficient  of  itself  to  convert  the 
soul  of  the  hearer,  if  he  do  not  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  reject  the  grace  offered ;  which,  as  it  is 
grounded  on  these  words,  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock/  and  upon  very  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
*«w  beside,  so  it  standeth  with  reason  that  the  offer, 
I,  should  be  sufficient,  ex  parte  sua,  to  do 
^rhich,,  if  not  accepted,  is  sufficient  to 
c 
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leave  the  person,  not  accepting  the  same,  inex- 
cusable/' 

The  outward  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
is  certainly  a  very  strong  one ;  but  yet  it  is  found 
insufficient  without  the  inward  testimony;  for  the 
truth  of  which  assertion,  I  appeal  to  facts  and 
experience.  The  best  understandings  (if  the  most 
celebrated  authors  and  philosophers  possessed  the 
best  understandings)  have  remained  unconvinced  by 
the  outward  testimony ;  while  the  meanest  have  been 
fully  persuaded  by  the  cooperation  of  the  inward, 
the  divine  irradiation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shining  upon 
and  giving  lustre  to  the  letter  of  revelation. 

But  because  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  on 
the  human  mind  is  obnoxious  to  obloquy,*  I  think  it 
necessary  to  support  it  by  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  best  men  and  soundest  divines  of  this  nation. 
Such  are  the  prejudices  entertained  by  many  against 
the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  and  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  that  I  cannot  proceed  one  step  farther, 
with  hope  of  success,  till  I  have  laid  before  my 
reader  many  passages  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  the 
writings  of  men  who  were  the  ornaments  of  their 
times,  and  who  are  at  this  day  esteemed  no  less  for 
their  orthodoxy  and  powers  of  reasoning  than  their 
eloquence.    I  make  no  apology  to  my  reader  for  the 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  this  century  the  philosophers  on 
the  Continent,  and  their  imitators  in  our  own  island,  have  been  ex- 
plaining away  every  thing  mysterious  in  Christianity,  and  branding 
all  those  who  maintain  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel  with  the 
Stigma  of  fanaticism.  And  of  late,  men  pretending  to  sincerity  in 
religious  matters  have  adopted  the  title  of  rational  Christians,  and 
as  a  proof  of  their  rationality,  denied  the  divinity  of  the  second 
and  third  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  some  strange  neglect, 
these  men  have  been  permitted  for  many  years  to  direct  the  public 
in  the  choice  of  books,  not  only  in  science  and  polite  literature, 
but  also  in  Christian  theology. 
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length  of  the  quotations  from  them,  because  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  a  gainer,  if  I  keep  silence  that  they 
may  be  heard  in  the  interval.  My  object  is  to  re- 
establish a  declining  opinion,  which  I  think  not  only 
true,  but  of  prime  importance.  I  therefore  withdraw 
myself  occasionally,  that  I  may  introduce  those  ad- 
vocates for  it,  whose  very  names  must  command 
attention.  If  I  can  but  be  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  true  Spirit  of  Christianity,  by  citing  their  autho- 
rity, theirs  be  the  praise,  and  mine  the  humble 
office  of  recommending  and  extending  their  salutary 
doctrine. 

"  And  if  it  shall  be  asked  (to  express  myself 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Wake)  why  in 
this  volume  I  so  often  choose  the  drudgery  of  a  tran- 
scriber,* the  reason  is  shortly  this  :  I  hoped  that 
quotations  from  departed  writers  of  great  and  de- 
served fame  would  find  a  more  general  and  unpre- 
judiced acceptance  with  all  sorts  of  men,  than  any 
thing  that  could  be  written  by  any  one  now  living, 
who,  if  esteemed  by  some,  is  yet  in  danger  of  being 
despised  by  more;  whose  prejudice  to  his  person 
will  not  suffer  them  to  reap  any  benefit  by  any  thing, 
however  useful,  that  can  come  from  him ;  while  such 
passages  as  these  which  I  quote  must  excite  respect 
and  attention,  unmixed  (as  the  authors  are  dead) 
with  any  malignant  sentiment  or  prepossession 
against  their  persons,  such  as  might  close  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding  against  the  radiance  of  truth." 

My  object  in  this  work  was  not  the  acquisition  or 
the  increase  of  literary  fame,  but  solely  the  promo- 
tion of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

u  This  was  the  motive  (to  proceed  with  the  words 


*  The  Archbishop  is  apologizing  for  undertaking  the  work  of 
translation  instead  of  original  composition. 
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of  Wake)  that  first  induced  me  to  set  about  this 
work ;  in  the  execution  of  which,  should  I  chance  to 
be  mistaken,  yet  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself  that 
the  honesty  of  my  intentions  will  excuse  me  to  all 
indifferent  persons.  Let  others,  then,  to  whom  God 
has  given  better  opportunities  and  greater  abilities, 
serve  the  church  in  better  and  higher  performances. 
It  shall  suffice  me  in  my  way  to  minister  to  the  souls 
of  men ;  and  if  by  this  present  undertaking  I  shall 
but  in  any  measure  have  contributed  to  the  reviving 
a  true  sense  of  piety  and  devotion  among  us,  I  shall 
heartily  bless  God,  both  that  he  first  prompted  me 
to  undertake  this  invidious  task,  and  has  since  enabled 
me,  though  amidst  many  infirmities,  to  go  through 
with  it."* 

*  The  following  text  may,  I  think,  confirm  the  opinion  advanced 
in  this  Section,  that  the  best  evidence  will  arise  from  obedience  : 

"  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  also  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."  Acts, 
y.  32. 

"  If  a  maa  will  love  me  and  keep  my  words,  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
.  John,  xiv.  23. 

.  Preventing  grace  or  common  grace/ as  the  theologists  express 
themselves,  will,  if  sufficiently  attended  to,  lead  to  such  obedience 
as  will  cause  special  grace. 

"  Common  grace,  which  is  not  suspended  upon  the  performance 
of  any  condition  required  in  the  covenant,  is  given  to  all  those  that 
live  under  the  ministration  of  the  gospel.  My  meaning  is,  they 
are  all  prevented,  with  that  grace,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  begin  well."  Clagett. 

Such  a  degree  of  obedience,  therefore,  as  secures  in  future  spe- 
cial grace,  is  practicable  by  those  who  are  but  very  imperfect 
Christians.  Prayer  added,  as  a  branch  of  obedience,  will  produce 
special  grace. 
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SECTION  III. 

On  the  Prejudices  entertained  against  this  sort  of  Evidence,  and  against 
all  divine  and  supernatural  Influence  on  the  Mind  of  Man. 

Since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  most  cele- 
brated defenders  of  Christianity  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  expatiate,  with  peculiar  zeal,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  natural  religion.  They  probably  had,  what 
they  thought,  prudential  reasons  for  their  conduct ; 
but  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  in  extolling  na- 
tural religion  they  have  appeared  to  depreciate  or 
supersede  revelation.  The  doctrine  of  supernatural 
assistance,  the  great  privilege  and  glory  of  Christi- 
anity, has  been  very  little  enforced  by  them,  and 
indeed  rather  discountenanced,  as  favouring  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  claiming,  if  true,  a  decided  superiority 
over  their  favourite  religion  of  nature. 

Upon  this  subject,  a  very  sensible  writer  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion : 

"  Towards  making  and  forming  a  Christian,  if  * 
supernatural  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  was  ne- 
cessary at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  I  do  not  see 
what  should  render  it  less  necessary  at  any  time 
since,  nor  why  it  may  not  be  expected  now.  Hu- 
man learning  and  human  wisdom  have  rashly  and 
vainly  usurped  the  place  of  it.  ; 

"It  is  observable  that  these  old  ^principles  ^are 
still  to  be  found  among  dissenters,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, which  is  the  reason  why  their  opponents  have 
dropped  the  use  of  them. 

"  As  these  doctrines  were  the  principles  and 
language  of  the  dissenters,  and  others,  who  followed 
the  standard  of  the  Parliament  against  King  Charles 
the  First,.though  they  were  not  the  particular  motives 
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of  the  war,  nor  could  contract  any  just  blame  from 
the  unhappy  issue  of  that  war;  yet,  at  the  restora- 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  resentment  which 
took  place  against  the  persons  of  the  dissenters,  and 
ran  high,  I  apprehend,  led  the  church  clergy  not 
only  to  be  angry  with  the  men,  but  to  forsake  their 
principles  too,  though  right  and  innocent  in  them- 
selves, and  aforetime  held  in  common  among  all 
Protestants." 

This,  the  author  thinks,  gave  rise  to  the  excessive 
*eal  for  enforcing  natural  religion,  and  for  mere 
moral  preaching,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  Christ,  and  particularly  those  sub- 
lime mysteries  respecting  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Christianity. 

%%  Every  tiling/*  says  he,  "besides  morality  began, 
from  that  time,  to  be  branded  with  the  odious  term 
of  enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy/' 

*%  That  the  cause  of  religion  (observes  the  same 
writer)  has  declined  for  many  years,  every  person 
appears  sensible*  Among  the  various  reasons  as- 
signed for  it*  the  principal,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that 
the  established  ministers  have  suffered  it  to  die  in 
their  owu  bauds*  by  departing  from  the  old  method 
of  preaching*  and  from  their  first  and  original  tenets; 
which  kas  given  couateuaoce  to  what  is  called  natu- 
ral reti$Hai„  in  suck  a  measure  as  to  skat  oat  re- 
vealed reli^km  and  supersede  the  gospeh* 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  cn  out  against  deists  and  infidels, 
wk*u  tke  IVotestaut  aatchuieti  have  deserted  their 
|Hvtts*  and  theaiseives  kave  opeaed  a  gap  for  the 
eacutx ,  Learning  and  oratvsni  *  it  nust  be  owaed,  are 
amxed  at  N«te*t  perteetiou*  but  our  true  okl  divinity 
is  $v**v  Auud  tkese  spkudixi  trttiks*  tke  compel  is 
^  k*C** 

*  v5*t+  A  ttttoltf  ^pi^Jl  ftNJtaNHk  fUM&$drt«l  life 
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It  is  certain  that  the  profligate  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  in  its  endeavours  to  discredit  the  dissent- 
ers, many  of  whom  were  admirable  scholars  and 
divines,  as  well  as  holy  and  exemplary  men  in  pri- 
vate life,  contributed  much  to  explode  all  doctrines 
concerning  the  Spirit.  Unfortunately  those  clergy- 
men who  wished  to  be  favoured  at  court,  too  easily 
conformed  their  doctrines  to  its  wishes ;  and  argu- 
ments from  the  pulpit  united  with  sarcasms  from  the 
seat  of  the  scorner,  to  render  all  who  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  grace  suspected  of  enthusiasm  and 
hypocrisy.  Ridicule,  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
Hudibras,  though  intended  only  to  serve  political 
purposes,  became  a  weapon  that  wounded  religion 
in  its  vitals. 

The  sect  of  Christians  denominated  Quakers  cer- 
tainly entertained  many  right  notions  respecting 
divine  influence :  and  therefore,  as  the  Quakers  were 
disliked  by  the  church,  the  doctrines  which  they 
maintained  were  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  The 
Spirit,  whose  operations  they  justly  maintained, 
became,  nnder  the  direction  of  worldly  policy,  a 
word  of  reproach  to  them,  and  to  all  preachers  who 
earnestly  enforced  similar  opinions.  Consequently 
aspiring  clergymen  of  the  church,  wishing  to  avoid 
every  doctrine  which  could  retard  their  advancement, 
or  fix  a  stigma  of  heterodoxy  upon  them,  were  very 
little  inclined  to  preach  the  reality  or  necessity  of 
divine  influence.  They  feared  the  opprobrious  names 
of  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites,  and  so  in  effect  became 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ* 

*  "  To  improve  the  people  effectually,  you  must  be  assiduous  in 
teaching  the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  of  the  gospel,  not  as 
almost  explained  away  by  modern  refiners,  but  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  church,  of  which  you  are  members, 
and  as  you  have  engaged,  by  your  subscriptions  and  declarations, 
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In  process  of  /time,  arose  the  sect  of  the  Method- 
•  ists;  who,  however  they  may  be  mistaken  in  some 
points,  are  certainly  orthodox  in  their  opinions  of 
the  divine  agency  on  the  human  soul.  They  found 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Liturgy,  in  the  Articles, 
and  they  preached  it  with  a  zeal  which  to  many 
appeared  intemperate,  and  certainly  was  sometimes 
too  little  guided  by  discretion.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  spiritual  doctrines,  already  vilified  by 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  by  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Quakers,  became  objects  of  general 
dislike  and  derision. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  suf- 
fered by  its  professed  friends  as  well  as  declared 
enemies.  Regular  divines,  of  great  virtue,  learning, 
and- apparent  piety,  feared  to  preach  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  operations,  the  main  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
lest  they  should  countenance  the  Puritan,  the  Qua- 
ker, or  the  Methodist,  and  lose  the  esteem  of  their 
own  order,  or  of  the  higher  powers.  They  often 
contented  themselves,  during  a  long  life,  with  preach- 
ing morality  only;  which,  without  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  is  like  a  beautiful  statue  from  the  hand 
of  a  sculptor;  however  graceful  its  symmetry  and 
polished  its  materials,  yet  wanting  the  breath  of  life,: 
it  is  still  but  a  block  of  marble. 

These  prejudices  remaining  at  this  day,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  recommend  the  sort  of  evidence 

that  you  will  teach  it  yourselves.  You  must  set  forth  the  original 
corruption  of  our  nature,  and  our  sane  tin"  cation  by  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

"  The  truth,  I  fear  is,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  have  dwelt 
too  little  on  these  doctrines  in  our  sermons,  partly  from  not  having 
studied  theology  deeply  enough  to  treat  them  ably  and  bene-' 
ficially  :  God  grant  it  may  never  have  been  for  want  of  inwardly 
experiencing  their  importance  !"  Archbishop  Seeker's  first  Charge- 
to  his  Clergy. 
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which  this  book  attempts  to  display,  by  citing  the 
authority  of  great  divines,  who,  uninfluenced  by  se- 
cular, hopes  or  fears,  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  They  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
theologists  of  this  nation ;  and  such  as  few  among 
living  or  recent  writers  will  presume  to  vie  with,  in 
extent  of  knowledge,  in  power  of  expression,  and 
zeal  for  Christianity. 

Bitter  is  the  anger  of  critics  and  controversialists 
in  divinity.  Arrows  dipt  in  venom  are  usually  hurled 
at  every  writer,  who  ventures  to  recommend  a  doc- 
trine which  they,  from  party  motives,  disapprove.  I 
must  seek  shelter  from  their  darts  under  the  shields 
of  such  men  as  Bishop  Taylor,  Doctor  Isaac  Barrow, 
and  others,*  in  and  out  of  the  establishment,  who 
fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  having  no 
regard  to  worldly  and  sinister  motives,  but  faithfully 
endeavouring  to  lead  those,  over  whom  they  were 
appointed  guides,  by  the  radiance  of  gospel  light, 
from  the  shadowy  mazes  of  error  into  the  pleasant 
paths  of  piety  and  peace. 

Whatever  obloquy  may  follow  the  teaching  of 
such  doctrine,  I  shall  incur  it  with  alacrity,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  the  happiness  of 
human  nature  is  highly  concerned  in  its  general  re- 
ception. I  will  humbly  say,  therefore,  with  St.  Paul, 
"Lam  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus, 
for.it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."f 

And.as  to  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence,  I  fear  they  are  guilty  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  I  speak  diffidently,  as  it  becomes 
every  mortal,  on  a  subject  so  momentous ;  but  let 

*  Leaders  of  the  "people,  by  their  counsels  and  by  their  know- 
ledge of  learning,  meet  for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their 
instructions.    Ecclus.  xliv.  4. 

t  Rom.  i.  16*. 
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those  who  are  e&ger  to  deny  and  even  deride  the 
doctrine,  consider  duly  what  is  meant  by  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  let  them  remember  this 
tremendous  declaration  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that 

BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST  SHALL  NOT  BE 

forgiven.*  All  other  sins,  we  are  expressly  told, 
may  be  remitted,  but  on  this  the  gates  of  mercy  are 
closed.  The  denial  of  the  Spirit's  energy  renders 
the  gospel  of  no  effect,  extinguishes  the  living  light 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  involves  wretched  mortals  in  the 
darkness  and  death  of  Adam,  fallen  from  the  state  of 
primitive  perfection.  It  is  represented  as  the  greatest 
of  all  sins,  because,  in  fact,  it  is  productive  of  the 
greatest  misery,  defeating  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  a  merciful  Redeemer,  and  throwing  ba/bk  with 
ingratitude  God's  best  grift  to  man.  J 


SECTION  IV,  \ 

The  proper  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  the  TUvmb^ation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  shining  into  the  Hearts  of  those  who  da  not  close 
them  against  its  Entrance.  The  Opinion  of  Dr.  Gloucester  Mtdtey,f 
cited  in  Confirmation  of  this  Doctrine. 

None,  says  St.  Paul,  can  say  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. J  If,  then,  St.  Paul  be 
allowed  to  have  understood  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  certain,  that  mere  human  testimony  will  never  con- 
vince the  infidel,  and  produce  that  faith  which  conr 
stitutes  the  true  Christian.  Our  theological  libraries 
might  be  cleared  of  more  than  half  their  volumes,  if 
men,  seeking  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  would  be 

*  Matt.  xii.  31. 

t  Dr.  Ridley  was  a  scholar  and  divine  of  distinguished  cha- 
racter. His  sermons  on  the  Holy  Ghost  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  would  understand  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

X  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
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satisfied  Kvith  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion. 

There  is  a  faith  very  common  in  the  world,  which 
teaches  to  believe,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  very  good  man,,  did  live 
on  earth,  and  that  he  preached  and  taught,  under 
the  direction  of  God  or  divine  Providence,  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  morality ;  such  as,  if  duly  observed, 
would  contribute  to  their  happiness,  and  recommend 
them  to  divine  favour.  But  this  kind  of  faith  is  not 
the  right  faith ;  it  believes  not  enough,  it  is  not  given 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  fo?  he,  in  whom  God  dwelleth, 
confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;*  but  they  who  acknowledge 
Jesus  only  as  a  good  man  teaching  morality,  know 
him  not  as  a  Saviour.  Socrates  taught  fine  morality; 
and  so  did  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  many  more ;  but 
they  had  not  and  could  not  teach  the  knowledge 
which  leadeth  to  salvation. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  begin  the  cita- 
tion of  my  authorities,  all  of  which  I  entreat  my 
reader  to  consider  with  the  attention  which  they 
deserve. 

"  Illuminating  grace,"  says  Dr.  Gloucester  Rid- 
lpy>  u  consists  not  in  the  assent  we  give  to  the  history 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  narration  of  matters  of  fact,  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  human  evidence ;  for  this  may 
be  purely  the  effect  of  our  study  and  learning.  The 
collating  of  copies,  the  consulting  of  history,  the  com* 
paring  the  assertions  of  friends,  and  the  concessions 
of  enemies,  may  necessitate-]"  such  a  belief,  a  faith 

*  1  John,  iv.  J  3,  14,  15. 

f  ILst*?  ovk  tj  yewfterpiicais  avaejicais,  077*  rj  70.19  tov  irvevfiaroi 
cvcpyeiais  e^ivofieif.  Basil  in  Psal.  195. — The  right  faith  is  not 
that  which  is  forced  by  mathematical  demonstration,  whether  we 
will  or  not ;  hut  that  which  grows  in  the  mind  from  the  operation 
or  energies  of  the  Spirit. 
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which  the  devils  may  have,  and  doubtless  have  it 
This  sort  of  faith  is  an  acquisition  of  our  own,  and 
not  a  gift.    But  faith  is  the  gift  of  God." 

"  There  may  be  a  faith/'  continues  Dr.  Ridley, 
"  which  is  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts, 
but  entirely  the  effect  of  human  means,  our  natural 
faculties  assisted  by  languages,  antiquities,  manu- 
scripts, criticism,  and  the  like,  without  any  divine 
aid,  except  the  bare  letter  of  the  revelation;  and  as 
this  faith  may  rise  out  of  human  abilities,  so  may  it 
be  attended  with  pride  in  our  supposed  accomplish- 
ments, envy  of  others  superior  skill,  and  bitter 
strife  against  those  who  mistake  or  oppose  such 
truths ;  and  is  therefore  no  manifestation  of  that 
Spirit  which  resisteth  the  proud,  and  dispenses  its 
graces  only  to  the  humble.  This  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above.  But  the  true  saving  faith,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  informs  the  understanding,  influ- 
ences the  will  and  affections ;  it  enlightens  the  eyes 
of  the  heart,*  says  the  Apostle ;  it  is  there,  in  the 
heart,  that  the  Christian  man  believeth;  and  if  thou 
believest  tirith  thine  heart,  thou  shalt  be  saved  ;\ 
while  infidelity  proceedeth  from  an  averseness  of  our' 
affections— -from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief. "% 

Is  it  not  therefore  strange,  that  learned  apologists, 
well  acquainted  with  Scripture,  after  reading  these 
strong  declarations,  that  the  heart  must  be  impressed 
before  saving  faith  can  be  fixed  in  it,  *  should  studi- 
ously avoid  every  topic  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
affections,  and  coldly  apply  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing alone,  in  a  language  and  manner  like  those 

*  Ue(j)WTi(r[ievov9  tows  o<f)Oakfiovs  Tiys  Kaphia<s.  Ephesians,  i.  18.— 
Enlightening  the  eyes  of  the  heart.  Almost  all  the  old  MSS. 
read  icapSta?,  and  not  hiavoias,  as  it  stands  in  our  printed  copies. 

See  Mill's  Lectiones  Variantes.  Ridley. 

t  Rom.  x.  9. 

X  Heb.  Hi.  13.  1 
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of  a  mathematical  lecturer  solving  a  problem  of 
Euclid?* 

Infidelity  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, so  long  as  divines  decline  the  means  of  con- 
version and  persuasion  which  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  declare  to  be  the  only  effectual 
means;  so  long  as  they  have  recourse  to  human 
reason  and  human  learning  alone,  in  which  they  will 
always  find  opponents  very  powerful.  The  Lord 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,f  and  then  she  attended 
to  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.  The 
Lord  opens  the  hearts  of  all  men  at  some  period 
of  their  lives ;  but  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  cares 
of  gain,  the  pride  of  life,  shut  them  again,  and  reject 
the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  business  of  divines  to 
dispose  those  who  are  thus  unfortunate  and  unwise, 
to  be  ready  to  receive  the  divine  guest,  should  he 
again  knock  at  the  door  of  their  hearts ;  but  in  doing 
this,  they  must  preach  the  true  gospel,  which  is  not 
a  system  of  mere  morality  or  philosophy,  but  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  grace.  J 

*  Many  worthy  and  ingenious  divines  have  spent  the  best  years 
of  their  youth  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  logic,  and  meta- 
physics $  and  when  they  go  forth  from  the  academic  shade,  to  in- 
struct the  people,  still  retaining  their  early  habits,  they  give  lec- 
tures in  the  pulpit  on  divinity,  to  villagers,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
men, in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  an  university  professor  talking 
of  angles  and  triangles,  moods  and  figures.  The  poor  Fishermen 
of  Galilee  would  not  have  known  what  to  make  of  Christianity, 
thus  disguised  by  scholastic  language  and  refinement. 

t  Acts,  xvi.  14. 

X  It  must  be  taught  mediate  per  verbum,  immediate  per  Spiritum.— 
Mediately  by  the  word  $  immediately  by  the  Spirit. 
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SECTION  V. 

The  true  and  only  convincing  Evidence  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  or  the 
Illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  offered  to  all.  Historical  Evi- 
dence and  Argumentation  adapted  to  few. 

From  the  eternal  Fountain  of  light,  both  natural  and 
spiritual,  there  streams  a  light  which  lightetk  every 
one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Whoever  loves  that 
which  is  good,  and  just,  and  true,  and  desires  to  act 
a  virtuous  part  in  the  place  allotted  to  him  in  this 
worlds  whether  high  or  low,  may  be  assured  of  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  displaying  itself  not  perhaps  in 
worldly  riches  or  honours,  but  in  something  infinitely 
more  valuable — a  secret  influence  upon  his  heart  and 
understanding,  to  direct  his  conduct,  to  improve  his 
nature,  and  to  lead  him,  though  in  the  lowly  vale, 
yet  along  the  path  of  peace. 

The  nature  of  all  men  was  depraved  by  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  was 
withdrawn.  Christ  came  to  restore  that  nature,  and 
to  bring  down  that  assistance,  and  leave  it  as  a  gift 
to  all  mankind  at  his  departure.* 

In  Adam  all  die,  says  St*  Paul,  but  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.  That  is,  in  Adam  all  die  a  spi- 
ritual death,  or  lose  the  Paraclete,  and  the  particle  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  was  bestowed  on  man  on 
his  creation  j  and  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive,  spi- 
ritually alive,  or  rendered  capable  (if  they  do  not 
voluntarily  choose  darkness  rather  than  light)  of  the 
divine  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  film  is 

*  It  does  not  appear  (says  Bishop  Clayton)  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  that  the  Logos  had  any  power  over  the  Holy 
Spirit  till  after  his  Ascension.  "  When  all  power  was  given  unto 
him,  both  in  heaven  and  earth."  Matthew,  xxviii.  18,  19.  "  The 
Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 
John,  vii.  39. — But  the  Holy  Ghost  undoubtedly  operated  under 
God's  direction,  from  the  beginning. 
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taken  from  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
the  eye-lids  remain,  which  may  be  closed  by  volun- 
tary connivance,  or  by  wicked  presumption. 

"  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh."* 

€€  The  grace  which  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men." — «  This  is  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." — 
"  It  is  his  will,  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/' — "  Christ  came 
to  save  sinners (and  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, are  under  sin.) — "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden."— He  has  propitiated 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  His  grace  has  been 
openly  offered  to  all  men  in  the  gospel."f 

These  passages,  which  no  sophistry  can  elude,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
gospel  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  external,  in; 
the  circumstance  of  its  universality.  All  may  be 
convinced  by  it  who  are  willing.  J  But  can  this  be 
said  of  dry,  logical,  systematic  testimonies,  which 
require  learning,  sagacity,  and  time,  to  be  compre- 
hended ?  Such  testimonies  are  fit  for  few,  and  appear 
unlikely  to  produce  vital  religion  in  any.  They 
serve  men  to  talk  about,  they  furnish  occasion  for  a 
war  of  words  but  they  leave  the  heart  unaffected- 
Neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  thought  proper 
to  address  men  systematically.  And  are  critics,  lin- 
guists, and  logicians  wiser  than  the  Author  of  their 
religion,  and  better  informed  than  his  Apostles  ? 

The  word  of  God  is  like  a  two-edged  sword,  in- 

*  Joel,  ii.  28. 

t  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  15.  Rom.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xi.  28/ 
1  John,  ii.  2.    Tit.  ii.  11. 

X  H  fiev  tyap  xaPl*  ei9  IIANTA2  eKicexvrat.  Chrysosto  in  Joan, 
Horn. — For  grace  indeed  is  poured  out  upon  all. 

§  "  Disputation,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  cures  no  vice,  hut 
kindles  a  great  many ;  and  though  men  esteem  it  learning,  yet  it  is' 
the  most  useless  learning  in  the  world." 
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vincible  where  it  is  properly  used ;  but  the  word  of 
man  is  comparatively  a  feeble  weapon,  without  point 
or  edge.  The  word  of  man  alone,  though  adorned 
with  all  eloquence,  learning,  and  logical  subtilty, 
will  never  disseminate  the  true  gospel,  or  stop  the 
progress  of  unbelief.  The  word  of  God,  rightly  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  administer  grace  to  the  hearers  and 
readers,  will  still  preserve  and  extend  Christianity, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  world,  and  those  unfeeling  children 
of  it,  whose  hearts  are  hardened  and  understandings 
darkened  by  the  pride  of  life.  If,  therefore,  as 
St.  James  advises,  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God>  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  The  wisdom 
here  meant  is  not  worldly  prudence,  or  ostentatious 
philosophy,  but  that  which  maketh  wise  unto  salva- 
tion j  and  certainly  cannot  be  found  in  the  cold 
didactic  writings  of  those  who  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  reason,  and  deny  or  explain  away  the  doctrine 
of  grace. 

•  Grace  is  the  living  gospel.  Perishable  paper, 
pens,  ink,  and  printer's  types,  can  never  supersede 
the  daily,  hourly  operation  of  the  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe. 

•  Let  us  remember,  "  that  to  every  man  is  given  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  to  profit  withal  but 
that  to  every  man  are  by  no  means  given  genius  and 
learning,  or  faculties  to  understand  the  proofs  of 
Christianity,  published  by  mathematicians,  by  logi- 
cians, and  by  deeply  learned  speculatists  in  ethics 
and  metaphysics. 

Mr.  Paine,  in  his  attack  on  Christianity,  sums  up 
all  his  objections  at  the  close.  The  first  and  greatest 
is  this,  and  I  give  it  in  his  own  words,  though  it  is 
contrary  to  my  practice,  and  opinion  of  propriety, 
*  1  Cor.  xii.  7. 
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often  to  cite  the  cavils  of  unbelievers :  "  The  idea  or 
belief  of  a  word  of  God  existing  in  print,  or  in  writ- 
ing, or  in  speech,  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  for 
reasons  already  assigned.  These  reasons,  among 
many  others,  are  the  want  of  an  universal  language; 
the  mutability  of  language;  the  errors  to % which 
translations  are  subject;  the  possibility  of  totally 
suppressing  such  a  word ;  the  probability  of  altering 
it,  or  of  fabricating  the  whole,  and  imposing  it  upon 
the  world." 

Now  these  objections  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  given  to  every  man ;  because  the  Spirit 
speaks  an  universal  language,  addressing  itself  to  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  which  are  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries,  whatever  sounds  are  uttered  by  the  tongue; 
because  its  language  (thus  spoken  to  the  heart) 
is  not  subject  to  the  mutability  of  human  dialects ; 
because  it  is  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of  mis- 
representation by  translators;  because  it  cannot  be 
totally  suppressed ;  because  it  cannot  be  altered ; 
because  it  cannot  be  fabricated  or  imposed  on  the 
world;  because  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  God 
of  truth,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and'  for  ever. 
This  evidence  sheds  its  light  all  over  the  Christian 
world,  and  is  seen,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  by 
all  who  use  their  visual  powers,  unobstructed  by  self- 
raised  clouds  of  anger,  envy,  pride,  prejudice,  vicious 
morals,  and  false  philosophy.* 

*  No  man  can  be  convinced,  well  and  wisely,  of  the  holy,  blessed, 
and  undivided  Trinity ;  but  he  that  feels  the  mightiness  of  the 
Father  begetting  him  to  a  new  life,  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  build- 
ing him  up  in  a  most  holy  faith,  and  the  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
making  him  to  become  like  unto  God.  Bishop  Taylor. 
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Opinions  of  Bishop  Taylor  respecting  the  Evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
"  Showing*'  (as  he  expresses  it)  «  how  the  Scholars  of  the  University 
shall  become  most  learned  and  most  useful." 

I  proceed  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Taylor,  a  man  who  stands  among  the  divines 
of  England  like  Shakspeare  among  the  poets,  in 
proud  preeminence.  The  haughtiness  of  learning 
may  take  offence  at  the  following  passage ;  but  let  it 
be  in  justice  to  the  author  considered,  that  he  could 
not  decry  learning  from  a  consciousness  of  wanting 
it,  for  who,  among  the  cavillers  of  the  day,  will  be 
allowed  to  claim  an  equality  in  learning  with  Jeremy 
Taylor  ?  Let  no  man  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  cen- 
sured by  the  rational  Christians  in  company  with  the 
writer  of  the  "  Ductor  dubitantium,"  and  many  other 
works  abounding  in  deep  learning,  strict  reasoning* 
as  well  as  in  the  most  affectionate  piety. 

"  We  have  examined,"  says  he,  "  all  ways,  in 
our  inquiries  after  religious  truth,  but  one ;  all  but 
God's  way.*  Let  us,  having  missed  in  all  the  other, 
try  this.  Let  us  go  to  God  for  truth;  for  truth 
comes  from  God  only.  If  we  miss  the  truth,  it  is 
because  we  will  not  find  it  j  for  certain  it  is,  that  all 
the  truth  which  God  hath  made  necessary,  he  hath 
also  made  legible  and  plain ;  and  if  we  will  open  our 
eyes  we  shall  see  the  sun,  and  if  we  will  walk  in  the 
light,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  light.  Only  let  us  withdraw 
the  curtains,  let  us  remove  the  impediments,  and 


*  See  Bishop  *fwe  it  i/u  Intelligentuz,  in  his  folio  volume  of 
Sermons,  1668.  \rac* 
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the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us.  That  is  God's  way. 
Every  man  must,  in  his  station,  do  that  portion  of 
duty  which  God  requires  of  him  j  and  then  he  shall 
be  taught  of  God  all  that  .is  fit  for  him  to  learn ; 
there  is  no  other  tvayfor  him  but  this.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  a  good 
understanding  have  all  they  that  do  thereafter.  And 
so  said  David  of  himself :  I  have  more  understanding 
than  my  teachers ;  because  I  keep  thy  command- 
ments. And  this  is  the  only  way  which  Christ  has 
taught  us.  If  you  ask,  what  is  truth  ?  you  must  not 
do  as  Pilate  did,  ask  the  question,  and  then  go  away 
from  him  that  only  can  give  you  an  answer ;  for  as 
God  is  the  Author  of  truth,  so  he  is  the  Teacher  of 
it,  and  the  way  to  learn  is  this ;  for  so  saith  our 
blessed  Lord ;  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  sliall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or  no. 

"  This  text  is  simple  as  truth  itself,  but  greatly 
comprehensive,  and  contains  a  truth  that  alone  will 
enable  you  to  understand  all  mysteries,  and  to  ex- 
pound all  prophecies,  and  to  interpret  all  Scriptures, 
and  to  search  into  all  secrets,  all,  I  mean,  which 
concern  our  happiness  and  our  duty.  It  is  plainly 
to  be  resolved  into  this  proposition : 

"The  way  to  judge  of  religion  is  by  doing  our 
duty ;  and  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge. 

"  In  heaven  indeed  we  shall  first  see  and  then 
love  >  but  here  on  earth  we  must  first  love,  and  love 
will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts,  and  we 
shall  then  see  and  perceive  and  understand. 

"  Every  man  understands  more  of  religion  by  his 
affections  than  by  his  reason.  It  is  not  the  wit  of  the 
man,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  not  so  much  his 
head  as  his  heart  that  learns  the  divine  philosophy. 

"  There  is  in  every  righteous  man  a  new  vital 
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principle.  The  spirit  of  grace  is  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  teaches  us  by  secret  inspirations,  by  proper 
arguments,  by  actual  persuasions,  by  personal  appli- 
cation, by  effects  and  energies  ;  and  as  the  soul  of 
man  is  the  cause  of  all  his  vital  operations,  so  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  the  life  of  that  life,  and  the  cause  of 
all  actions  and  productions  spiritual ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is  what  St.  John  tells  us  of ;  Ye 
have  received  the  unction  from  above,  and  tJtat 
anointing  teacheth  you  all  things — all  things  of  some 
one  kind ;  that  is,  certainly  all  things  that  pertain  to 
life  and  Godliness ;  all  that  by  which  a  man  is  wise 
and  happy.  Unless  the  soul  have  a  new  life  put 
into  it,  unless  there  be  a  vital  principle  within,  un- 
less the  Spirit  of  life  be  the  informer  of  the  spirit  of 
the  man,  the  word  of  God  will  be  as  dead  in  the 
operation  as  the  body  in  its  powers  and  possibilities. 

"  God's  Spirit  does  not  destroy  reason,  but 
heightens  it.  God  opens  the  heart  and  creates  a 
new  one ;  and  without  this  creation,  this  new  prin- 
ciple of  life,  we  may  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we 
can  never  understand  it ;  we  hear  the  sound,  but  are 
never  the  better.  Unless  there  be  in  our  hearts  a 
secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospel 
itself  is  a  dead  letter. 

€€  Do  we  not  see  this  by  daily  experience  ?  Even 
those  things  which  a  good  man  and  an  evil  man 
know,  they  do  not  know  both  alike.  An  evil  man 
knows  that  God  is  lovely,  and  that  sin  is  of  an  evil 
and  destructive  nature,  and  when  he  is  reproved  he 
is  convinced ;  and  when  he  is  observed,  he  is 
ashamed ;  and  when  he  has  done,  he  is  unsatisfied ; 
and  when  he  pursues  his  sin,  he  does  it  in  the  dark. 
Tell  him  he  shall  die,  and  he  sighs  deeply,  but  he 
knows  it  as  well  as  you.  Proceed,  and  say  that 
after  death  comes  judgment,  and  the  poor  man  be- 
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lieves  and  trembles ;  and  yet,  after  all  this,  he  runs 
to  commit  his  sin  with  as  certain  an  event  and  resolu- 
tion as  if  he  knew  no  argument  against  it. 

"  Now  since,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  other 
persons,  not  so  learned,  it  may  be,  not  so  much 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  say  a  thing  is  good 
and  lay  hold  of  it.  They  believe  glorious  things 
of  heaven,  and  they  live  accordingly,  as  men  that  be- 
lieve themselves.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence ?  They  both  read  the  Scriptures ;  they  read  and 
hear  the  same  sermons ;  they  have  capable  understand- 
ings ;  they  both  believe  what  they  hear  and  what  they 
read ;  and  yet  the  event  is  vastly  different.  The 
reason  is  that  which  I  am  now  speaking  of :  the  one 
understands  by  one  principle,  the  other  by  another ; 
the  one  understands  by  nature,  the  other  by  grace ; 
the  one  by  human  learning,  the  other  by  divine ;  the 
one  reads  the  Scriptures  without,  and  the  other 
within;  the  one  understands  as  a  son  of  man,  the 
other  as  a  son  of  God ;  the  one  perceives  by  the 
proportions  of  the  world,  the  other  by  the  measures  of 
the  Spirit ;  the  one  understands  by  reason,  the  other 
by  love ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  only  understand 
the  sermons  of  the  Spirit  and  perceive  their  meaning, 
but  he  pierces  deeper,  and  knows  the  meaning  of 
that  meaning ;  that  is,  the  secret  of  the  Spirit,  that 
which  is  spiritually  discerned,  that  which  gives  life  to 
the  proposition  and  activity  to  the  soul.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  he  hath  a  divine  principle  within  him 
and  a  new  understanding ;  that  is  plainly,  he  hath 
love,  and  that  is  more  than  knowledge,  as  was  rarely 
well  observed  by  St.  Paul.  Knowledge  puffeth  up ; 
but  charity  edifieth  ;#  that  is,  charity  maketh  the 
best  scholars.  No  sermons  can  build  you  up  a  holy 
building  to  God,  unless  the  love  of  God  be  in  your 
*  A7a7n/*— Love  of  God. 
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hearts,  and  purify  your  souls  from  all  filthiness  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit. 

"  A  good  life  is  the  best  way  to  understand  wisdom 
and  religion,  because,  by  the  experiences  and  re- 
lishes of  religion,  there  is  conveyed  to  them  a  sweet* 
ness  to  which  all  wicked  men  are  strangers.  There 
is  in  the  things  of  God,  to  those  who  practise  them> 
a  deliciousness  that  makes  us  love  them,  and  that 
love  admits  us  into  God's  cabinet,  and  strangely 
clarifies  the  understanding  by  the  purification  of  the 
heart.    For  when  our  reason  is  raised  up  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  turned  quickly  into  experience ; 
when  our  faith  relies  upon  the  principles  of  Christ, 
it  is  changed  into  vision;  and  so  long  as  we  know 
God  only  in  the  ways  of  men,  by  contentious  learn- 
ing, by  arguing  and  dispute,  we  see  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  him,  and  in  that  shadow  we  meet  with 
many  dark  appearances,  little  certainty,  and  much 
conjecture ;  but  when  we  know  him  Xo7w  awo^amiKw, 
ryakrjvrj  voepa  with  the  eyes  of  holiness  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  gracious  experiences,  with  a  quiet  spirit  and 
the  peace  of  enjoyment,  then  we  shall  hear  what  we 
never  heard,  and  see  what  our  eyes  never  saw ;  then 
the  mysteries  of  Godliness  shall  be  open  unto  us,  and 
clear  as  the  windows  of  the  morning ;  and  this  is 
rarely  well  expressed  by  the  Apostle.    ili  we  stand 
up  from  the  dead  and  awake  from  sleep,  then  Christ 
shall  give  us  light/ 

"  For  though  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  writ- 
ten by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  they  are  written  within 
and  without ;  and  besides  the  light  that  shines  upon 
the  face  of  them,  unless  there  be  a  light  shining  within 
our  hearts,  unfolding  the  leaves,  and  interpreting  the 
mysterious  sense  of  the  Spirit,  convincing  our  con- 
sciences and  preaching  to  our  hearts ;  to  look  for 
Christ  in  the  leaves  of  the  gospel,  is  to  look  for 
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the  living  among  the  dead.  There  is  a  life  in  them ; 
but  that  life  is,  according  to  St.  Paul's  expression, 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  unless  the  Spirit  of  God 
draw  it  forth,  we  shall  not  be  able. 

"Human  learning  brings  excellent  ministeries 
towards  this ;  it  is  admirably  useful  for  the  reproof 
of  heresies,  for  the  detection  of  fallacies,  for  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures,  for  collateral  testimonies,  for 
exterior  advantages ;  but  there  is  something  beyond 
this,  that  human  learning  without  the  addition  of 
divine  can  never  reach. 

"  A  good  man,  though  unlearned  in  secular  know- 
ledge, is  like  the  windows  of  the  temple,  narrow 
without  and  broad  within ;  he  sees  not  so  much  of 
what  profits  not  abroad,  but  whatsoever  is  within, 
and  concerns  Religion  and  the  glorifications  of  God, 
that  he  sees  with  a  broad  inspection,  but  all  human 
learning  without  God  is  but  blindness  and  folly.  One 
man  discourses  of  the  sacrament,  another  receives 
Christ;  one  discourses  for  or  against  transubstantia- 
tion ;  but  the  good  man  feels  himself  to  be  changed, 
and  so  joined  to  Christ,  that  he  only  understands 
the  true  sense  of  transubstantiation,  while  he  be- 
comes to  Christ  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  the  same  spirit  with  his  Lord. 

"  From  holiness  we  have  the  best  instruction. 
For  that  which  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  this  new  nature,  this  vital  principle  within  us, 
it  is  that  which  is  worth  our  learning  :  not  vain  and 
empty,  idle  and  insignificant  notions,  in  which,  when 
vou  have  laboured  till  your  eyes  are  fixed  in  their 
orbs,  and  your  flesh  unfixed  from  its  bones,  you  are 
no  better  and  no  wiser.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
your  teacher,  he  will  teach  you  such  truths  as  will 
make  you  know  and  love  God,  and  become  like  to 
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him,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever,  by  passing  from  simili- 
tude to  union  and  eternal  fruition. 

"  Too  many  scholars  have  lived  upon  air  and 
empty  notions  for  many  ages  past,  and  troubled 
themselves  with  tying  and  untying  knots,  like  hypo- 
chondriacs in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  thinking  of  nothings, 
and  troubling  themselves  with  nothings,  and  falling 
out  about  nothings,  and  being  very  wise  and  very 
learned  in  things  that  are  not,  and  work  not,  and 
were  never  planted  in  Paradise  by  the  finger  of  God. 
If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  our  teacher,  we  shall  learn 
to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good,  to  be  wise  and  to  be 
holy,  to  be  profitable  and  careful ;  and  they  that 
walk  in  this  way  shall  find  more  peace  in  their  coi*- 
sciences,  more  skill  in  the  scriptures,  more  satis- 
faction in  their  doubts,  than  can  be  obtained  by  all 
the  polemical  and  impertinent  disputations  of  the 
world.  The  man  that  is  wise,  he  that  is  conducted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  knows  better  in  what  Christ's 
kingdom  doth  consist  than  to  throw  away  his  time 
and  interest, "his  peace  and  safety,  for  what?  for  re- 
ligion? no:  for  the  body  of  religion?  not  so  much: 
for  the  garment  of  the  body  of  religion  ?  no,  not  for 
so  much;  but  for  the  fringes  of  the  garment  of  the 
body  of  religion ;  for  such,  and  no  better,  are  many 
religious  disputes ;  things,  or  rather  circumstances 
and  manners  of  things,  in  which  the  soul  and  spirit 
are  not  at  all  concerned.  The  knowledge  which 
comes  from  Godliness  is  oktmpov 
something  more  certain  and  divine  than  all  demon- 
stration and  human  learning. 

"  And  now  to  conclude: — to  you  I  speak,  fathers 
and  brethren,  you  who  are  or  intend  to  be  of  the 
clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  compendium  of  your 
studies,  the  best  alleviation  of  your  labours,  the 
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truest  method  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  by  reading  mul- 
titudes of  books,  but  by  studying  the  truth  of  God; 
it  is  not  by  laborious  commentaries  of  the  doctors 
that  you  can  finish  your  work,  but  the  exposition  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  meta- 
physics, but  by  the  proportions  of  holiness;  and 
when  all  books  are  read,  and  all  arguments  examined, 
and  all  authorities  alleged,  nothing  can  be  found  to 
be  true  that  is  unholy.  The  learning  of  the  fathers 
was  more  owing  to  their  piety  than  their  skill,  more 
to  God  than  to  themselves.  These  were  the  men 
that  prevailed  against  error,  because  they  lived  ac- 
cording to  truth.  If  ye  walk  in  light,  and  live  in 
the  spirit,  your  doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that  truth 
will  prevail. 

"  I  pray  God  to  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this 
wisdom,  to  study  this  learning,  to  labour  for  the 
understanding  of  Godliness;  so  your  time  and  your 
studies,  your  persons  and  your  labours,  will  be  holy 
and  useftd,  sanctified  and  blessed,  beneficial  to  men 
and  pleasing  to  God,  through  him  who  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to  all  that  love  him, 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and 
redemption." 

Thus  far  Bishop  Taylor ;  and  will  any  one  among 
our  living  theologists  controvert  the  merits  of  Bishop 
Taylor  ?  Is  there  one  among  them  whom  the  public 
judgment  will  place  in  the  same  rank  with  him? 
Will  any  one  stigmatize  him  as  an  ignorant  enthu- 
siast? His  strength  of  understanding  and  powers 
of  reasoning,  as  well  as  eloquence,  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  his  sermons,  in  his  Liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing, and  in  his  polemical  writings.  I  must  conclude, 
that  he  understood  the  Christian  religion  better  than 
most  of  the  sons  of  men;  because,  to  admirable 
abilities  and  erudition,  he  united  the  finest  feelings 
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of  devotion.  His  authority  must  have  weight  with 
all  serious  and  humble  inquirers  into  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  and  his  authority  strongly  and  repeat* 
edly  inculcates  the  opinion  which  I  wish  to  maintain 
that  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  is 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  every 
heart  which  is  duly  disposed  and  prepared  to  receive 
it  Let  his  words  be  remembered :  " unless  therthi 
in  our  hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  qf  Qodt 
the  gospel  itself  is  a  dead  letter." 

And  I  wish  it  to  be  duly  attended  to,  that  th# 
discourse  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  made*  . 
was  not  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly,  but  to  fhft  , 
clergy  of  an  university,  and  at  a  solemn  visitation  , 
The  Bishop  evidently  wished  that  the  doctrines  whicfc 
he  taught  might  be  disseminated  among  the  people 
by  the  parochial  clergy.  They  were  disseminated  J 
and  in  consequence  of  such  doctrines,  Christianity 
flourished.  They  must  be  again  disseminated  bjr 
men  having  authority,  and  all  the  parochial  clergy,  if 
they  sincerely  wish  to  check  the  progress  of  infidelity* 
The  minds  of  men  must  be  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  an  influential  divinity  in  the  Christian  religion,  or 
they  will  reject  it  for  the  morality  of  Socrates,  Seneca* 
the  modern  philosophers,  and  all  those  plausible 
reasoners,  to  whom  this  world  and  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention. 

The  old  divines  taught  and  preached  with  won* 
derful  efficacy,  because  they  spoke  as  men  having 
authority  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  as  the 
disputers  of  this  world,  proud  of  a  little  science, 
acquired  from  heathen  writers  in  the  cloisters  of  ail 
academy.  There  was  a  celestial  glory  diffused  rouipd  ! 
the  pulpits  of  the  old  divines;  and  the  hearers*'  I 
struck  with  veneration,  listened  to  the  preacher  as  to 
an  undoubted  oracle.   Full  of  grace  were  his  lips  J 
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of  devotion.  *  His  authority  must  have  weight  with 
all  serious  and  humble  inquirers  into  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  tod  his  authority  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly inculcates  the  opinion  which  I  wish  to  maintain, 
that  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  oiir  religion  is 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  every 
heart  which  is  duly  disposed  and  prepared  to  receive 
it  Let  his  words  be  remembered :  "  unless  there  be 
in  our  hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  cf  God, 
the  gospel  itself  is  a  dead  letter." 

And  I  wish  it  to  be  duly  attended  to,  that  the 
discourse  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  made, 
was  not  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly,  but  to  the 
clergy  of  an  university,  and  at  a  solemn  visitation. 
The  Bishop  evidently  wished  that  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught  might  be  disseminated  among  the  people 
by  the  parochial  clergy.  They  were  disseminated  j 
and  in  consequence  of  such  doctrines,  Christianity 
flourished.  They  must  be  again  disseminated  by 
men  having  authority,  and  all  the  parochial  clergy,  if 
they  sincerely  wish  to  check  the  progress  of  infidelity. 
The  minds  of  men  must  be  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  an  influential  divinity  in  the  Christian  religion,  or 
they  will  reject  it  for  the  morality  of  Socrates,  Seneca, 
the  modern  philosophers,  and  all  those  plausible 
reasoners,  to  whom  this  world  and  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention. 

The  old  divines  taught  and  preached  with  won- 
derful efficacy,  because  they  spoke  as  men  having 
authority  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  as  the 
disputers  of  this  world,  proud  of  a  little  science, 
acquired  from  heathen  writers  in  the  cloisters  of  an 
academy.  There  was  a  celestial  glory  diffused  round 
the  pulpits  of  the  old  divines j  and  the  hearers. 
Struck  with  veneration,  listened  to  the  preacher  as  to 
an  undoubted  oracle.   Full  of  grace  were  his  lips  j 
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and  moral  truth  wad  beautifully  illuminated  by  divine. 
She  easily  won  and  firmly  fixed  the  affections  of  men, 
clothed,  as  she  was,  with  light  as  with  a  garment 


SECTION  VII. 

Passages  from,  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Smith,  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  corroborative  of  tJie  Opinion  that  the  best  Evidence 
*  of  the  Christian  Religion  arises  from  the  Energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit** 

Minute  philosophers  and  minute  critics,  deriving  all 
their  stock  of  learning  from  the  superficial  imitators 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  entertain  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  merit  of  our  old  divines,  who  drew  their 
wisdom  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  learned  their  philosophy  from  the  schools  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  Such  persons,  from  the  deficiency 
of  their  knowledge,  are  inadequate  judges  of  the 
merit  of  men  like  him  from  whom  is  taken  the  fol- 
lowing quotation;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
stigmatize  them  with  the  appellation  of  visionaries  or 
fanatics.  But  with  persons  of  true  learning  and 
good  minds,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  opinions 
of  this  profoundly  learned  author  and  virtuous  man 
will  have  great  weight.  His  style  may  be  a  little 
antiquated,  like  that  of  Bishop  Taylor;  yet,  it 
abounds  with  beauty,  and  must  please  all  whose 
reading  is  not  confined  to  modern  pamphlets  and 
French  literature. 

"  Divine  truth  is  not  to  be  discerned  so  much  in 
a  man's  brain  as  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  divine  and 
spiritual  sense  which  alone  is  able  to  converse  in- 
ternally with  the  life  and  soul  of  divine  truth,  as 
mixing  and  uniting  itself  with  it;  while  vulgar  minds 
behold  only  the  body  and  outside  of  it.    Though  in 

*  See  his  Select  Discourses,  published  in  16&6. 
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itself  it  be  most  intelligible,  and  such  as  the  human, 
mind  may  most  easily  apprehend,  yet  there  is  an  in- 
crustation, as  the  Hebrew  writers  call  it,*  upon  all 
corrupt  minds,  which  hinders  the  lively  taste  and 
relish  of  it. 

"  The  best  acquaintance  with  religion  is  a  know- 
ledge taught  of  God  :f  it  is  a  light  which  descends 
from  heaven,  which  alone  is  able  to  guide  and  con- 
duct the  souls  of  men  to  that  heaven  whence  it  comes. 
The  Christian  religion  is  an  influx  from  God  upon 
the  minds  of  good  men;  and  the  great  design  of  the 
gospel  is  to  unite  human  nature  to  divinity. 

€€  The  gospel  is  a  mighty  efflux  and  emanation  of 
life  and  spirit,  freely  issuing  forth  from  an  omnipotent 
source  of  grace  and  love;  that  godlike,  vital  influence, 
by  which  the  Divinity  derives  itself  into  the  souls  of 
men,  enlivening  and  transforming  them  into  its  own 
likeness,  and  strongly  imprinting  upon  them  a  copy 
of  its  own  beauty  and  goodness :  like  the  spiritual 
virtue  of  the  heavens,  which  spreads  itself  freely 
upon  the  lower  world,  and  subtilely  insinuating  itself 
into  this  benumbed,  feeble,  earthly  matter,  begets 
life  and  motion  in  it:  briefly,  it  is  that  whereby  God 
comes  to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

"  The  Apostle  calls  the  law  the  ministration  of  the 
letter  and  of  death,  it  being  in  itself  but  a  dead  letter, 
as  all  that  which  is  without  a  man's  soul  must  be; 
but  on  the  other  side,  he  calls  the  gospel,  because 
of  the  intrinsical  and  vital  administration  of  it  in 
living  impressions  upon  the  souls  of  men,  the  minis- 
tration of  the  spirit,  and  the  ministration  of  righte- 
ousness ;  by  which  he  cannot  mean  the  history  of  the 
gospel,  or  those  credenda  propounded  to  us  to  be- 
lieve: for  this  would  make  the  gospel  itself  as  much 

*  Incrustamentum  immunditiei—An  incrustation  of  filth. 
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an  external  thing  as  the  law  was ;  and  so  we  see 
that  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
But  indeed  he  means  a  vital  efflux  from  God  upon 
the  souls  of  men,  whereby  they  are  made  partakers 
of  life  and  strength  from  him. 

"  Though  the  history  and  outward  communication 
of  the  gospel  to  us  in  scriptis  is  to  be  always  ac- 
knowledged as  a  special  mercy  and  advantage,  and 
certainly  no  less  privilege  to  the  Christians  than  it 
was  to  the  Jews,  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  oracles 
of  God,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  Apostle,  where  he 
compares  the  law  and  the  gospel,  means  something 
which  is  more  than  a  piece  of  book-learning,  or  an 
historical  narration  of  the  free  love  of  God,  in  the 
several  contrivances  of  it  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. 

"  The  evangelical  or  new  law  is  an  efflux  of  life 
and  power  from  God  himself,  the  original  of  life  and 
power,  and  produceth  life  wherever  it  comes ;  and  to 
this  double  dispensation  of  law  and  gospel  does 
St.  Paul  clearly  refer  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  You  are  the  epistle 
of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God. — Not  in  tables 
of  stone;  which  last  words  are  a  plain  gloss  upon  that 
mundane  kind  of  administering  the  law,  in  a  mere 
external  way,  to  which  he  opposeth  the  gospel. 

"  The  gospel  is  not  so  much  a  system  and  body  of 
saving  divinity,  as  the  spirit  and  vital  influence  of  it 
spreading  itself  over  all  the  powers  of  men's  souls, 
and  quickening  them  into  a  divine  life;  it  is  not  so 
properly  a  doctrine  that  is  wrapt  up  in  ink  and  paper, 
as  it  is  vitaus  scientia,  a  living  impression  made 
upon  the  soul  and  spirit.  The  gospel  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  verbis  as  in  virtute ; — in  the  Written 
word,  as  in  the  internal  energy." 
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He  who  wishes  to  have  ,  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
profound  scholar  and  most  excellent  man,  will  find  a 
pleasing  account  of  him  in  Bishop  Patrick's  sermon 
at  his  funeral,  subjoined  to  the  Select  Discourses, 
which  abound  with  beautiful  passages,  illustrative  of 
the  true  Christian  philosophy. 

That  I  am  not  singular  in  thinking  highly  of  Smith's 
Select  Discourses,  is  clearly  manifested  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Bishop  Watson  having  inserted  one  of 
them  in  his  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts.  The 
Bishop  indeed  expressly  says,  that  all  the  Discourses 
of  Smith  are  very  valuable,  and  particularly  that 
which  he  has  selected,  and  which  indeed  wag  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Le  Clerc,  an  excellent  judge, 
and  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah. 


SECTION  VIII. 

The  Opinion  of  Bishop  Sanderson  m  the  Impossibility  of  becoming  a 
Christian  without  supernatural  Assistance. 

As  the  weight  of  the  authorities  which  I  adduce  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  opinion  the  reader  entertains 
of  the  men  who  furnish  them,  I  think  it  right  to  say 
something  of  their  characters ;  but  most  of  them  are 
so  well  known,  that  I  should  almost  as  soon  think  of 
poiuting  out  the  lustre  of  the  day-star  in  the  heavens, 
as  of  displaying  in  detail  their  splendid  and  acknow- 
ledged merits.  But  if  any  should  be  unacquainted 
with  Bishop  Sanderson's  high  renown,  I  must  refer 
him  to  the  life  of  the  Bishop,  most  beautifully  de- 
lineated by  Isaac  Walton.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
can  never  be  suspected  of  Bishop  Sanderson  that  his 
religious  sentiments  originated  in  imbecility  of  in- 
tellect j  for  he  has  proved  himself  the  first  logiciaji 
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and  acutest  reasoner  of  Ids  time,  Vigour  of  under* 
standing  and  clearness  of  conception  were  his  charac- 
teristics. Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  despise  his 
religious  opinions,  prove  themselves  competent  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  him,  by  equalling  his  book 
of  Logic  and  his  Cases  of  Conscience. 

"  It  was  Simon  Magus's  error/'  says  Bishop  San- 
derson, u  to  think  that  the  gift  of  God  might  be 
purchased  with  money ;  and  it  hath  a  spice  of  his 
sin,  and  so  may  go  for  a  kind  of  simony,  to  think 
that  spiritual  gifts  may  be  purchased  with  labour. 
You  may  rise  up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  study 
hard,  and  read  much,  and  devour  the  marrow  of  the 
best  authors,  and  when  you  have  done  all,  unless 
God  give  a  blessing  unto  your  endeavours,  be  as 
thin  and  meagre  in  regard  of  true  and  useful  learn- 
ing, as  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  were  after  they  had 
eaten  the  fat  ones.*  It  is  God  that  both  ministereth 
seed  to  the  sower,  and  multiplieth  the  seed  sown ; 
the  principal  and  the  increase  are  both  his. 

"  It  is  dear  that  all  Christian  virtues  and  graces, 
though  wrought  immediately  by  us,  and  with  the 
free  consent  of  our  own  wills,  are  yet  the  fruit  of 
God's  Spirit  working  in  us.  That  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  proceed  originally  from  any  strength  of 
nature,  or  any  inherent  power  in  man's  free-will; 
nor  are  they  acquired  by  the  culture  of  philosophy, 
the  advantages  of  education,  or  any  improvement 
whatsoever  of  natural  abilities  by  the  helps  of  art 
or  industry :  but  are  in  truth  thfe  proper  effects  of 
that  supernatural  grace  which  is  given  unto  us  by 
the  good  pleasure  of  God  the  Father,  merited  for  us 
by  the  precious  blood  of  God  the  Son,  and  conveyed 
into  our  hearts  by  the  sweet  and  secret  inspirations 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Love,  joy,  and  peace  are 
*  Gefteais,  xli.  21. 
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fruits,  not  at  all  of  the  flesh,  but  merely  of  the 
Spirit 

"  All  those  very  many  passages  'in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  either  set  forth  the  unframableness 
of  our  nature  to  the  doing  of  any  thing  that  is  good, 
(not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  a 
good  thought;  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth 
no  good  thing  j*  and  the  like,)  or  else  ascribe  our 
best  performances  to  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  God, 
{without  vie  you  can  do  nothing.  All  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God.  Not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of 
God.  It  is  God  that  worheth  in  you  both  the 
will  and  deed;\  and  the  like,)  are  so  many  clear 
confirmations  of  the  truth.  Upon  the  evidence  of 
which  truth  it  is  that  our  mother  the  church  hath 
taught  us  in  the  public  service  to  beg  at  the  hands 
oi  Almighty  God  that  he  would  endue  us  with,  the 
grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  our  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  holy  word:  and  again,  (consonantly  to  the 
matter  we  are  in  hand  with,  almost  in  termims,)  that 
he  would  give  to  all  men  increase  of  grace  to  hear 
meekly  his  tvord,  and  to  receive  it  with  pure  affection, 
and  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  As  with- 
out which  grace  it  were  not  possible  for  us  to  amend 
our  lives,  or  to  bring  forth  such  fruits,  according  as 
God  requireth  in  his  holy  word. 

"  And  the  reason  is  clear :  because  as  the  tree 
is,  such  must  the  fruit  be.  Do  men  look  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?%  Or  can  they 
expect  from  a  salt  fountain  other  than  brackish 
water?  Certainly,  what  is  born  of  flesh  can  be  no 
better  than  flesh.  Who. can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  that  which  is  unclean  ?§  Or  how  can  any  thing 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  5.    Romans,  vii.  18. 

t  John,  xv.  7.   2  Cor.  iii.  5.   Eph.  ii.  8.   Phil.  ii.  18. 

X  Matt.  vii.  16.  §  Job,  xiv.  4. 
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that  is  good  proceed  from  a  heart,  all  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts  whereof  are  only  and  continu- 
ally evil?*  If  we  would  have  the  fruit  good,  reason 
will  (and  our  Saviour  prescribeth  the  same  method) 
that  order  be  taken,  first  to  make  the  tree  good. 

"  But  you  will  say,  it  is  as  impossible  so  to  alter  the 
nature  of  the  flesh  as  to  make  it  bring  forth  good 
spiritual  fruit ;  as  it  is  to  alter  the  nature  of  a  crab 
or  thorn,  so  as  to  make  it  bring  forth  a  pleasant 
apple.  Truly,  and  so  it  is  :  if  you  shall  endeavour 
to  mend  the  fruit  by  altering  the  stock,  you  shall 
find  the  labour  altogether  fruitless  ; — a  crab  will  be 
a  crab  still,  when  you  have  done  what  you  can  :  and 
you  may  as  well  hope  to  wash  an  Ethiopian  white,  as 
to  purge  the  flesh  from  sinful  pollution. 

€€  The  work  therefore  must  be  done  quite  another 
way :  not  by  alteration,  but  addition.  That  is,  leav- 
ing the  old  principle  to  remain  as  it  was,  by  super- 
inducing ab  extra  a  new  principle,  of  a  different  and 
more  kindly  quality.  We  see  tlhe  experiment  of  it 
daily  in  the  grafting  of  trees,  a  crabstock,  if  it  have 
a  cion  of  some  delicate  apple  artfully  grafted  in  it ; 
look  what  branches  are  suffered  to  grow  out  of  the 
stock  itself,  they  will  all  follow  the  nature  of  the  stock, 
and  if  they  bring  forth  any  fruit  at  all,  it  will  be 
sour  and  styptic.  But  the  fruit  that  groweth  from 
the  graft  will  be  pleasant  to  the  taste,  because  it 
followeth  the  nature  of  the  graft.  We  read  of 
X070S  ep4w709,  an  engrafted  word.  Our  carnal  hearts 
are  the  old  stock ;  which,  before  the  word  of  God  be 
grafted  in  it,  cannot  bring  forth  any  spiritual  fruit 
acceptable  to  God:  but  when,  by  the  powerful 
operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  word  which  we 
hear  with  our  outward  ears  is  inwardly  grafted 
therein,  it  then  bringeth  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
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*  Gen.  vi.  5. 
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living.  So  that  all  the  bad  fruits  that  appear  in  our 
lives  come  from  the  old  stock,  the  flesh:  and  if 
there  be  any  good  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  it  is 
from  the  virtue  of  that  word  of  grace  that  is  grafted 
in  us." 

What  modern  philosopher  or  divine  can  rival 
Bishop  Sanderson?  His  Pralectumes  rank  him  with 
Aristotle :  his  piety,  with  the  chief  of  the  apostles. 
Yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  a  critic,  whose 
attainments  would  not  qualify  him  even  to  read  his 
Latin  works,  would  condemn  his  divinity,  if  it  were 
now  first  published,  as  weak  and  fanatical.  But  let 
us  beware  of  being  misled  in  the  most  important 
matters,  by  the  arrogant  decisions  of  superficial  men 
filling  up  the  mighty  void  of  sense  and  solid  learn- 
ing, with  self-conceit  and  a  malignant  spirit  of  de- 
traction. 


SECTION  DC 

Dr.  Isaac  Bottom-**  Opinion  <f  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  aforded 
hy  the  iUmmumaiimg  Opentkm  of  the  Hofy  Spirit;  amd  on  the  Hohf 
Spirit  in  general. 

Ocr  country  has  produced  many  divines  equally 
admirable  for  their  doctrine  and  their  eloquence, 
and,  I  believe,  all  competent  judges  will  allow  that 
Barrow  stands  among  them  preeminently  distin- 
guished. One  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  phi* 
losophers  of  his  age,  he  thought  it  no  derogation 
from  his  character  as  an  acute  reasoner,  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  supernatural  influence :  that  doctrine 
which  some  very  inferior  writers  of  the  present  day 
wish  to  stigmatize  as  fanatical  and  ridiculous. 

4i  Our  reason/*  says  Dr.  Barrow,  €€  is  shut  up, 
and  barred  with  various  appetites,  humours>  and 
passions  against  gospel  truths ;  nor  can  we  admit 
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them  into  our  hearts,  except  God,  by  his  spirit, 
do  set  open  our  mind,  and  work  a  free  passage  for 
them  into  us.  It  is  he  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  that  must,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh, 
illustrate  our  hearts  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
things.  An  unction*  from  the  Holy  One,  clearing 
our  eyes,  softening  our  hearts,  healing  our  distem- 
pered faculties,  must,  as  St.  John  informeth  us,  teach 
and  persuade  us  this  sort  of  truths.  A  hearty  belief 
of  these  seemingly  incredible  propositions  must  in- 
deed be,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it,  thp  gift  of  God,  pro- 
ceeding from  that  Spirit  of  faith  whereof  the  same 
Apostle  speaketh;  such  faith  is  not,  as  St.  Basil 
saith,  engendered  by  geometrical  necessities,  but 
by  the  effectual  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal  to  us,  nor  can  any 
man  with  clear  confidence  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord 
(the  Messias,  the  infallible  Prophet,  the  universal 
Lawgiver,  the  Son  of  the  living  God)  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Every  spirit  which  sincerely  confesseth 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  we  may,  with  St.  John,  safely 
conclude  to  be  of  God;  for  of  ourselves  we  are 
not  sufficient,  as  the  Apostle  says,  Xo^eaOai  Ti,  to  rea* 
son  out  or  collect  any  of  these  things.  We  never, 
of  our  own  accord,  without  divine  attraction,  should 
come  unto  Christ ;  that  is,  should  effectually  consent 
unto  and  embrace  his  institution,  consisting  of  such 
unplausible  propositions  and  precepts.  Hardly 
would  his  own  disciples,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed 
the  light  of  his  conversation  and  instruction,  have 

*  This  word,  though  used  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  most  learned 
divines,  has  been  the  subject  of  laughter  among  many  \  and  the 
use  of  it  has  subjected  this  treatise  of  mine  to  the  scoffs  of  thqse 
who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner.  In  defence  of  it,  I  appeal  to 
the  apostle  8t.  John;  and,  as  Dr.  Barrow  was  not  ashamed  to 
adopt  it,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  use  it  without  scruple. 
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admitted  it,  if  he  had  not  granted  them  that  Spirit 
of  truth,  whose  work  it  was  oh^etv,  to  lead  them  in 
this  unknown  and  uncouth  way;  ai^eXW,  to  tell 
them  again  and  again,  that  is,  to  instil  and  incul- 
cate these  crabbed  truths  upon  them ;  to 
admonish,  excite,  and  urge  them  to  the  marking  and 
minding  them  :  hardly,  I  say,  without  the  guidance 
of  this  Spirit,  would  our  Lord's  disciples  have  ad- 
mitted divers  evangelical  truths,  as  our  Lord  himself 
told  them.  I  have,  said  he,  many  things  beside  to 
jsay  to  you,  but  yp  cannot  as  yet  bear  them ;  but 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  shall  come  he  shall 
conduct  you  into  all  truth. 

"  As  for  the  mighty  sages  of  the  world,  the  learned 
scribes,  the  subtle  disputers,  the  deep  politicians, 
the  wise  men  according  to  the  flesh,  the  men  of 
most  refined  judgment  and  improved  reason*  in  the 
world's  eye,  they  were  more  ready  to  deride  than  to 
regard,  to  impugn  than  to  admit  these  doctrines; 
to  the  Greeks,  who  sought  wisdom,  the  preaching  of 
them  seemed  foolishness. 

"It  is  true,  some  few  sparks  or  flashes  of  this 
xlivine  knowledge  may  possibly  be  driven  out  by 
rational  consideration.  Philosophy  may  yield  some 
twilight  glimmerings  thereof.  Common  reason  may 
dictate  a  faint  consent  unto,  may  produce  a  cold 
tendency  after  some  of  these  things ;  but  a  clear 
perception,  and  a  resolute  persuasion  of  mind, 
that  full  assurance  of  faith  and  inflexible  confession 
of  hope,  ofio\orfia  tt/5  ekwiBoi  a/cXi^s,  which  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  speaks  of,  that  full  assurance  of  under- 

*  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  many 
most  celebrated  authors,  were  certainly  not  deficient  in  intellectual 
powers  3  and  they  reprobated  and  derided  Christianity.  In  what 
then  were  they  deficient  ?  I  fear,  in  grace,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  $ 
which  God  denies  to  the  proud,  and  gives  to  the  humble. 
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standing,  that  abundant  knowledge  of  the  divine 
will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding,  with 
which  St  Paul  did  pray  that  his  Colossians  might  be 
replenished;  these  so  perfect  illustrations  of  the 
mind,  so  powerful  convictions  of  the  heart,  do  argue 
immediate  influences*  from  the  Fountain  of  life  and 
wisdom,  the  divine  Spirit.  No  external  instruction 
could  infuse,  no  interior  discourse  could  excite  them ; 
could  penetrate  these  opacities  of  ignorance,  and 
dissipate  these  thick  mists  of  prejudice,  wherein 
nature  and  custom  do  involve  us ;  could  so  thoroughly 
awaken  the  lethargic  stupidity  of  our  souls;  could 
supple  the  refractory  stiffness  of  our  wills ;  could 
mollify  the  stony  hardness  of  our  hearts ;  could  void 
our  natural  aversation  to  such  things,  and  quell  that 
<fo>ot*ifia  <raPico9,  that  carnal  mind,  which,  St.  Paul  says, 
is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  could  depress 
those  v^rwfiara,  those  lofty  towers  of  self-conceit, 
reared  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  demolish 
those  oxvpw/una,  those  bulwarks  of  self-will  and  per- 
verse stomach  opposed  against  the  impressions  of 
divine  faith,  and  captivate  waworma,  every  conceit 
and  device  of  ours  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  and 
his  discipline.  Well,  therefore,  did  St.  Paul  pray 
in  behalf  of  his  Ephesians,  that  God  would  bestow 
on  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  him,  and  that  the  eyes  of  their 
mind  might  be  enlightened,  so  as  to  know  the  hope  of 
their  calling ;  that  is,  to  understand  and  believe  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.*  *  *  * 

"  We  proceed  now  to  the  peculiar  offices,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  many  such 
there  are  in  an  especial  manner  attributed  or  appro- 

*  Immediate  influences :  what  will  the  rational  Christians  say 
of  the  great  Barrow  for  this  expression  ) 
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priated  to  him ;  which,  as  they  respect  God,  seem 
reducible  to  two  general  ones:  the  declaration  of 
God's  mind,  and  the  execution  of  his  will ;  as  they 
are  referred  to  man,  (for  in  regard  to  other  beings, 
the  Scripture  doth  not  so  much  consider  what  he 
performs,  it  not  concerning  us  to  know  il,)  are  espe- 
cially the  producing  in  us  all  actions  requisite  or 
conducible  to  our  eternal  happiness  and  salvation; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  intercession  between 
God  and  man,  which  jointly  respecteth  both. 

"  First,  it  is  his  especial  work  to  disclose  God's 
mind  to  us ;  whence  he  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth* 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  the  Spirit  of  revelation  /  for 
that  all  supernatural  light  and  wisdom  have  ever 
proceeded  from  him.  He  instructed  all  the  prophets 
that  have  been  since  the  world  began,  to  know,  he 
enabled  them  to  speak  the  mind  of  God  concerning 
things  present  and  future.  Holy  men  (that  have 
taught  men  their  duty,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  to 
bliss)  were  but  his  instruments,  speaking  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  By  his  inspiration  the  holy  Scriptures  (the  most 
full  and  certain  witness  of  God's  mind,  the  law  and 
testimony  by  which  our  life  is  to  be  directed  and 
regulated)  were  conceived.  He  guided  the  apostle* 
into  all  truth,  and  by  them  instructed  the  wGrid  in 
the  knowledge  of  God's  gracious  intentions  towards 
mankind,  and  in  ail  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  gospel  i 
That  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto 
the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit.  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him  ;  but  God  hath  revealed  them 
to  us  by  his  Spirit,  saith  St.  Paul.  All  the  know- 
ledge we  can  pretend  to  in  these  things  doth  proceed 
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merely  from  his  revelation,  doth  wholly  rely  upon 
his  authority* 

"  To  him  it  especially  belongs  to  execute  the  will  of 
God,  in  matters  transcending  the  ordinary  power 
and  course  of  nature.  Whence  he  is  called  the 
power  of  the  Most  High,  (that  is,  the  substantial 
power  and  virtue  of  God,)  the  finger  qf  God  (as  by 
comparing  the  expression  of  St.  Luke  and  St 
Matthew  may  appear ;)  and  whatever  eminent  God 
hath  designed,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  by  him ; 
by  him  he  framed  the  world,  and  (as  Job  speaketh) 
garnished  the  heavens.  By  him  he  governeth  the 
world,  so  that  all  extraordinary  works  of  Providence, 
(when  God,  beside  the  common  law  and  usual  course 
of  nature,  doth  interpose  to  do  any  thing,)  all  mira- 
culous performances  are  attributed  to  his  energy. 
By  him  our  Saviour,  by  him  the  apostles,  by  him  the 
prophets,  are  expressly  said  to  perform  their  won- 
derful works  j  but  especially  by  him  God  manages 
that  great  work,  so  earnestly  designed  by  him,  of 
our  salvation ;  working  in  us  all  good  dispositions, 
capacifying  us  for  salvation,  directing  and  assisting 
us  in  all  our  actions  tending  thereto. 

"  We  naturally  are  void  of  those  good  dispositions 
in  understanding,  will,  and  affections,  which  are 
needful  to  render  us  acceptable  unto  God,  fit  to 
serve  and  please  him,  capable  of  any  favour  from 
him,  of  any  true  happiness  in  ourselves.  Our  minds 
naturally  are  blind,  ignorant,  stupid,  giddy,  and 
prone  to  error,  especially  in  things  supernatural  and 
spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  ordinary  sense.  Our 
wills  are  froward  and  stubborn,  light  and  unstable, 
inclining  to  evil,  and  averse  from  what  is  truly  good; 
our  affections  are  very  irregular,  disorderly,  and  un- 
settled; to  remove  which  bad  dispositions,  (incon- 
sistent with  God's  friendship  and  favour,  driving  us 
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into  sin  and  misery,)  and  to  beget  those  contrary  to 
them,  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  divine  truth,  a 
love  of  goodness  and  delight  therein ;  a  well-com- 
posed, orderly,  and  steady  frame  of  spirit,  God  in 
mercy  doth  grant  to  us  the  virtue  of  his  Holy  Spirit; 
who  first  opening  our  hearts,  so  as  to  let  in  and 
iapprehend  the  light  of  divine  truth,  then  by  repre- 
sentation of  proper  arguments,  persuading  our  reason 
to  embrace  it,  begetteth  divine  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  faith  in  our  minds,  which  is  the  work  of  illumi- 
nation and  instruction,  the  first  part  of  his  office 
respecting  our  salvation. 

-  "  Then  by  continual  impressions  he  bendeth  our 
inclinations,  and  mollifieth  our  hearts,  and  tempereth 
our  affections  to  a  willing  compliance  with  God's 
will,  and  a  hearty  complacence  in  that  which  is  good 
and  pleasing  to  God;  so  breeding  all  pious  and 
virtuous  inclinations  in  us,  reverence  towards  God, 
charity  to  men,  sobriety  and  purity  as  to  ourselves, 
with  the  rest  of  those  amiable  and  heavenly  virtues 
of  soul,  which  is  the  work  of  sanctification,  another 
great  part  of  his  office. 

"  Both  these  operations  together  (enlightening  our 
minds,  sanctifying  our  wills  and  affections)  do  con- 
stitute and  accomplish  that  work,  which  is  styled  the 
regeneration,  renovation,  vivification,  new  creation, 
resurrection  of  a  man ;  the  faculties  of  our  souls  be- 
ing so  improved,  that  we  become,  as  it  were,  other 
men  thereby;  able  and  apt  to  do  that  for  which 
before  we  were  altogether  indisposed  and  unfit. 

"  He  also  directeth  and  governeth  our  actions,  con- 
tinually leading  and  moving  us  in  the  ways  of  obe- 
dience to  God's  holy  will  and  law.  As  we  live  by 
him,  (having  a  new  spiritual  life  implanted  in  us,) 
so  we  walk  by  him,  are  continually  led  and  acted  by 
his  conduct  and  help.    He  reclaimeth  us  from  error 
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and  sin;  he  supporteth  and  strengtheneth  us  in  tempt- 
ation; he  adviseth  and  admonisheth,  exciteth  and 
encourageth  us  to  all  works  of  piety  and  virtue. 

"  Particularly  he  giiideth  and  quickeneth  us  in  devo- 
tion, showing  us  what  we  should  ask,  raising  in  us 
holy  desires  and  comfortable  hopes,  disposing  us  to 
approach  unto  God  with  $rm  dispositions  of  mi&d, 
love,  and  reverence,  and  humble  confidence. 

€€  It  is  also  a  notable  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  office 
to  comfort  and  sustain  us  in  all  our  religious  practice, 
so  particularly  in  our  doubts,  difficulties,  distresses, 
and  afflictions ;  to  beget  joy,  peace,  and  satisfaction 

us,  in  all  our  performances,  and  in  all  our  suffer- 
ings, whence  the  title  of  Comforter  belongeth  to 
him. 

€€  It  is  also  another  part  thereof  to  assure  us  of 
God's  gracious  love  and  favour,  and  that  we  are  his 
children ;  confirming  in  us  the  hopes  of  our  everlast- 
ing inheritance.  We  feeling  ourselves  to  live  spi- 
ritually by  him,  to  love  God  and  goodness,  to  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  to  delight  in  pleasing  God, 
are  thereby  raised  to  hope  Gojl  loves  and  favours 
us ;  and  that  he  having,  by  so  authentic  a  seal,  rati- 
fied his  word  and  promise,  having  already  bestowed 
so  sure  a  pledge,  so  precious  an  earnest,  so  plentiful 
first-fruits,  will  not  fail  to  make  good  the  remainder 
designed  and  promised  us,  of  everlasting  joy  and 
bliss." 

Let  no  man  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  maintaining 
opinions  on  the  divine  energy,  which  are  thus  sup- 
ported by  a  scholar  and  philosopher  like  Isaac  Bar- 
row ;  a  name  which,  at  Cambridge,  has  ever  stood 
next  in  honour  to  Isaac  Newton. 
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SECTION  X* 

Bishop  Bults  Opinion  on  the  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
Mind  of  Man,  and  its  Union  with  it;  the  Loss  of  that  Spirit  by 
Adam's  Fall,  and  the  Recovery  tfitby  Christ 

Of  Bishop  Bull  it  may  justly  be  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  firmest  pillars  of  the 
church.  If  our  modern  objectors  possessed  a  due 
degree  of  humility,  they  would  at  least  hesitate 
before  they  condemned  a  doctrine  sanctioned  by 
a  man  of  his  profound  learning  and  matchless 
sagacity. 

"  The  second  way,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  witnessed*  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  sons  of  God,  is  by  enlightening  our  under- 
standings and  strengthening  the  eyes  of  our  minds, 
as  occasion  requires,  to  discern  those  gracious  fruits 
and  effects  which  God  hath  wrought  in  us, 

"  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  first  beginning  of 
things  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  and 
invigorated  the  chaos,  or  dark  and  confused  heap  of 
things,  and  caused  light  to  shine  out  of  that  dark- 
ness, can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  he  pleases, 
cause  the  light  of  divine  consolation  to  arise  and 
shine  upon  the  dark  and  disconsolate  soul.  And 
this  he  often  doth.  I  may  here  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  many  good  Christians,  who  sometimes  find 
a  sudden  joy  coming  into  their  minds,  enlightening 
their  understandings,  dispelling  all  clouds  from  thence, 
warming  and  enlivening  their  affections,  and  enabling 
them  to  discern  the  graces  of  God  shining  in  their 
brightness,  and  to  feel  them  vigorously  acting  in 
their  souls,  so  that  they  have  been,  after  a  sort,  trans- 
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figured  with  their  Saviour,  and  wished,  with  St. 
Peter,  that  they  might  always  dwell  on  that  mount 
Tabor**** 

u  Man  may  be  considered  in  a  double  relation ;  first 
in  relation  to  the  natural,  animal,  and  earthly  life; 
and  so  he  is  a  perfect  man,  that  hath  only  a  reason- 
able soul  and  body  adapted  to  it;  for  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  these  are  sufficient  to  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  and  operations  belonging  to  such  a  life. 
But  secondly,  man  may  be  considered  in  order  to  a 
supernatural  end,  and  as  designed  to  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  life ;  and  of  this  life  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
principle.  For  man's  natural  powers  and  faculties, 
even  as  they  were  before  the  fall,  entire,  were  not 
sufficient  or  able  of  themselves  to  reach  such  a  supeiv 
natural  end,  but  needed  the  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit  to  strengthen,  elevate,  and  raise  them.  He 
that  denies  this,  opposes  himself  against  the  stream 
and  current  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  consent 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Therefore  to  the  perfect 
constitution  of  man,  considered  in  this  relation,  a 
reasonable  soul  and  a  body  adapted  thereunto  are 
not  sufficient;  but  there  is  necessarily  required  an 
union  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  both,  as  it  were  fe 
third  essential  principle.  This,  as  it  is  a  certain 
truth,  so  it  is  a  great  mystery  of  Christianity.*  *  *  * 

<€  tTie  great  Basil,  in  his  homily  entitled,  QuodDeus 
non  est  Author  peccati,  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  m&n,  as  it  was  at  first  created,  hath  these  words ; 
What  was  the  chief  or  principal  good  it  enjoyed  t 

TfltE  ASSESSION  Off  GoD  AND  ITS  CONJUNCTION  WITH  HIM 

BY  love  ;  from  which,  when  it  fell,  it  became  depraved 
with  various  and  manifold  evils.  So  in  his  book,  de 
Spiritu  Sancto,  cap.  15,  he  plainly  tells  us,  The  dis- 
pensation of  God  and  our  Saviour  towards  man, 
i&  but  the  recalling  of  him  from  the  fall,  and  M*  t 
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return  into  the  friendship  of  that  God,  from  ^  that 
alienation  which  sin  had  caused.  This  was  the  end 
of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation described  in  the  gospel,  of  his  passion,  cross, 
burial,  and  resurrection;  that  man,  who  is  saved 
by  the  imitation  of  Christ,  might  regain  that,  an- 
cient adoption:  where  he  plainly  supposeth  that 
man  before  his  fall  had  the  adoption  of  a  son,  and 
consequently  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  And  so  he 
expressly  interprets  himself  afterwards  in  the  same 
chapter:  By  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  restored  into 
paradise,  we  regain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  return 
to  the  adoption  of  sons.  Again,  (Homil.  advers. 
Eunomium  5,  p.  117,)  which  have  these  express 
words:  We  are  called  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Apostle  teacheth.  This  (Spirit)  renews 
us,  and  makes  us  again  the  image  of  God,  and  by  the 
lover  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  are  adopted  to  the  Lord,  and  the  new 
creature  again  partakes  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  being 
deprived,  it  had  waxed  old.  And  thus  man  becomes 
again  the  image  of  God,  who  had  fallen  from  the 
divine  similitude,  and  was  become  like  the  beasts 
thatperish. 

«  St.  Cyril  (7th  Dial,  de  Trin.  p.  653,)  delivers  the 
same  doctrine  with  great  perspicuity  and  elegancy, 
in  these  words :  For  when  the  animal  (viz.  man)  ltad 
turned  aside  unto  tvickedness,  and  out  of  too  much 
love  of  the  flesh  had  superinduced  on  himself  the  dis- 
'   ease  of  sin,  that  Spirit  which  formed  him  after  the 

DIVINE  IMAGE,  AND  AS  A  SEAL  WAS  SECRETLY  IMPRESSED 
ON  HIS  SOUL,  WAS  SEPARATED  FROM  HIM,  and  SO  he 

became  corruptible  and  deformed,  and  every  way 
vicious.  But  after  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
had  designed  to  restore  to  its  pristine  firmness  and 
beauty  that  which  was  fallen  into  corruption,  and 
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was  become  adulterated  and  deformed  by  sin  super- 
induced, he  sent  again  into  it  that  divine  and  holy 
Spirit  which  was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  which  hath 
a  natural  aptitude  and  power  to  change  us  into  the 
celestial  image,  viz.  by  transforming  us  into  his  own 
likeness.  And  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  same  work, 
When  the  only  begotten  Son  was  made  man,  finding 
man's  nature  bereft  of  its  ancient  and  primitive  good 
he  hastened  to  transform  it  again  into  the  same  state, 
out  qf  the  fountain  of  his  fulness,  sending  forth  (the 
Spirit,)  and  saying,  receive  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

The  doctrine  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  is  un- 
doubtedly mysterious.  The  operation  cannot  be 
made  evident  to  the  senses,  like  the  tangible  and 
visible  objects  of  experimental  philosophy :  but  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  mysterious  ? 
Is  not  natural  religion  mysterious  ?  Is  not  the  ma- 
terial world,  all  that  we  see  around  us,  mysterious  to 
poor  mortals,  born  just  to  look  about  them  and  to 
die  ?  Univers  enigmatique,  or,  The  whole  World  a 
Riddle,  is  the  wejl-chosen  title  to  a  work  of  an 
ingenious  foreigner.* 


SECTION  XL 

The  opinion*  of  Bishop  Pearson  and  Doctor  Scott,  Author  of  the 
Christian  Life,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  natural  Religion. 

Bishop  Pearson  is  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  divine. 
His  book  on  the  Creed  is  recommended  to  young 
students,  in  the  course  of  their  reading  preparatory 
to  holy,;  orders,  by  tutors,  and  by  bishops.  It  has 
been  most  accurately  examined  and  universally  ap- 

*  Videmus  nunc  per  speculum  in  jenigmate. — We  see  now 
through  a  glass  as  by  an  anigma.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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proved  by  the  most  eminent  theologues  of  our  ©hurcb, 
as  an  orthodox  exposition  of  the  Christian  Greed. 
Let  us  hear  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Srom*s  evi- 
dence, which  now  engages  our  attention. 

"  As  the  increase  and  perfection,  so  the  original 
or  initiation  of  faith  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  not 
only  by  an  external  proposal  in  the  word,  but  by  an 
internal  illumination  in  the  soul,  by  which  we  are 
inclined  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  in  assenting  to 
those  truths  which  unto  a  natural  and  carnal  man  are 
foolishness.  And  thus  we  affirm  not  only  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God,  but  also  the  illumination 
of  the  soul  of  man,  to  be  part  of  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  of  God .»# 

Dr.  Scott,  an  orthodox  divine,  a  zealous  teacher 
of  morality,  celebrated  for  a  book  entitled  the  Chris- 
tian Life,  says,  f c  that  without  the  Holy  Ghost  we 
can  do  nothing;  that  he  is  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.  His  first  office  is  the  informing  of 
our  minds  with  the  light  of  heavenly  truth.  Thus 
the  Apostle  prays  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  would  give  unto  them 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  him,  that  the  eyes  of  their  understandings  being 
enlightened,  they  might  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
Christ's  calling  ;f  and  we  are  told,  that  it  is  by 
receiving  the  Spirit  op  God,  that  we  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God.% 

"  Now  this  illumination  of  the  Spirit  is  two-fold  : 
first,  external,  by  that  revelation  which  he  hath 
given  us  of  God's  mind  and  will  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  miraculous  evidence  by  which  he  sealed 
and  attested  it;  for  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 

*  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  8. 
t  Ephes.  i  17,  18.      %  1  Cor.  ii.  1*. 
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ration  of  God;*  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
was  delivered  by  holy  men,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;\  and  all  those  miraculous  testi- 
monies we  have  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Scrip 
ture  are  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  upon  that  ac* 
count,  are  called  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit) 
so  that  all  the  light  we  receive  from  Scripture,  and 
all  the  evidence  we  have  that  that  light  is  divine,  we 
derive  originally  from  the  Holy  Spirit 

"But  besides  this  external  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  also  an  internal  one,  which 
consists  in  impressing  that  external  light  and  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  upon  our  understandings, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  more  clearly  to  apprehend, 
and  more  effectually  to  believe  it. 

"For  though  the  divine  Spirit  doth  not  (at  least 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  operation)  illuminate 
our  minds  with  any  new  truths,  or  new  evidences  of 
truth,  but  only  presents  to  our  minds  those  old  and 
primitive  truths  and  evidences  which  he  at  first  re- 
vealed and  gave  to  the  world ;  yet  thfcre  is  no  doubt 
but  he  still  continues  not  only  to  suggest  them  both 
to  our  minds,  but  to  urge  and  repeat  them  with  that 
importunity,  and  thereby  to  imprint  them  with  that 
clearness  and  efficacy,  as  that  if  we  do  not,  through 
a  wicked  prejudice  against  them,  wilfully  divert  our 
minds  from  them  to  vain  or  sinful  objects,  we  must 
unavoidably  apprehend  them  far  more  distinctly, 
and  assent  to  them  far  more  cordially  and  effectually 
than  otherwise  we  should  or  could  have  done ;  for 
our  minds  are  naturally  so  vain  and  stupid,  so  giddy, 
listless,  and  inadvertent,  especially  in  spiritual 
things,  which  are  abstract  from  common  sense,  as 
that,  did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  frequently  present, 
importunately  urge,  and  .thereby  fix  these  on  011? 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  t  » Pet.  1.  M.  ■> 
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minds,  our  knowledge  of  them  would  be  so  confused, 
and  our  belief  so  wavering  and  unstable,  as  tbat  they 
would  never  have  any  preventing  influence  on  our 
wills  and  affections.  So  that  our  knowledge  and 
belief  of  divine  things,  so  far  as  they  are  saving  and 
effectual  to  our  renovation,  are  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ducts of  this  internal  illumination."* 


SECTION  XII. 
Bishop  Smalridge  on  the  absolute  Necessity  of  Grace. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  now  sufficiently  defended  the 
doctrine  of  divine  energy,  by  the  authorities  of  men 
to  whom  the  world  has  hitherto  paid  great  respect  and 
deference.  I  have  fully  exempted  it  from  the  charge 
of  singularity,  fanaticism,  and  folly.  But,  as  the 
subject  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  add  a  few  more  testimonies,  in  the  hope 
that  some  among  the  many  opposers  of  the  doctrine, 
may  find  reason  to  change  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
think  the  matter  not  unworthy  their  most  serious 
consideration.  The  following  authority  is  that  of 
Bishop  Smalridge,  Dean  of  Christ-church,  a  man 
very  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Aldrich  and  Atterbury.  Such  writers  will 
not  be  ranked  by  men  of  sense  with  the  illiterate 
zealots  of  Methodism. 

"  He  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  absolute  ne- 

■*  This  testimony  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  given  when 
divines  extolled  morality  and  decried  all  mystery.  Our  Saviour 
and  Socrates  then  ranked  together  like  Plutarch's  parallels. 
Warburton,  following  their  fashion,  expressly  says,  "  that  Socrates, 
preaching  moral  virtue,  and  dying  to  bear  witness  to  the  unity  of 
the  godhead,  was  made  to  the  Grecian  people  wisdom  and  righte- 
ousness, not  less  than  Jesus.0 
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cessity  of  God's  grace  to  invigorate  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws,  must  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  must  have 
been  as  careless  an  observer  of  what  passes  within 
his  own  breast,  as  of  what  is  written  in  the  holy- 
Scriptures,    When  one  gives  himself  leisure  to  take 
a  survey  ot  his  own  faculties,  and  observe  how  dark 
sighted  he  is  in  the  perception  of  divine  truths ;  with 
what  reluctance  he  sometimes  chooses  what  his  under- 
standing plainly  represents  to  him  as  good,  and 
refuses  what  his  own  conscience  directly  pronounces 
to  be  evil ;  how  apt  his  affections  are  to  rebel 
against  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  to  hurry  him 
another  way  than  he  knows  he  should,  and,  in  his 
sober  mind,  very  fain  would  go ;  when  he  sets  be- 
fore his  thoughts  the  great  variety  of  duties  com- 
manded, and  of  sins  forbidden,  and  the  perverseness 
of  his  own  depraved  nature^  which  gives  him  an 
antipathy  to  those  duties  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
those  sins ;  when  he  reflects  on  the  power  and  cun- 
ning of  his  spiritual  enemies,  always  alluring  him  to 
sin,  and  seducing  him  from  the  practice  of  virtue  j 
when  he  weighs  with  himself  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tising every  duty,  and  forsaking  every  kind  of 
wickedness,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  title  to  the 
promises  of  the  gospel ;  when  he  takes  a  view  of 
those  particular  obstacles  which  hinder  him  in  the 
exercise  of  several  graces,  and  of  the  strong  tempt- 
ations which  prompt  him  to  the  commission  of 
several  sins  ;  when  he  considers  the  aptness  of  hu- 
man nature  to  grow  weary  of  performing  the  same 
things,  though  in  themselves  never  so  pleasant,  and 
its  still  greater  disposition  to  grow  faint,  when  the 
actions  continually  to  be  repeated  are  burdensome 
to  flesh  and  blood  j  when  he  compares  the  necessity 
of  perseverance  with  the  difficulty  of  it,  the  pre- 
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valence  of  things  present  and  sensible  with  the  weak- 
ness wherewith  those  objects  affect  us  that  are 
absent  and  spiritual ;  when,  I  say,  a  considering  man 
puts  all  these  things  together,  he  cannot  but  be  con- 
vinced, that  narrotv  is  the  path  that  leads  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  that  without  illumination  from  the 
Spirit  op  God,  he  shall  not  be  able  rightly  to  discern 
it ;  that  strait  is  the  gate  which  opens  an  entry  into 
heaven ;  and  that  he  cannot,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
natural  strength,  without  new  power  given  him  from 
above,  and  the  secret  influences  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  adding  force  and  energy  to  his  own  endear 
vours,  force  his  way  through  it.  Conscious,  there* 
fore,  of  his  own  weakness,  he  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  God's  grace ;  and  being  ready  to  sink 
through  his  own  natural  weight,  unless  supported 
by  foreign  help,  he  will  cry  out  with  St.  Peter,  Save 
me,  Lord,  or  else  I  perish. 

"  Some  philosophers  pf  old  flattered  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  men,  by  teaching  them  that  they  wanted 
nothing  to  make  them  virtuous,  but  only  a  firm  and 
steady  resolution  of  being  so;  that  this  resolution 
they  themselves  were  masters  of,  and  might  exert  at 
their  own  pleasure.  They  confidently  boasted  that 
their  happiness  was  a  thing  wholly  in  their  own 
power;  that  they  need  not  ask  of  the  gods  to  be- 
virtuous,  nor  consequently  to  be  happy,  since  they 
could  be  so  without  their  aid  or  concurrence,  or 
even  in  despite  of  them.  The  Pelagians  afterwards 
raised  their  heresies  upon  the  principles  which  these 
heathen  philosophers  had  first  broached ;  they  en- 
gaged in  the  quarrel  of  depraved  nature  against 
divine  grace :  all  our  disorders  they  would  have  to 
be. the  effects  not  of  sin  but  of  nature;  all  our  evil 
inclinations  seemed  to  them  capable  of  being  subdued 
by  our  own  unassisted  reason;  and  they  did  not 
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think  the  succour  of  any  supernatural  grace  neces* 
saiy  either  for  the  combating  of  vice,  or  the  maintet 
nance  of  their  integrity  and  virtue.    But  the  sober 
Christian  hath  learned  from  the  Scriptures  to  speak 
and  to  think  more  humbly  of  himself,  and  more  be- 
comingly  and  magnificently  of  God ;  we  are  there 
taught  that  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think, 
much  less  to  do,  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  that 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God;  that  it  is  God  which 
worheth  within  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure;  that  it  is  by  the  Spirit  we  must  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  if  we  would  live;  that  it  is  God 
who,  by  his  Spirit,  makes  us  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight.     The  humble  and  devout 
Christian  being  thus  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
God's  grace,  both  fron^i  his  own  experience  and 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  being  assured   of  the 
vital  influences  of  this  spirit  from  the  promises  made 
to  him  in  the  gospel,  will  not  be  over-curious  to 
inquire  into  the  secret  and  inconceivable  manner  of 
its  operation.    He  will  choose  rather  to  feel  these 
influences,  than  to  understand  or  explain  them,  and 
will  not  doubt  of  that  power,  which,  though  he  can- 
not give  an  account  of  as  to  the  manner  of  its  work- 
ing, he  plainly  perceives  to  be  great  and  marvellous 
from  its  mighty  and  wonderful  effects :  for  when,  in 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  finds  the  veil  of 
darkness  removed  from  before  his  understanding; 
when  those  clouds  of  ignorance  that  had  overcast  his 
mind,  are  presently  dispersed;  when  the  doubts 
under  which  he  had  for  some  time  laboured  are  on  a 
sudden  cleared ;  when  such  pious  thoughts  as  were 
wont  to  pass  transiently  are  long  dwelt  upon,  so  as 
to  leave  behind  them  deep  and  lasting  impressions ; 
when  these  we  suggested  to  him  without  his  seek- 
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ing,  and  are  urge\l  and  pressed  upon  him  so  impor- 
tunately, that  he  cannot  choose  but  listen  unto 
them ;  when,  from  a  calm  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  slate  of  his  own  soul,  the  odiousness  and 
danger  of  sin,  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  holiness, 
he  is  led  to  make  good  and  pious  resolutions  of  serv- 
ing God  with  greater  purity  for  the  time  to  come ; 
when  he  finds  a  sudden  impulse  upon  his  spirits, 
rouzing  him  up  to  the  performance  of  some  im- 
portant duty  which  he  had  before  neglected;  or 
an  unexpected  check,  stopping  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  course,  when  he  is  rushing  on  blindly  and  im- 
petuously to  the  commission  of  some  heinous  sin; 
when  in  his  devotions  he  finds  his  attention  fixed, 
his  affections  inflamed,  and  his  heart  melted  within 
him;  when,  while  the  voice  of  God's  minister  preach- 
ing the  'saving  truths  of  the  gospel  sounds  in  his 
ears,  he  is  sensible  of  an  inward  voice  speaking  with 
greater  force  and  efficacy  to  his  sou],  to  his  under- 
standing, and  to  his  heart ;  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  any  grievous  affliction,  he  feels  unexpected  joy 
and  comfort ;  when  light  rises  up  in  the  midst  of 
darkness ;  when  there  is  given  unto  him  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  upon  all  these  and 
the  like  occasions  he  is  sensible  of  the  presence  and 
aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  whose  grace  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  all  these  purposes,  and  whose  strength  is 
thus  made  perfect  in  his  weakness. 

"  How  the  operation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
sistent: with  the  freedom  of  our  own  wills ;  how  far 
we  are  passive  and  how  far  active  in  those  good 
thoughts,  words,  and  works,  which  are  wrought  in 
us  by  the  influence  of  this  Holy  Spirit,  the  practical 
Christian  doth  not  much  trouble  himself  to  inquire. 
Whatsoever  is  good  in  him,  that  he  devoutly  ascribes 
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not  unto  himself,  but  unto  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  afforded  him ;  0  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto 
thy  name  be  the  glory;  or  having  by  his  former  sins 
justly  merited  to  be  left  destitute  and  forsaken ;  in 
the  latter  case  he  is  as  ready  to  make  Daniel's 
humble  acknowledgment;  0  Lord,  righteousness 
belongeth  unto  thee,  but  unto  me  confusion  of  face. 
He  will  leave  it  to  others  to  dispute  about  the  nature, 
extent,  and  efficacy  of  this  grace,  and  will  make  it 
his  own  chief  labour  to  obtain,  to  cherish,  and  to 
improve  it;  he  strives,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  to  form  right  notions  of  its  efficacy,  but 
he  is  still  more  solicitous  that  no  mistakes  in  his 
opinions  about  it  may  have  any  dangerous  influence 
upon  his  practice.  He  cannot  be  very  wrong  in  his 
notions,  whilst  he  believes  that  man's  will  is  neither 
so  free,  as  without  God's  grace  to  do  good,  nor  so 
enslaved,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  either  to  concur 
with  or  to  resist  that  grace;  but  whether  these  notions 
about  a  matter  so  intricate  be  exactly  right  or  not, 
he  is  fully  assured  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his 
measures  of  acting,  if  he  exerts  his  own  endeavours 
with  as  much  vigour  and  earnestness,  as  if  by  them 
alone  he  were  finally  to  stand  or  fall;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  implores  God's  grace  with  as  much  fer- 
vency, as  if  that  alone  could  support  him: — if  he 
neither  relies  so  far  on  his  own  strength,  as  not 
humbly  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  God  alone  who 
works  in  him  both  to  toill  and  to  do,  nor  so  far  de- 
pends on  the  grace  of  God  to  save  him,  as  to  forget 
that  he  is  required  to  work  out  his  own  salvation : — 
if,  lastly,  at  his  approaches  to  the  holy  altar,  he  doth 
prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, with  as  much  care,  diligence,  and  scrupulosity, 
as  if  the  benefits  he  there  expects  did  entirely  depend 
upon  the  disposition  he  brings  along  with  him,  and 
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lis  own  fitness  to  communicate,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  not  trusting  on  his  own  imperfect  righteous- 
ness, but  on  God's  infinite  mercy,  he  doth  there,  with 
faith,  with  humility,  with  reverence,  address  himself 
to  that  blessed  Spirit,  who  is  the  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  that  he  may  be  filled  with  his  grace 
and  heavenly  benediction/' 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  these  opinions  of  a  classical 
scholar,  a  man  adorned  with  all  elegant  and  polite 
learning,  as  well  as  with  philosophy ;  a  man  whose 
habits  of  life  and  social  connections  tended  to  re- 
move him  from  all  contagion  of  vulgar  enthusiasm^ 
will  have  great  weight  with  the  elegant  and  polite 
part  of  the  world,  in  recommending  the  neglected  or 
exploded  doctrine  of  grace.  No  man  need  blush  to 
entertain  the  religious  sentiments  of  Bishop  Smal- 
ridge  ;  nor  can  folly  or  fanaticism  be  reasonably  im- 
puted to  divines  like  him,  whose  minds  were  enriched 
with  all  the  stores  of  science,  and  polished  with  all 
the  graces  of  ornamental  literature. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Human  Learning  highly  useful,  and  to  be  pursued  with  all  diligetite, 
but  cannot,  of  itself ,  furnish  evidences  of  Christianity  completely 
satisfactory,  like  those  which  the  heart  of  the  good  Christian  feels 
from  the  Divine  Influence  :  with  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 

Learning  should  be  the  handmaid  of  religion.  She 
must  not  take  upon  her  the  office  of  a  judge  or  ar- 
bitress  of  divine  revelation.  Her  employment  in 
the  church  of  God  is  highly  honourable  and  useful, 
though  subordinate.  Let  learning  then  be  culti- 
vated, and  continue  to  flourish  and  abound,  but  let  it 
be  confined  to  its  proper  province.  Religion  indeed 
is  the  sun  to  the  soul ;  the  source  of  light  and  the 
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Cherisher  of  life.  But  because  there  is  a  sun,  must 
there  be  no  inferior  lights?  God  has'  made  the 
moon  and  the  stars  also,  and  pronounced  that  they 
fere  good. 

The  enemies  to  Christianity  must  not  be  suffered 
to  triumph  over  it,  by  asserting  that  it  is  adverse  to 
learning,  and  tends  to  introduce  the  ignorance  of 
barbarism.  Sound  learning,  under  due  regulations, 
contributes  to  soften  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for 
the  divine  agency.  A  learned,  virtuous,  and  reli- 
gious man,  whose  religion  is  vital  and  truly  Chris- 
tian, is  a  superior  being,  even  in  his  mortal  state, 
and  may  be  imagined,  by  us  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
be  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Nobody  can  hold  learning,  and  the  noble  inven- 
tions of  human  ingenuity,  in  higher  esteem  than  my- 
self ♦  I  look  up  to  them  with  affection  and  admiration. 
But  after  all,  and  however  perfect  and  beautiful  they 
may  be,  they  are  but  human,  the  product  of  poor, 
short-lived,  fallible  mortals.  Whatever  comes  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  from  him  who  made  that  mind 
which  is  capable  of  learning  and  science,  must  deserve 
more  attention  and  honour  than  can  possibly  be  due 
to  the  most  beautiful  and  stupendous  works  of  human 
ingenuity.  These  are  not  to  be  slighted,  but  be- 
loved, pursued,  rewarded.  But  I  am  a  mortal. 
Every  moment  is  bringing  me  nearer  to  that  period 
when  the  curtain  shall  fall,  and  all  these  things  be 
hidden  from  my  eyes.  My  first  attention  and  warmest 
affection  therefore  ought,  as  I  value  my  own  happi- 
ness, to  be  fixed  on  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

All  arts,  all  sciences,  must  be  secondary  and  in- 
strumental to  the  attainment  of  divine  illumination. 
I  am  the  light  op  the  world,  says  Jesus  Christ. 
Can  any  reasonable  man  rest  satisfied  without  coming 
to  the  light  after  such  a  declaration?    Will  he  be 
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contented  with  the  radiance  of  dim  lights  and  false 
lights,  when  he  is  invited  to  approach  the  brilliant  and 
the  true  ? 

Learning  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
life;  it  is  an  ornament  and  a  defence.  It  is  highly 
useful  in  religious  investigation.  It  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  enforce  morality,  to  persuade  to  all  that  is 
good  and  great,  and  to  deter  from  folly  and  vice. 
But  let  it  ever  keep  to  its  own  office,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, in  religious  matters,  ministerial.  It  can 
amuse ;  it  can  inform ;  but  it  cannot  supply  the 
summumbonum;  it  cannot  raise  fallen  man  to  his 
original  state.  Grace  only  can  restore  man  to  God's 
image.  If  learning  could  have  done  it,  why  were 
the  heathens  unrestored  ?  are  not  the  infidels  often 
learned  ?  and  would  not  the  advent  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  have  been  superfluous,  if  learning  could  have 
repaired  the  ruins  of  the  fall  ? 

Few  (as  I  have  already  said)  in  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  learned.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions 
then,  if  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  alone 
they  can  live  in  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  a  state  of 
grace,  and  die  with  religious  hope  and  confidence, 
cannot  be  received,  with  sufficient  evidence,  without 
deep  learning,  logical  and  metaphysical  disputation? 
What  is  to  prove  it  to  thera,  who  have  neither 
books,  leisure,  nor  ability  to  study,  if  God  himself  do 
not  teach  them  by  his  Spirit?  Blessed  be  his  name, 
he  has  taught  them,  and  continues  to  teach  them. 
It  is  among  the  learned  chiefly  that  infidelity  prevails. 
She  inhabits  libraries,  and  walks  abroad  in  academic 
groves,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  the  cottage,  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  manufactory.  The  poor  and  the  unlearned 
do  in  general  believe  in  the  gospel  most  firmly.* 

*  Whereas  there  are  persons  among  the  great  aud  learned  of 
whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  they  are  homines  multvb  heligionis, 
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What  is  the  evidence  which  convinces  them  ?  It  is 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit ;  and  thanks  be  to  him  who 
said  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  this  witness  in  him- 
self" 

The  opinion  of  a  man,  which  I  shall  now  produce, 
like  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  on  the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  almost  of  itself  decisive.  He  was  not  only 
a  devout  and  zealous  Christian,  but  a  profound 
scholar,  a  natural  philosopher,  a  logician,  and  a 
metaphysician.  His  life  and  conversation  exhibited 
a  pattern  of  every  Christian  virtue.    Let  us  hear  him. 

"Every  true  Christian,"  says  he,  "has  a  sufficient 
argument  and  evidence  to  support  his  faith,  without 
being  able  to  prove  the  authority  of  any  of  the  cano- 
nical writings.  He  may  hold  fast  his  religion,  and 
be  assured  that  it  is  divine,  though  he  cannot  bring 
any.  learned  proof  that  the  book  that  contains  it  is 
divine  too;  nay,  though  the  book  itself  should  even 
happen  to  be  lost  or  destroyed :  and  this  will  appear, 
with  open  and  easy  conviction,  by  asking  a  few  such 
questions  as  these : 

€€  Was  not  this  same  gospel  preached  with  glorious 
success  before  the  New  Testament  was  written  ? 

"  Were  not  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ  published  to  the  world  by  the  ministry 
of  the  apostles,  and  made  effectual  to  convert  thou- 
sands, before  they  set  themselves  to  commit  these 
doctrines  to  writing  ? 

"  And  had  not  every  sincere  believer,  every  true 
convert,  this  blessed  witness  in  himself,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  from  God? 

"  Eight  or  ten  years  had  passed  away,  after  the 

nullius  pene  pietatis  j  men  of  much  religion,  (strictness  in"morals 
and  ceremonials,)  yet  of  scarcely  any  piety  or  affectionate  devotion. 
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ascension  of  Christ,  before  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written;  and  what  multitudes  of 
Christian  converts  were  born  again  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  and  raised  to  a  divine  and  heavenly 
life,  long  ere  this  book  was  half  finished  or  known, 
and  that  among  the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Gentile  world  became  holy  believers, 
«ach  of  them  having  the  epistle  of  Christ  written  in 
the  heart,  and  bearing  about  within  them  a  noble  and 
convincing  proof  that  this  religion  was  divine ;  and 
that  without  a  written  gospel,  without  epistles,  and 
without  a  Bible. 

"  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  for  several 
hundred  years  together,  how  few  among  the  common 
people  were  able  to  read  ?  How  few  could  get  the 
possession  or  the  use  of  a  Bible,  when  all  sacred  as 
well  as  profane  books  were  of  necessity  copied  by 
writing?  How  few  of  the  populace,  in  any  large 
town  or  city,  could  obtain  or  could  use  any  small 
part  of  Scripture,  before  the  art  of  printing  made 
the  word  of  God  so  common  ?  And  yet  millions  of 
these  were  regenerated,  sanctified,  and  saved  by  the 
ministration  of  the  gospel. 

"  Be  convinced  then  that  Christianity  has  a  more 
noble  inward  witness  belonging  to  it  than  is  derived 
from  ink  and  paper,  from  precise  letters  and  syllables. 
And  though  God,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  goodness, 
saw  it  necessary  that  a  New  Testament  should  be 
written,  to  preserve  these  holy  doctrines  uncorrupted 
through  all  ages,  and  though  he  has  been  pleased  to 
be  the  invariable  and  authentic  rule  of  our  faith  and 
practice,  and  made  it  a  glorious  instrument  of  instruct- 
ing ministers  and  leading  men  to  salvation  in  all  these 
latter  times;  yet  Christianity  has  a  secret  witness 
in  the  hearts  of  believers,  that  does  not  depend  on 
their  knowledge  and  proof  of  the  authority  of  the 
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Scriptures,  nor  of  any  of  the  controversies  that  in 
latter  ages  have  attended  the  several  manuscript  copies 
and  different  readings  and  translations  of  the  Bible. 

"  Now  this  is  of  admirable  use  and  importance  in 
the  Christian  life,  upon  several  accounts.  First,  if 
we  consider,  how  few  poor  unlearned  Christians 
there  are,  who  are  capable  of  taking  in  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  necessary  to  prove  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  how  few,  even 
among  the  learned,  can  well  adjust  and  determine 
tnany  of  the  different  readings  or  different  transla- 
tions of  particular  passages  in  Scripture.  Now  a 
wise  Christian  does  not  build  his  faith  or  hope  merely 
upon  any  one  or  two  single  texts,  but  upon  the 
general  scope,  sum,  and  substance  of  the  gospel. 
By  this  he  feels  a  spiritual  life  of  peace  and  piety 
begun  in  him.  And  here  lies  his  evidence  that 
Christianity  is  divine,  and  that  these  doctrines  are 
from  heaven,  though  a  text  or  two  may  be  falsely 
written  or  wrong  translated,  and  though  a  whole 
book  or  two  may  be  hard  to  be  proved  authentic. 

€€  The  learned  well  know  what  need  there  is  of 
turning  over  the  histories  of  ancient  times,  of  the 
traditions  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  all  authors 
pious  and  profane ;  what  need  of  critical  skill  in  the 
holy  languages  and  in  ancient  manuscripts ;  what  a 
wide  survey  of  various  circumstances  of  fact,  time, 
place,  style,  diction,  is  necessary  to  confirm  one  or 
another  book  or  verse  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  answer  the  doubts  of  the  scrupulous,  and  the  bold 
objections  of  the  infidel.  Now  how  few  of  the 
Common  rank  of  Christians,  whose  hearts  are  inlaid 
with  true  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  with  real 
holiness,  have  leisure,  books,  instruction,  advantages, 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  make  a  thorough  search 
into  these  matters,  and  to  determine,  upon  a  jufct 
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view  of  argument,  that  these  books  were  written  by 
the  sacred  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
these  authors  were  under  an  immediate  inspiration 
in  writing  them.  What  a  glorious  advantage  is  it 
then  to  have  such  an  infallible  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  wrought  and  written  in  the  heart  by 
renewing  grace,  as  does  not  depend  on  this  laborious, 
learned,  and  argumentative  evidence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  particular  book  or 
verse  in  it ! 

"  Secondly,  if  we  consider  what  bold  assaults  are 
sometimes  made  upon  the  faith  of  the  unlearned 
Christian  by  the  deists  and  unbelievers  of  our  age, 
by  disputing  against  the  authority  of  the  Scripture, 
by  ridiculing  the  strange  narratives  and  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  by  setting  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions in  a  blasphemous  light,  and  then  demand- 
ing, 6  How  can  you  prize  or  how  can  you  believe 
that  this  book  is  the  word  of  God,  or  that  the  reli- 
gion it  teaches  is  divine?'  In  such  an  hour  of 
contest,  how  happy  is  the  Christian  that  can  say, 
Though  I  am  not  able  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  in 
the  Bible,  nor  maintain  the  sacred  authority  of  it 
against  the  cavils  of  wit  and  learning,  yet  I  am  well 
assured  that  the  doctrines  of  this  book  are  sacred, 
and  the  authority  of  them  divine ;  for  when  I  heard 
and  received  them,  they  changed  my  nature,  they 
subdued  my  sinful  appetites,  they  made  a  new  crea- 
ture of  me,  and  raised,  me  from  death  to  life;  they 
made  me  love  God  above  all  things,  and  gave  me 
the  lively  and  well-grounded  hope  of  his  love. 
Therefore  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  this  book  are  divine,  though  I  cannot  so 
well  prove  that  the  very  words  and  syllables  of  it  are 
so  too  ;  for  it  is  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  the 
mere  letters  of  it,  on  which  I  build  my  hope.  What 
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if  the  Scripture  should  not  be  divine  ?  What  if  this 
gospel  and  the  other  epistles  should  not  be  written 
by  inspiration  ?  What  if  these  should  be  merely  the 
words  of  men,  and  not  the  very  word  of  God  ? — 
Though  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  arguments  that 
prove  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  be  divine  his- 
torians, or  Peter  and  Paul  to  be  inspired  writers ; 
yet  the  substance  and  chief  sense  of  these  gospels 
and  their  epistles  must  needs  be  divine  ;  for  it  has 
begun  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  \n  my  soul ;  and 
this  is  my  witness,  or  rather  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  within  us,  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  the  religion  that  I  profess 
and  practise  is  safe  and  divine. 

"  And  though  there  are  many  and  sufficient  argu-' 
ments  drawn  from  criticism,  history,  and  human  learn- 
ing to  prove  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
such  as  may  give  abundant  satisfaction  to  an  honest  in- 
quirer, and  full  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  word  of  God ; 
yet  this  is  the  chief  evidence  that  the  greatest  part  of 
Christians  can  ever  attain  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  holy  Scripture  itself,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  it,  namely,  that  they  have  found  a 
holy  and  heavenly  change  passed  upon  them  by 
reading  and  hearing  the  propositions,  the  histories, 
the  precepts,  the  promises,  and  the  theatenings  of 
this  book ;  and  thence  they  are  wont  to  infer,  that 
the  God  of  truth  would  not  attend  a  book,  which  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  mind,  with  such  glorious  in- 
stances of  his  own  power  and  grace. 

"I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  showing  that  the 
inward  witness  is  such  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  does  not  depend  on  the  exact 
truth  of  letters  and  syllables,  nor  on  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  nor  on  this 
old  manuscript  or  the  other  new  translation,  because 
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every  manuscript  and  every  translation  has  enough 
of  the  gospel  to  save  souls  by  it,  and  make  a  man  a 
Christian ;  and  because  I  think  this  point  of  great 
importance  in  our  age,  which  has  taken  so  many 
steps  to  heathenism  and  infidelity ;  for  this  argument 
or  evidence  will  defend  a  Christian  in  the  profession 
of  the  true  religion,  though  he  may  not  have  skill 
enough  to  defend  his  Bible. 

« €  Why  do  you  believe  in  Jesus  V  asks  the  un- 
believer. If  you  have  this  answer  ready  at  hand,  'I 
have  found  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  gospel  in 
my  heart  this  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  every 
cavil. 

"  The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  have 
a  reference  to  our  present  subject.  Ye  are  mani- 
festly declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ  ministered 
by  us  ;  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart."* 

Thus  far  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  sermons  on  the  inward 
Witness  to  Christianity ,  where  the  reader  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  truly  evangelical  instruction.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  this  good  man  ap- 
proached as  nearly  to  Christian  perfection  as  any 
mortal  ever  did  in  this  sublunary  state ;  and  there- 
fore I  consider  him  as  a  better  interpreter  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines  than  the  most  learned  critics,  who, 
proud  of  their  reason  and  their  learning,  despised 
or  neglected  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Christianity, 
the  living  everlasting  gospel,  the  supernatural  ope- 
ration of  divine  grace.  And  be  it  ever  remembered, 
that  Dr.  Watts  was  a  man  who  cultivated  his 
reason  with  particular  care,  who  studied  the  ab- 
strusest  sciences,  and  was  as  well  qualified  to 
become  a  verbal  critic,  or  a  logical  disputant  on  the 

*  8  Cor.  iii.  3.  3. 
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Scriptures,  as  the  most  learned  among  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  or  the  greatest  proficients  in  polemical 
divinity.  I  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  insinuate  that  the  doctrine 
of  grace  cannot  be  entertained  but  by  ignorant,  as 
well  as  fanatical  persons ;  by  persons  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy. 


SECTION  XIV. 

The  Opinion  of  Dr.  Lucas,  the  celebrated  Author  of  an  Inquiry  aftet\ 
Happiness,  on  the  Evidence  of  Christianity  arising  from  divine 
Communication . 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Lucas  appear  to  me  distin- 
guished by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  They 
were  extremely  popular  at  their  first  publication, 
and  are  still  held  in  high  esteem.  The  testimony  of 
so  good  a  man,  so  able  and  engaging  a  writer,  must 
tend  to  persuade  ail  who  possess  candour  and  Chris- 
tian humility,  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  is 
the  leading  and  most  important  tenet  of  Christianity. 

u There  is,"  says  Dr.  Lucas,  "no  great  need  of 
acquired  learning  in  order  to  true  illumination. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  exact  of  his  disciples,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  his  doctrine,  the  know- 
ledge of  tongues,  the  history  of  times  or  of  nature, 
logic,  metaphysics,  or  the  like.    These  indeed  may 
be  serviceable  to  many  excellent  ends  :  they  may  be 
great  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  great  ornaments, 
and  very  engaging  entertainments  of  life.  They  may 
be,  finally,  very  excellent  and  necessary  instruments 
of,  or  introductions  to,  several  professions  and  em- 
ployments :  but  as  to  religious  perfection  and  hap- 
piness, to  these  they  can  never  be  indispensably 
necessary. 
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"A  man  may  be  excellently,  habitually  good, 
without  more  languages  than  one ;  he  may  be  fully 
persuaded  of  those  great  truths,  that  will  render  him 
master  of  his  passions  and  independent  of  the  world  ; 
that  will  render  him  easy  and  useful  in  this  life,  and 
glorious  in  another,  though  he  be  no  logician  nor 
metaphysician. 

"  The  qualifications  previously  necessary  to  illu- 
mination are  two  or  three  moral  ones,  implied  in 
that  infant  temper  which  our  Saviour  required  in 
those  who  would  be  his  disciples, — humility,  impar- 
tiality, and  a  thirst  and  love  of  truth. 

"  There  is  a  knowledge  which,  like  the  summit  of 
Pisgah,  where  Moses  stood,  shows  us  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  does  not  bring  us  to  it. 

"  How  does  the  power  of  darkness,  at  this 
moment,  prevail  amidst  the  light  of  the  gospel? 
Are  men  ignorant  ?  No  :  but  their  knowledge  is 
not  such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is  not  the  light  of 
life. 

"  The  understanding  does  not  always  determine 
the  will. 

"  Though  every  honest  man  be  not  able  to  dis- 
cover all  the  arguments  on  which  his  creed  stands, 
he  yet  may  discover  enough ;  and  what  is  more,  he 
may  have  an  inward,  vital,  sensible  proof  of  them ; 
he  may  feel  the  power,  the  charms  of  holiness,  ex- 
perience its  congruity  and  loveliness  to  the  human 
soul,  so  as  that  he  shall  have  no  doubts  or  scruples. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  a  voice  within,  a  divine 
Teacher  and  Instructor.  There  are  sudden  sugges- 
tions, unexpected  manifestations,  extraordinary  ele- 
vations of  mind,  which  are  never  to  be  accounted  for, 
but  by  a  divine  principle. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Spirit  may  not  vouchsafe 
us  particular  impulses,  directions,  and  intimations 
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upon  extraordinary  emergencies,  where  holy  writ 
affords  us  no  light,  and  human  prudence  is  at  a 
loss. 

"  Extraordinary  natural  parts  are  not  necessary 
to  illumination.  The  gospel  takes  no  notice  of  them. 
Such  is  the  beauty  of  holiness,  that  it  requires  rather 
a  fine  sensibility  arising  from  purity  of  heart,  than 
quickness  of  intellectual  apprehension,  to  render  us 
enamoured  of  it." 

A  truth  which  involves  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  human  beings,  cannot  be  placed  in  too 
great  a  variety  of  lights,  or  tpo  repeatedly  enforced. 
"He  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."*  When 
such  is  the  harvest,  every  benevolent  mind  must 
wish  to  urge  mankind,  in  this  their  seed-time,  to 
sow  to  the  Spirit.  What  is  so  important  cannot  be 
inculcated  by  too  frequent  repetition.  I  therefore 
quote  authors  which  occur  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
reflections  on  the  subject,  whose  opinions,  though 
similar,  may  add  weight  to  doctrines  already  ad- 
vanced. Such  is  the  above  from  Dr.  Lucas,  a  most 
excellent  divine,  never  charged  with  the  least  ten- 
dency to  blamable  enthusiasm.  I  wish  my  reader 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  he  suggests  on 
the  infant  temper,*}"  required  by  our  Lord  in  his 
followers.  "  Except,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 

*  Galatians,  vi.  S. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  grace  is  vouchsafed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  Some  children  appear  to  be  truly  angelic  in  their 
dispositions,  innocent,  loving,  and  lovely.  "  There  are  some/'  says 
Br.  Doddridge,  "  on  whom  divine  grace  has  wrought  so  early,  that 
perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  time  from  the  first  dawning  of  rea- 
son, when  they  did  not  appear  in  the  main  under  the  influences  of 
it.  These  early  dispositions  must  appear  to  be  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner the  work  of  God'»  spirit,  considering  the  strength  of  appetite 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."* —  «  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein."f 

The  amiable  dispositions  of  infants  must  therefore 
be  produced  in  the  heart,  before  the  religion  of 
Christ  can  be  received  into  it.  But  are  such  dispo- 
sitions best  produced,  or  can  they  be  produced  at 
all,  by  subtle  disputations,  by  scholastic  theology, 
by  bringing  forward  objections  in  order  to  display 
ingenuity  in  answers,  laboured  indeed  and  sagacious, 
but,  after  all,  unsatisfactory  to  many,  and  unintel- 
ligible to  more  ? 

Yet  this  mode  of  recommending  Christianity  is 
the  only  one  approved  by  some  persons  of  high  au- 
thority ;  and  there  are  those  who  would  not  venture 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  grace,  the  teaching  of 
God  and  a  spiritual  understanding,  lest  they  should 
be  numbered  with  enthusiasts,  and  lose  all  chance  of 
promotion  and  worldly  esteem.  This  danger  must 
be  voluntarily  incurred  by  all  who  would  succeed  in 
repelling  the  rapid  advances  of  infidelity.  Chris- 
tianity flourished  wonderfully  while  its  genuine  doc- 
trines, the  glad  tidings  of  grace,  were  preached ;  and 
it  has  been  gradually  declining,  ever  since  it  has 
become  fashionable,  in  order  to  discountenance 
fanaticism,  to  recommend  mere  heathen  morality  as 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  make  use  of  no 
other  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  but  such 
as  an  ingenious  man,  without  the  smallest  particle  of 
religion  in  his  heart,  may  produce  in  abundance* 

and  passion  in  children,  and  the  weakness  or reason.  It  would  be 
extremely  wrong  to  exempt  such  out  of  the  class  of  the  regene- 
rate, and  to  confine  the  phrase  to  those  who  have  been  reclaimed 
from  a  vicious  and  immoral  course." 

*  Mat.  xviii.  3.  \  Mark,  x.  15. 
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Professional  advocates,  furnished  with  human  ar- 
guments only  atid  external  evidence,  appear  to  the 
true  Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  unbeliever,  like 
lawyers  pleading  for  a  fee,  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  they  know  to  be  wrong,  or  at  least  are 
not  convinced  is  right.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  a 
dull  and  plodding  scholar  may  make  a  wonderful 
display  of  erudition  in  defence  of  Christianity,  with- 
out feeling  a  lively  sense  of  it  himself,  or  communi- 
cating it  to  his  readers.  His  materials  supply  the 
adversaries  with  arms  for  fresh  attacks,  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  in  building  an  impregnable  rampart 
round  the  citadel  which  he  undertakes  to  defend* 
There  is  usually  some  weak  place  (for  human  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  cannot  defend  every  part)  at  which 
the  enemy  enters ;  and,  having  once  entered,  he 
takes  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  uses  the  stores 
and  ammunition  against  the  very  persons  who  col- 
lected them  with  so  much  labour. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen  when  recourse  is 
had  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  It  overcomes  the 
heart;  it  brings  it  to  the  lovely  state  of  infantine 
innocence  and  simplicity ;  and  renders  him  who, 
like  St.  Paul,  was  a  persecutor  of  it,  a  warm  friend 
and  advocate. 

It  is  certain  that  the  argumentative  mode  of  ad- 
dressing unbelievers,  and  a  reliance  on  external 
evidence,  has  hitherto  failed.  Many  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  men  of  modern  times,  who  were 
capable  of  understanding  the  historical,  logical,  and 
metaphysical  defences  of  Christianity,  have  read 
them  without  conviction,  and  laughed  at  their  labo- 
rious imbecility. 

It  is  time  to  try  another  mode :  and  all  who  are 
sincere  Christians  will  favour  the  experiment ;  for 
they  would  rather  see  men  converted  to  the  true 
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religion,  though  they  should  become  fervent,  and  zeal- 
ous even  to  a  degree  of  harmless  enthusiasm,  than 
totally  alienated  from  it,  and  enlisted  under  the  par- 
tisans of  infidelity. 

If  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  learning*  will 
not  interpose  to  obstruct  the  divine  energy,  we  shall 
see  it  produce  its  genuine  effects  in  all  their  vigour 
and  maturity,  as  well  in  the  world  of  grace  as  of 
nature.  A  secret  operation  gives  life  and  growth 
to  the  tree,  and  so  will  it  to. the  human  soul.  "I 
am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  says  our  Saviour : 
the  branches  will  soon  wither  and  decay,  if  the  sap 
flows  not  to  them  from  the  vine. 


SECTION  XV. 

Passages  from  a  well-known  Book  of  an  anonymous  Author,  entitled 
Inward  Testimony. 

€€  Real  Christians  find,  that  as  soon  as  they  apply 
themselves  to  know  what  is  comprehensible,  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  a  sincere  endeavour  to  do 
what  is  practicable,  so  soon  a  faith  in  its  incompre- 
hensible, doctrines  is  produced,  and  then  is  fulfilled, 
that  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the 
doctrines  whether  they  be  of  God. 

"The  divine  Spirit  concurs  with  the  outward 
revelation  in  changing  a  man's  sceptical  disposition, 
and.  then  he  is  fixed:  otherwise  he  would  be  as 
ready  as  ever  to  embrace  the  first  plausible  argu- 
ment against  the  gospel.f 

*  Nec  philosophos  se  ostentent,  sed  satagant  fieri  Theodidacti. 
— Neither  let  them  ostentatiously  put  themselves  off  as  philosophers  ; 
but  labour  to  become  men  taught  of  God.  Greg.  ix.  Ep.  ad  Univ.  Paris. 

t  "  Our  light  is  like  a  candle,  every  wind  of  vain  doctrine  blows 
it  out  or  makes  the  light  tremulous  5  but  the  lights  of  heaven 
are  fixed  and  bright  and  shine  for  ever.'^  Bishop  Taylor* 
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"  We  have  some,  who,  by  their  mere  notional 
knowledge  of  revelation,  the  outward  testimony  to 
Christianity,  disbelieve  the  reality  or  necessity  of  any 
acquaintance  with  the  inward  testimony,  by  which 
the  divine  Spirit  produces  a  serious  spiritual  frame, 
fitting  the  soul  to  receive  the  sanctifying  impressions 
of  an  outward  revelation.  They  think  that  reading 
of  sacred  Scripture,  and  forming  from  thence  right 
notions  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  talk  of  it,  with 
a  going  the  round  of  common  duties,  and  a  not 
being  guilty  of  common  sins,  is  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  all  the  meetness  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  heaven.  A  serious  heavenly  frame,  suit- 
able to  the  true  notion  of  revelation,  has  no  place 
in  them ;  they  ridicule  it  in  others,  and  name  it 
affectation,  rather  than  any  real  part  of  Christianity. 

"  An  ingenious  mind  may  argue  for  God  against 
the  atheist ;  for  Christ  against  the  Socinian ;  and  for 
the  outward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  against 
the  deist ;  and  he  himself  be  no  real  Christian :  but 
no  person  can  well  display  this  inward  testimony  of 
Christ  in  the  soul,  without  the  experience  of  it."* 

*  To  teach  the  hearts  of  others,  the  heart  of  the  teacher  must 
have  had  experience  of  the  holy  agency,  or  with  respect  to  real 
edification  in  Christianity,  his  disciples  will  go  empty  away.  Jam 
hie  videte  magnum  sacramentum,  Fratres.  Magisteria  forinsecus 
adjutoria  quaedam  sunt  et  admonitiones ;  Cathedram  in  c<elo 
habet  qui  corda  docet. — Here,  brethren,  you  see  a  great  and  holy 
mystery.  Instruction  from  externals  are  great  assistances,  and  afford 
much  useful  admonition ;  but  he,  who  teacheth  the  heart,  hath  his  seat, 
from  which  he  gives  his  lessons,  in  heaven.    August.  Tr.  3.  in  1  Joan. 
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SECTION  XVI, 

JDr.  Townsons  Opinions  on  the  Evidence  which  is  in  this  Book 
recommended  as  superior  to  all  other. 

The  author  from  whom  the  following  testimony  is 
taken,  was  honoured  for  the  book  in  which  it  is 
inserted,  with  his  doctor's  degree,  by  diploma  from 
Oxford,  a  proof  that  it  has  in  it  nothing  fanatical  ; 
and  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  my  young  reader, 
if  I  did  not  recommend  to  his  perusal  the  admirable 
discourses  of  Dr.  Townson  on  the  four  gospels.  He 
has  removed  many  difficulties  in  them,  and  may 
therefore  remove  some  prejudices  which  tend  to  ob- 
struct the  reception  of  the  sublime  and  consolatory 
doctrine  of  this  volume. 

"  If  the  word  was  enforced  by  miracles  in  the 
times  only  of  its  early  publication,  it  has  the  standing 
support  and  evidence  of  another  power,  which  is 
still  as  operative,  where  we  will  allow  it,  as  ever. 
This  is  declared  and  promised  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  Jesus  answered  them  and  said,  My  doctrine  is 
not  mine,  but  his  tliat  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do 
his  willy  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  mysetf. 

"  The  person  who  enters  on  the  study  of  a  science, 
of  which  he  has  only  a  general  idea,  must  receive 
many  things  at  first  on  the  authority  of  his  instructors. 
And  surely  there  is  no  one,  who,  by  his  life  and 
works,  has  such  claim  to  trust  and  confidence  in  his 
words  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  If 
then  we  really  desire  to  know  the  certainty  of  his 
doctrine ;  if  we  have  the  courage  to  sacrifice  meaner 
pursuits  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  the 
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felicity  of  attaining  it ;  we  shall  study  the  truth  of 
his  religion  its  he  directs,  by  the  practice  of  its 
laws.*  And  this  method,  he  assures  us,  will  yield 
us  the  repose  and  comfort  of  firm  persuasion.  Con- 
tinuing steadfast  in  such  a  course  of  discipline,  we 
shall  not  seek  after  signs  from  heav.en,  nor  ask  to 
behold  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  deaf  hear,  or  the  dead  raised  up.  The  healing 
efficacy  and  blessed  influence  of  the  gospel  will 
sufficiently  vouch  for  its  truth  and  excellence. 

"  The  evidence  which  thus  possesses  the  soul  is 
not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  time,  as  might  an  im- 
pression once  made  on  the  senses ;  but  will  shine 
more  and  more  unto  a  perfect  day.  For  the  practice 
of  religion,  by  purifying  the  heart,  will  raise  and 
improve  the  understanding  to  conceive  more  clearly 
and  judge  more  rightly  of  heavenly  things  and 
divine  truths  :  the  view  and  contemplation  of  which 
will  return  upon  the  heart  the  warmth  of  livelier 
hopes  and  more  vigorous  incitements  to  obedience ; 
and  effectual  obedience  will  feel  and  testify  that  it  is 
the  finger  of  God. 

"  For  is  nature  able,  by  its  own  efficiency,  to  clear 
the  eyes  of  the  mind ;  to  rectify  the  will ;  to  regu- 
late the  affections ;  to  raise  the  soul  to  its  noblest 
object,  in  love  and  adoration  of  God ;  to  employ  it 
steadily  in  its  best  and  happiest  exercise,  justice  and 
charity  to  man ;  to  detach  its  desires  from  the  plea- 
sures, profits,  and  honours  of  the  world ;  to  exalt 
its  views  to  heavenly  things ;  to  render  the  whole 
life  godly,  just,  and  sober?  He,  who  impartially 
examines  his  own  moral  abilities  by  the  pure  and 

*  And  to  practise  his  laws  we  shall  be  enabled  by  what  is  called 
by  Theologians  "  common  grace."  "  Those  divine  influences, 
which  leave  the  mind  short  of  faith  and  sincere  obedience,  may  be 
called  common  grace.   These  introduce  special.0  Doddridge. 
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searching  light  of  the  gospel,  must  discern  their 
defects  and  weakness  in  every  part;  and  when  he 
well  considers  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  this  gospel, 
must  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  of  himself  sufficient 
for  the  attainments  to  which  it  calls  and  conducts  its 
faithful  votary. 

€€  What  then  is  it  that  hath  taken  him  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  him  on  in  this  rising  path  of  virtue 
and  holiness ;  that  prevents  his  steps  from  sliding ; 
or  if  his  foot  hath  slipped,  raises  him  again ;  that 
keeps  him  steady  in  the  right  way;  or,  if  at  any 
time  he  hath  wandered  out  of  it,  recalls  him  to  it'; 
that  strengthens  him  to  resist  temptations,  to  endure 
toils,  and  so  continue  patiently  in  well-doing ;  that, 
as  he  advances,  opens  to  his  faith  a  still  brightening 
view  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  through  the  gloom 
which  our  earthly  state  hangs  upon  death  and  futu- 
rity ;  and  animates  him  to  live  and  walk  by  this  faith  ? 

"  If  these  are  exertions  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere 
human  activity,  the  question,  whence  such  improve- 
ment of  soul  and  spirit  and  life  proceeds,  will  admit 
of  an  easy  and  clear  answer.  It  is  God  who  blesses 
our  earnest  petitions  that  we  may  do  his  will,  and 
our  sincere  endeavours  to  do  it,  with  the  grace  op 
his  Holy  Spirit  ;  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  and  thus  verifies 
and  fulfils  the  promises,  made  by  Christ  to  those  who 
ask  in  his  name,  of  succour  and  strength  from  on 
high.  Christ  therefore  is  his  beloved  Son,  by  whom 
we  are  redeemed,  and  in  whom  we  are  accepted. 
The  religion  which  he  hath  taught  us,  so  worthy  of 
God  in  the  theory,  and  so  favoured  by  him  in  the 
practice  of  its  laws,  proves  its  heavenly  origin  by 
the  fruit  it  produces ;  and  brings  its  divinity  home 
to  the  breast  of  the  devout  professor  by  experience 
of  its  power  unto  salvation. 
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"  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  he  who  has  this 
conviction  of  its  certainty  will  be  desirous  of  per- 
suading others  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  it;  and 
will  be  of  an  apt  and  fit  disposition  to  instruct  them 
in  it"  Thus  it  appears  that  Dr.  Townson,  like  Dr. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  thinks  that  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  best  instruction  for  the  clergy,  and  "  that  the 
scholars  of  the  university  may  become  under  this 
discipline  most  learned  and  most  useful."* 

There  are  scarcely  any  recent  divines,  whose 
opinions  ought  to  have  more  weight  than  those  of 
Dr.  Townson.    He  lived,  as  he  wrote,  according  to 
the  true  gospel.    He  is  universally  esteemed  by  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  theologists  of  the  present 
day;  and  his  opinions  alone  carry  with  them  sufficient 
authority  to  justify  me  fully  in  recommending  that 
evidence  of  the  gospel  truth  which  arises  from  divine 
influence,  consequent  on  obedience  to  its  precepts. 
An  orthodox  life,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  best  pre- 
parative to  the  entertainment  of  orthodox  opinions ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  such  men  as  Townson  enforcing 
the  doctrine,  "  that  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
Christ,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God."    He  does  not  refer  us  to  systematical  or 
philosophical  works,  but  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge ;  a  know- 
ledge, compared  to  which  all  other  is  to  man,  con- 
demned as  he  is  shortly  to  die,  but  puerile  amuse- 
ment, a  house  of  cards,  a  bubble  blown  up  into  the 
air,  and  displaying  bright  but  evanescent  colours  in 
a  momentary  sunshine. 


*  Vide  Sect.  VI. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
Dr.  Doddridge  on  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence. 

It  has  been  suggested,  rather  illiberally,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  insert  the  testimonies  of  dissenting  mi- 
nisters, like  those  of  Watts  and  Doddridge.  I  leave 
the  world  to  judge ;  only  taking  the  liberty  to  ob- 
serve that  these  two  eminent  divines  have  ever  been 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  most  respectable 
clergy  of  the  church,  and  that  either  of  them  would 
have  done  honour  to  an  archiepiscopal  mitre.  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  very 
best  introductory  book  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  student  (a  real  student)  in  divinity. 
Watts  and  Doddridge  were  a  par  nobile  who  did 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  whom  any  denomination 
of  Christians  might  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge. 

€€  Any  degree  of  divine  influence/'  says  Dod- 
dridge, "on  the  mind,  inclining  it  to  believe  in 
Christ  and  to  practise  virtue,  is  called  grace.  All 
those  who  do  indeed  believe  in  Christ,  and  in 
the  main  practise  virtue,  are  to  ascribe  it  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  their  own  wisdom  and  goodness, 
but  to  the  special  operation  of  divine  grace  upon 
their  souls,  as  the  original  cause  of  it.  None  can 
deny,  that  God  has  such  an  access  to  the  minds  of 
men  that  he  can  work  upon  them  in  what  manner  he 
pleases :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that 
his  secret  influence  on  the  mind  gives  a  turn  to  many 
of  the  most  important  events  relating  to  particular 
persons  and  societies,*  as  it  is  evident  many  of  the 
public  revolutions,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 

*  Prov.  xxi.  1. 
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are  ascribed  to  this  cause.*   Though  the  mind  of 
men  be  not  invincibly  determined  by  motives,  yet  in 
matters  of  great  importance  it  is  not  determined 
without  them :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
where  a  person  goes  through  those  difficulties  which 
attend  faith  and  obedience,  he  must  have  a  very 
lively  view  of  the  great  engagements  to  them,  and 
probably,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  lively  view  than 
another,  who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  in  all  other 
respects  acts  in  a  different  manner.  Whatever 
instruments  are  made  use  of  as  the  means  of  making 
such  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind,  the  efficacy 
pf  them  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continual  agency 
of  the  first  cause.    The  prevalence  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  the  church  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the 
great  original  Author,  even  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  religion.    Good  men  in  Scripture,  who  ap- 
pear best  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  God,  and 
his  conduct  towards  men,  and  who  wrote  under  the 
influence  and  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  frequently 
offer  up  such  petitions  to  God,  as  show  that  they 
believed  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  gracious 
agency  upon  the  heart  to  promote  piety  and  virtue.-|- 
God  promises  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  the  other  valuable  blessings  of 
his  word  are  promised,  as  plainly  implies  that  the 
alteration  made  in  their  temper  and  character  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  his  work.J 

"  The  Scripture  expressly  declares,  in  many 
places,  that  the  work  of  faith  in  the  soul  is  to  be 

*  Ezra,  i.  1.    Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  p.  105 — 107. 

f  Psal.  li.  10—12.  xxxix.  4.  xc.  12.  cxix.  12.  18.  27.  33-~37. 
73.  80.  133.  1  Chron.  xxix.  18,  19.  Eph.  i.  16,  &c.  Col.  i.  9—11, 
&c.  sim. 

X  Deut.  xxx.  6.  Psal.  ex.  3.  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  xxxii.  39,  40. 
Esek.  xi.  19,  SO.  xxxvi.  26,  37.   Compare  HeWviii.  8 — 13. 
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ascribed  to  God,  and  describes  the  change  made  in  a 
man's  heart,  when  it  becomes  truly  religious,  in  such 
language  as  must  lead  the  mind  to  some  strength 
superior  to  our  own  by  which  it  is  effected.*  '  The 
increase  of  Christians  in  faith  and  piety,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  God ;  which  must  more  strongly 
imply  that  the  first  beginnings  of  it  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  him.-J-  The  Scripture  does  expressly  assert 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  divine  influences  on 
ihe  mind,  in  order  to  faith  and  holiness,  and  speaks 
of  God's  giving  them  to  one,  while  he  withholds 
them  from  another,  as  the  great  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence to  be  found  in  the  characters  of  different  men 
in  this  important  respect.J 

"  It  appears  probable  from  the  light  of  nature, 
and  certain  from  the  word  of  God,  that  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  ultimately  to  be  ascribed  to  the  work  of 
special  grace  upon  the  hearts  of  men.§  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  divine  grace  operates  upon  the 

*  John,  i.  13.  iii.  3,  5,  6.  Acts,  xi.  18.  xvi.  14.  2  Cor.  iii.  3. 
Eph.  i.  19,  20.  ii.  1.  10.  iv.  24.  Phil.  i.  29.  Col.  i.  11,  12.  ii.  12, 
13.  V\A.  James,  i.  IS.  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  To  this  catalogue  we 
scruple  not  to  add  Eph.  ii.  8.  though  some  have  objected  that 
tovio  cannot  refer  to  *-«rrett>9 ;  since  the  like  change  of  genders  is 
often  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  compare  Acts,  xxiv.  16. 
xxvi.  17.  Phil.  i.  28.  1  John,  ii.  8.  Gal.  iii.  16.  iv.  19.  Matth. 
vi.  ult.  xxviii.  19.  Rom.  ii.  14.  Eisner's  Observ.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 
Raphel.  Observ.  ex  Herod,  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19.  Glassii  Op.  1.  iii. 
Tract  ii.  de  pr.  Can.  xvi.  p.  524—526. 

t  Psal.  cxix.  32.  Phil.  i.  6.  ii.  13.  1  Cor.  vii.  25.  iii.  7.  iv.  7. 
xv.  10.  2  Cor.  v.  5.  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  Jude, 
ver.  24,  25. 

J  Duet.  xxix.  4.  Matth.  xi.  25,  26.  John,  vi.  44, 45,  46.  xii. 
39,  40.  Rom.  ix.  18—23. 

§  Lime-street  Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  242 — 245.  Tillotson's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  80,  81.  Limb.  Theol.  1.  iv.  c.  14.  §  4.  21.  Brandt's 
Hist,  of  the  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  Dodderidge  on  Regen.  Serm.  vii. 
p.  221 — 233.  Jortin's  Six  Dissertations,  No.  1.  Warburton's 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  Fost.  Sermons,  vol,  ii.  No.  5.  praef,  p.  104, 105. 
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mind,  considering  how  little  it  is  we  know  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  our  own  souls,  and  of  the 
frame  of  nature  around  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  unaccountable  to  us.*  Perhaps  it  may 
often  be,  by  impelling  the  animal  spirits  or  nerves, 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper  to  excite  certain  ideas 
in  the  mind  with  a  degree  of  vivacity,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had :  by  this  means  various 
passions  are  excited ;  but  the  great  motives  addressed 
to  gratitude  and  love  seem  generally,  if  not  always, 
to  operate  upon  the  will  more  powerfully  than  any 
other,  which  many  divines  have  therefore  chosen  to 
express  by  the  phrase  of  delectatio  victrix."f 


SECTION  XVIII. 

The  Opinions  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Addison. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  of  the  modern 
worshippers  of  their  own  reason  possess  under- 
standings better  illuminated  than  those  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  our  country,  Locke  and  Addison ;  and 
they  have  left  on  record  their  opinion  on  the  reality 

*  John,  ill.  8. 

t  This  delectatio  victrix  is  the  pleasant  sentiment  which  good 
men  have  ever  felt  when  acting  in  obedience  to  God,  and  with  a 

good  conscience.    Jansenius  earn  Christi  gratiam  non  aliud 

esse  vult,  quam  coelestem  quandam  atque  ineffabilem  sua  vi  tat  em, 
seu  spiritualem  deleetationem,  qu&  voluntas  praevenitur  et  flectitur 
ad  volendum  faciendumque  quicquid  Deus  earn  velle  et  facere 
constituent.  Lb  Blanc  Theses. 

Compare  Deut.  xxx.  6.  Psal.  cxix.  16.  20.  32.  47,  4$.  97.  103. 
Psal.  xix.  10,  11.  1  Rom.  vii.  22.  1  John,  iv.  18,  19.  Rom.  v.  5. 
Le  Blanc's  Thes.  p.  527,  §  53.  Burn.  Life  of  Rocb.  p.  43—51. 
Barclay's  Apol.  p.  148.  Burnet  on  Art,  p.  120.  Whitby  Com- 
ment, vol.  ii.  p.  289,  290.  Scougal's  Works,  p.  6 — 10.  Seed's 
Serm.  vol.  i.  p.  291.  Ridley  on  the  Spirit,  p.  210.  King's  Origin 
Of  Evil,  p.  71. 376—380,  fourth  edition. 
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and  necessity  of  supernatural  assistance.  It  is  evi- 
dent, I  think,  that  Mr*  Locke's  understanding  and 
temper  were  very  little  inclined  to  admit  any  thing 
fanatical.  He  appears  to  have  weighed  well,  in  the 
balance  of  reason,  whatever  he  advanced ;  and  there- 
fore his  testimony  may  be  supposed  to  have  authority 
on  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  forming  their  religious 
principles,  lay  claim  to  preeminent  rationality. 

Mr.  Addison  is  universally  allowed  to  have  united 
in  himself  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
gentleman.  His  liberal  and  polished  mind  always 
appeared  to  me  peculiarly  formed  for  theological 
subjects,  and  he  treats  them  in  a  most  pleasing  and 
persuasive  manner.  Let  us  hear  both  these  great 
men  on  our  present  subject. 

€€  To  these  I  must,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  €€  add  one 
advantage  more  we  have  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
is,  the  promise  of  assistance.  If  we  do  what  we 
can,  he  will  give  us  his  spirit  to  help  us  to  do  what, 
and  how  we  should.  It  will  be  idle  for  us,  who 
know  not  how  our  own  spirits  move  and  act  us,  to 
ask  in  what  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  work 
upon  us.  The  wisdom  that  accompanies  that  spirit 
knows  better  than  we  how  we  are  made,  and  how  to 
work  upon  us.  If  a  wise  man  knows  how  to  prevail 
on  his  child,  to  bring  him  to  what  he  desires,  can 
we  suspect  that  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  God  fail  in 
it,  though  we  perceive  or  comprehend  not  the  ways 
of  his  operation  ?  Christ  has  promised  it,  who  is 
faithful  and  just,  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  per- 
formance. It  is  not  requisite,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
enhancing  of  this  benefit,  to  enlarge  on  the  frailty  of 
minds,  and  weakness  of  our  constitutions;  how  liable 
to  mistakes,  how  apt  to  go  astray,  and  how  easily  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue.  If  any  one 
needs  go  beyond  himself  and  the  testimony  of  his 
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own  conscience  on  this  point;  if  he  feels  not  his  own 
errors  and  passions  always  tempting  him,  and  often 
prevailing  against  the  strict  rules  of  his  duty,  he 
need  but  look  abroad  into  any  age  of  the  world  to 
be  convinced.  To  a  man  under  the  difficulties  of 
his  nature,  beset  with  temptations,  and  hedged  in 
with  prevailing  custom,  it  is  no  small  encouragement 
to  set  himself  seriously  on  the  courses  of  virtue  and 
practice  of  true  religion,  that  he  is  from  a  sure  hand 
and  an  almighty  arm  promised  assistance  to  support 
and  carry  him  through." 

Let  us  hear  also  Mr.  Addison,  a  lay  divine  of  the 
first  order. 

€€  We  who  have  this  veil  of  flesh  standing  between 
us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must  be  content  to  know 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the 
effects  which  he  produceth  in  us.  Our  outward 
senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend  him;  we  may 
however  taste  and  see  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his 
influence  upon  our  minds,  by  those  virtuous  thoughts 
which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret  comforts 
and  refreshments  which  he  conveys  into  our  souls, 
and  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfactions 
which  are  perpetually  springing  up  and  diffusing 
themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men. 
He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is  as  a  soul 
within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rectify 
its  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the 
powers  of  man.  How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue 
and  good  works,  opens  this  communication  between 
God  and  his  own  soul !  Though  the  whole  creation 
frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about 
him,  he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are 
able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  horrors  which  encompass  him.  He. 
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knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer 
to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is  capable 
of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.    In  the  midst  of  ca- 
lumny or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who 
whispers  better  things  within  his  soul,  and  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the  lifter- 
tip  of  his  head.    In  his  deepest  solitnde  and  retire- 
ment he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the  greatest 
of  Beings;  and  perceives  within  himself  such  real 
sensations  of  his  presence,  as  are  more  delightful 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  creatures.    Even  in  the  hour  of  death  he 
considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition  which 
stands  betwixt  his  soul  and  the  sight  of  that  Being, 
who  is  always  present  with  him,  and  is  about  to 
manifest  itself  to  .him  in  fulness  of  joy. 
•  €€  If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  sensible  of 
our  Makers  presence,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  we  must  keep  such  a  watch 
over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Scripture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts 
always  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he  may  delight 
thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.    The  light  of  nature 
could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine  in  a  very  re- 
markable, passage  among  his  epistles:  c  Sacer  inest 
in  nobis  spiritus  bonorum  malorumque  custos  et  ob- 
servatory et  quefinadmodum  nos  ilium  tractamusy  ita 
et  ille  nos.9 — There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in  us,, 
who  watches  and  observes  both  good  and  evil  men, 
and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  we  treat 
him.    But  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  those 
more  emphatical  words  in  divine  revelation  :  *  If  a. 
man  love  me>  he  mil  keep  my  words;  and  my. Father 
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ivill  love  him,  and  we  will  come  and  make  our  abode 
with  him." 

I  cannot  help  observing,  that  after  the  sour  and 
bitter  potions  administered  by  the  metaphysical 
sceptics  of  recent  times,  the  pages  of  the  Spectator 
seem  to  afford  the  heart  a  delicious  aliment  or  a 
balsamic  medicine.  If  men  did  not  too  much  re- 
semble the  prodigal  in  the  gospel,  they  would  surely 
rejoice  to  feed  on  manna  at  their  father's  table, 
rather  than  on  husks  with  swine. 


SECTION  XIX. 

The  Opinion  of  Soame  Jenyns  on  the  fundamental  Principles  of 

Christianity. 

Mr.  Jenyns  was  not  a  professional  divine,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  intellect,  and  had  doubt- 
less examined  the  writings  of  the  fashionable  deisls 
with  attention.  He  had  lived  much  in  the  world, 
and  probably  been  attached  to  its  prevailing  modes 
of  thinking ;  yet  after  all,  he  concluded  his  studies 
with  publicly  professing  his  belief  of  Christianity. 
It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  Common  sense,  to 
suspect  such  a  man  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  He  read 
with  great  powers  of  discernment  the  written  gospels; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence  was  clearly  and  indisputably  taught  in 
them.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able world  will  attend  to  the  opinions  of  one  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

"  If  Christianity/'  he  observes  in  his  Disquisitions, 
"  is  to  be  learned  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
words  have  any  meaning  affixed  to  them,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  it  are  these  : 

VOL.  VII.  H 
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€€  That  mankind  came  into  this  world  in  a  depraved 
and  fallen  condition  j  that  they  are  placed  here  for  a 
while,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their 
salvation;  that  is,  by  a  virtuous  and  pious  life 
to  purge  off  that  guilt  and  depravity,  and  recover 
their  lost  state  of  happiness  and  innocence  in  a  future 
life;  that  this  they  are  unable  to  perform  without 
the  grace  and  assistance  of  God;  and  that,  after 
their  best  endeavours,  they  cannot  hope  for  pardon 
from  their  own  merits,  but  only  from  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  the  atonement  made  for  their  trans- 
gressions by  his  sufferings  and  death.  This  is  clearly 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  dispensation; 
and  so  adverse  is  jt  to  all  the  principles  of  human 
reason,  that  if  brought  before  her  tribunal,  it  must 
inevitably  be  condemned.  If  we  give  no  credit  to 
its  divine  authority,  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them 
is  useless ;  and,  if  we  believe  it,  presumptuous  in 
the  highest  degree.  To  prove  the  reasonableness* 
of  a  revelation,  is  in  fact  to  destroy  it;  because 
a  revelation  implies  information  of  something  which 
reason  cannot  discover,  and  therefore  must  be 
different  from  its  deductions,  or  it  would  be  no 
revelation/' 

The  opinion  of  a  professed  wit  and  man  of  fashion 
may  have  weight  with  those  who  are  prejudiced 
against  professional  divines.  It  has  been  doubted 
by  many  whether  Mr.  Jenyns  was  a  sincere  Chris- 

*  The  great  Mr.  Locke  is  supposed  to  have  done  harm  by  his 
treatise  "  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity*9  I  will  not  assert 
so  much  5  but  I  must  observe,  that  as  Mr.  Locke  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  divine  influence  in  that  very  treatise,  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  think  it  unreasonable.  Yet  an  appeal  to  reason  only  on 
matters  of  faith  is  as  absurd  as  an  appeal  of  sounds  to  the  eye,  qb 
of  colours  to  the  ear.  That  matters  of  faith  are  above  human 
comprehension,  is  a  pretty  good  argument  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  human  contrivance. 
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tian.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  sincere. 
And  as,  in  recommending  Christianity,  it  is  right  to 
become  aU  things  to  all  men,  that  we  may  save  some, 
his  testimony  is  admitted  in  this  place,  though  his 
lively  manner  of  writing  throws  an  air  of  levity  on 
subjects,  which,  from  their  important  nature,  must 
always  be  considered  as  grave  by  all  the  partakers 
of  mortality,  who  think  justly  and  feel  acutely.* 


SECTION  XX. 

The  Opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  prevalent  Neglect  of  teaching 
the  peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  under  the  Idea  thai 
Moral  Duties  constitute  the  Whole  or  the  better  Part  of  it  Among 
the  peculiar  Doctrines  is  evidently  included  that  of  Grace,  which 
the  Methodists  inculcate,  (as  the  Bishop  intimates,)  not  erroneously. 

Bishop  Horsley  has  proved  himself  a  mathematician 
and  philosopher  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  a  divine. 
AU  his  works  display  singular  vigour  of  intellect. 
He  cannot  be  suspected  of  weak  superstition  or  wild 
fanaticism.  To  the  honour  of  Christianity,  the 
editor  of  Newton,  as  well  as  Newton  himself,  is 
a  firm  supporter  of  its  most  mysterious  doctrines. 
I  desire  the  reader  to  weigh  well  the  words  of  this 
able  divine,  as  they  were  delivered  in  a  charge  to  his 
clergy, 

*  Many,  I  find,  continue  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Jenyn's  sincerity.  -  It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  heart;  but  I 
ask  what  proof,  or  shadow  of  proof,  appears  in  his  pleasing  little 
book  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  that  the  author  was 
insincere  ?  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jenyns, 
told  me  that  he  thought  him  an  unfeigned  believer. 

But  whether  sincere  or  not,  it  appears  clearly  from  this  quo- 
tation, that  he  understood  the  gospel  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  agency,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done,  His  testimony, 
as  that  of  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  is  valuable. 
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"  A  maxim  has  been  introduced,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  laity,  the  more:  illiterate  especially,  have  little 
concern  with  the  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  pro- 
vided they  be  attentive  to  its  duties ;  whence  it  hath 
seemed  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion,  that  it  is  more 
the  office  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  press  the  practice 
of  religion  upon  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  than 
to  inculcate  and  assert  its.  doctrines. 

"  Again,  a  dread  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  some 
extravagant  opinions,  which  persons*  more  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  warmth  of  their  piety  than  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment,  hav^e  grafted  in  modern 
times,  upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  the  Articles 
of  our  church,  (which,  however,  is  no  private  tenet 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  the  common  doctrine 
of  all  the  first  reformers,  not  to  say  that  it  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  whole  system  of  redemption,) 
a  dread  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  those  extra- 
vagant opinions,  which  seem  to  emancipate  the 
believer  from  the  authority  of  all  moral  law,  hath 
given  general  credit  to  another  maxim;  which  I 
never  hear  without  extreme  concern  from  the  lips  of 
a  divine,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  familiar  con- 
versation ;  namely,  that  practical  religion  and  mora- 
lity are  one  and  the  same  thing:  that  moral  duties 
constitute  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  better  part,  of 
practical  Christianity. 

"Both  these  maxims  are  erroneous.  Both,  so  far 
as  they  are  received,;  have  a  pernicious  influence, 
over  the  ministry  of  the  word.  The  first  most 
absurdly  separates  practice  from  the  motives  of  prac- 
tice. The  second,  adopting  that  separation,  reduces 
practical  Christianity  to  heathen  virtue;  and  the 
two,  taken  together,  have  much  contributed  to  divest 
our  sermons  of  the  genuine  spirit  and  savour  of 
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Christianity,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mere  moral 
essays:  in  which  moral  duties  are  enforced,  not,  as 
indeed  they  might  be  to  good  purpose,  by  scriptural 
motives,  but  by  such  arguments  as  no  where  appear 
to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  writings  of  the  he** 
then  moralists,  and  are  quite  out  of  their  place  in  a 
pulpit.  The  rules  delivered  may  be  observed  to 
vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  teacher. 
But  the  system  chiefly  in  request,  with  those  who 
seem  the  most  in  earnest  in  this  strain  of  preaching, 
is  the  strict  but  impracticable,  unsocial,  sullen  moral 
of  the  Stoics.  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  these 
two  pernicious  maxims,  it  too  often  happens  that  we 
lose  sight  of  that  which  is  our  proper  office,  to 
publish  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  propound  the 
terms  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and 
we  make  no  other  use  of  the  high  commission  that 
we  bear,  than  to  come  abroad  one  day  in  tha^even, 
dressed  in  solemn  looks,  and  in  the  external  garb  of 
holiness,  to  be  the  apes  of  Epictetus. 

"  The  first  of  the  two,  which  excludes  the  laity  from 
all  concern  with  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion,  and 
directs  the  preacher  to  let  the  doctrine  take  its 
chance,  and  to  turn  the  whole  attention  of  his  hearers 
to  practice,  must  tacitly  assume  for  its  foundation 
(for  it  can  stand  upon  no  other  foundation)  this 
complex  proposition  :  Not  only  that  the  practice  of 
religious  duties  is  a  far  more  excellent  thing  in  the 
life  of  man,  far  more  ornamental  of  the  Christian 
profession,  than  any  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  with- 
out the  practice ;  but,  moreover,  that  men  may  be 
brought  to  the  practice  of  religion  without  previous 
instruction  in  its  doctrines  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
faith  and  practice  are,  in  their  nature,  separable 
things.  Now  the  former  branch  of  this  double 
assumption,  that  virtue  is  a  more  excellent  thing  ia 
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human  life  than  knowledge,  is  unquestionably  true, 
and  a  truth  of  great  importance,  which  cannot  be  too 
frequently  or  too  earnestly  inculcated.   Bat  the 
second  branch  of  the  assumption,  that  faith  and  prac- 
tice are  separable  things,  is  a  gross  mistake,  or  rather 
a  manifest  contradiction.    Practical  holiness  is  the 
end ;  faith  is  the  means :  and  to  suppose  faith  and 
practice  separable,  is  to  suppose  the  end  attainable 
without  the  use  of  means.    The  direct  contrary  is 
the  truth.  The  practice  of  religion  will  always  thrive, 
in  proportion  as  its  doctrines  are  generally  under- 
stood and  firmly  received;  and  the  practice  will 
degenerate  and  decay,  in  proportion  as  the  doctrine 
is  misunderstood  or  neglected.    It  is  true,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  great  duty  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
to  press  the  practice  of  its  precepts  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men;  but  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  enforce  this  practice  in  a  particular  way; 
namely,  by  inculcating  its  doctrines.    The  motives 
which  the  revealed  doctrines  furnish,  are  the  only 
motives  he  has  to  do  with,  and  the  only  motives  by 
which  religious  duty  can  be  effectually  enforced. 
:  "  I  am  aware,  that  it  has  been  verymuch  thefashion, 
to  suppose  a  great  want  of  capacity  in  the  common 
people,  to  be  carried  any  great  length  in  religious 
knowledge,  more  than  in  the  abstruse  sciences.  That 
the  world  and  all  things  in  it  had  a  maker ;  that  the 
Maker  of  the  world  made  man,  and  gave  him  the  life 
which  he  now  enjoys ;  that  he  who  first  gave  life, 
ean  at  any  time  restore  it ;  that  he  can  punish,  in  a 
future  life,  crimes  which  he  suffers  to  be  committed 
with  impunity  in  this ;  some  of  these  first  principles 
of  religion  the  vulgar,  it  is  supposed,  maybe  brought 
to  comprehend-    But  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  undivided  God- 
head ;  the  incarnation  of  the  second  person ;  the 
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expiation  of  sin  by  the  Redeemer's  sufferings  and 
death;  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession;  the  mysterious 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  BELIEVER***  SOUL  WITH  THE  DIVINE 

spirit;  these  things  are  supposed  to  be  far  above 
their  feack  If  this  were  really  the  case,  the  con- 
dition of  man  would  indeed  be  miserable,  and  the 
proffer  of  mercy,  in  the  gospel,  little  better  than  a 
mockery  of  their  woe ;  for  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  common  people  could  never  be  carried 
beyond  the  first  principles  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion.  Of  the  efficacy  of  natural  religion,  as  a 
rule  of  action,  the  world  has  had  the  long  experience 
of  1600  years.  For  so  much  was  the  interval  be- 
tween the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  church,  and  the 
publication  of  the  gospel.  During  that  interval, 
certainly,  if  not  from  an  earlier  period,  natural  reli- 
gion was  left  to  try  its  powers  on  the  heathen  world. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that  its  powers  are 
of  no  avail.  Among  the  vulgar,  natural  religion 
never  produced  any  effect  at  all;  among  the  learned, 
much  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  writings,  little  in 
their  lives.  But  if  this  natural  religion,  a  thing  of 
no  practical  efficacy,  as  experiment  has  demonstrated, 
be  the  utmost  of  religion  which  the  common  people 
can  receive,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  Christ  died 
in  vain,  and  man  must  still  perish.  Blessed  be  God ! 
the  case  is  far  otherwise.  As  we  have,  on  the  one 
side,  experimental  proof  of  the  insignificance  of  what 
is  called  natural  religion;  so,  on  the  other,  in  the 
success  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  we  have 
an  experimental  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  revealed 
religion  to  those  very  ends  in  which  natural  religion 
failed.  In  their  success  we  have  experimental  proof 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness, which  the  vulgar,  more  than  the  learned,  want 
capacity  to  apprehend,  since,  upon  the  first  preaching 
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of  the  gospel,  the  illiterate,  the  scorn  of  pharisaical 
pride,  who  knew  not  the  law,  and  were  therefore 
deemed  accursed,  were  the  first  to  understand,  and 
to  embrace  the  Christian  doctrine,*  *  *  * 

"  An  over-abundant  zeal  to  check  the  phrensy 
of  the  Methodists,  first  introduced  that  unscriptural 
language  which  confounds  religion  and  morality.**** 
The  great  crime  and  folly  of  the  Methodists  consists 
not  so  much  in  heterodoxy,  as  in  fanaticism ;  not  in 
perverse  doctrine,  but  rather  in  a  disorderly  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  truth.****Reason,  till  she  has 
been  taught  by  the  lively  oracles  of  God,"  knows  no- 
thing of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  food  brought  down 
from  heaven  for  its  sustenance.  By  mere  argument 
addressed  to  their  reason,  no  conviction  could  be 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  religion."  ^ 

The  learned  Bishop  here  asserts,  that €€  our  ser- 
mons are  often  divested  of  the  genuine  spirit  and 
savour  of  Christianity If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
our  churches  are  forsaken  and  our  religion  despised. 
It  is  a  truth,  to  which  I  have  frequently  been  an  eye- 
witness, that  spacious  churches  in  London,  capable 
of  containing  thousands,  are  almost  empty,  notwith- 
standing the  preachers  every  where  inculcate  excel- 
lent morality.  Wherever  indeed  there  appears, 
what  the  common  people  call,  an  evangelical  preacher, 
the  churches  are  so  crowded,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
gain  admittance.  The  multitude  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  spiritual  food ;  yet  evangelical  preaching  is 
discouraged  by  many  in  high  places,  because  it  is 
said  to  favour  of  enthusiasm  and  to  delude  the 
vulgar.  But  it  is  this  preaching  alone  which  will 
preserve  Christianity  among  us,  and  cause  it  to  be 
considered  as  any  thing  better  than  a  state-engine 
for  the  depression  of  the  people. 
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SECTION  XXI. 
The  Church  of  England  teaches  the  true  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

In  recommending  to  more  general  notice  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  I  make  no  pretensions  to  a  new 
discovery.  It  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  it  is  obviously  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  it 
is  fully  acknowledged  by  all  who  sincerely  use  that 
form  of  prayer,  which  is  established  by  the  authority 
not  only  of  those  who  composed  it,  but  of  those  who 
ever  since  its  composition,  even  to  the  present  day, 
are  voluntarily  guided  by  it,  in  the  performance  of 
divine  service. 

Bishop  Gibson,  who  was  certainly  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  church  of  England,  has  collected  a  number 
of  passages  from  the  liturgy,  to  show  that  the  public 
offices  of  the  church  are  duly  regardful  of  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"In  the  daily  service,  we  pray  to  God  to  grant 
us  true  repentance  and  his  Holy  Spirit — to  replenish 
the  king  with  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit — to 
endue  the  royal  family  with  his  Holy  Spirit — to 
send  down  upon  our  bishops  and  curates,  and  all 
congregations  committed  to  their  charge,  the  health- 
ful Spirit  of  his  grace — that  the  Catholic  Church 
may  be  guided  and  governed  by  his  good  Spirit, 
and  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
ever  with  us. 

"  In  the  litany  we  pray  that  God  will  illuminate* 

*  Yet  a  high  dignitary  who,  when  in  an  inferior  station  had  read 
this  passage,  in  the  parish  churches,  a  thousand  times,  speaks  doubt- 
ingly  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  disciple  of  Edmund  Law,  who  led  the  way  to  liberal  thinking 
at  Cambridge. 
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all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  with  the  true  know- 
ledge AND  UNDERSTANDING  OP  HIS  WORD  Will  eildue 

us  with  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  we 
may  all  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

"In  the  collects  we  pray  that  God  will  grant  us 
the  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit,  that  our  hearts 
and  all  our  members  being  mortified  from  all  worldly 
and  carnal  lusts,  we  may  in  all  things  obey  his  bless- 
ed will — that  God  will  send  his  Holy  Ghost,  and 
pour  into  our  hearts  the  most  excellent  gift  of  cha- 
rity— that  we  may  ever  obey  the  godly  motions  of 
the  Spirit  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness — that 
by  his  holy  inspiration  we  may  think  those  things 
that  be  good,  and  by  his  merciful  guiding  may 
perform  the  same — that  God  will  not  leave  us  com- 
fortless, but  send  to  us  his  Holy  Ghost  to  comfort 
us — that  by  his  Spirit  we  may  have  a  right  judgment 
in  all  things,  and  evermore  rejoice  in  his  holy  com- 
fort— that  his  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things  direct  and 
rule  our  hearts — that  he  will  cleanse  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"In  the  office  for  confirmation,  we  pray  for  the 
persons  to  be  confirmed,  that  God  will  strengthen 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  and  daily 
increase  in  them  his  manifold  gifts  of  grace,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  true  godliness — that  he  will  fill  them  with  the 
spirit  of  his  holy  fear — and  that  they  may  daily 
increase  in  his  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more." 

The  articles  of  original  sin,  free-will,  and  justifi- 
cation evince  that  the  church  of  England  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  light,  sanctity,  and  life,  derivable 
from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  there  is  a 
curious  passage  in  a  book,  written  by  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  the  Committee  of  Divines,  entitled 
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N&cessary  Erudition  for  a  Christian  Man,  which 
fully  declares,  that,  "  besides  many  other  evils  that 
came  by  the  fall  of  man,  the  high  power  of  man's 
reason  and  freedom  of  will  were  wounded  and  cor- 
rupted ;  and  all  men  thereby  brought  into  such  blind- 
ness and  infirmity,  that  they  cannot  eschew  sin, 
except  they  be  illuminated  and  made  free  by  an 
especial  grace,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  supernatural  help 
and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost"* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  an  impar- 
tial inquirer,  that  the  church  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
supernatural  influence  in  plain  and  strong  terms ; 
and  that  it  derives  it  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  "  For 
it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  that  our  understandings 
are  enlightened:  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  we  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  and  that  our  souls  are 
purified  in  obeying  the  truth;  it  is  by  the  Spirit 
that  we  are  called  unto  liberty ;  for  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;  in  a  word,  it  is  by 
the  Spirit  that  all  our  infirmities  are  helped,  and 
that  we  are  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man."f 

"Without  me,"  says  Christ, i(  ye  can  do  nothing." 
Our  blessed  Saviour  opened  the  understandings  of 
his  disciples,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture s.  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that 
she  attended  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of  Paul. 
The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned.    That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

*  This  book  was  published  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  1543,  ap- 
proved by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  arid  dedicated  by  the  king  to  all  his  faithful  subjects. 
.  t  Eph.  i.  17.  1  Pet.  22.  Gal.  v.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  Horn, 
viii.  26.    Ephes.  iii.  16,  17. 
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Christ,  th^  Father  of  Glory,  may  give  unto  you  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  in  the  knowledge  of 
him,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing, and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inherit- 
ance in  the  saints.  For  God,  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
heart,  to  give  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. — No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. — For 
by  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.* 

If  there  be  meaning  in  words,  these  passages 
evince  the  reality  and  necessity  of  internal  illumina- 
tion from  the  great  Fountain  of  light.  And  what 
says  the  homily  of  the  church?  "In  reading  of 
God's  word,  he  most  profiteth,  not  always  that  is 
most  ready  in  turning  of  the  book,  or  in  saying  of  it 
without  the  book,  but  he  that  is  most  turned  into  it, 
that  is,  most  inspired  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the 
the  same  homily,  a  passage  from  Chrysostom  is 
quoted  to  the  following  purport :  "  Man's  human 
and  worldly  wisdom  and  science  is  not  needful  to 
the  understanding  of  Scripture,  but  the  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  inspireth  the  true  meaning 
unto  them  that  with  humility  and  diligence  do  seek 
therefore." 

In  the  ordination  office,  the  bishop  says  to  the 
candidates  for  priest's  orders,  "  Ye  cannot  have  a 
mind  or  will  thereto  of  yourselves,  for  the  will  and 
ability  is  given  of  God  alone.  Therefore  ye  ought 
and  have  need  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 
You  will  continually  pray  to  God  the  Father,  by  the 
mediation  of  our  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
heavenly  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

*  John,  xv.  5.  Acts,  xvi.  14.  Ephes.  i.  17,  18.  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
Luke,  xxiv.  45.    1  Cor.  ii.  14.    2  Cor.  iv.  6.  .    ..  , 
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A  great  number  of  citations  might  be  brought  to 
prove  that  the  doctrine  of  grace  or  supernatural 
assistance*  is  established  by  the  church  of  England  in 
exact  conformity  to  the  Scriptures  ;f  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  on  a  truth  which  is  evident  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  Common-prayer  book,  the 
Articles,  the  Homilies,  and  compares  them  with  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles. 

*"  At  the  church  of  England  ordination  of  every  priest,  the  fol- 
lowing hymn  is  appointed  to  be  sung.  I  quote  it  not  for  the  poetry 
but  the  doctrine. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God, 

Proceeding  from  above, 
Both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
The  God  of  Peace  and  Love  ; 
Visit  our  minds,  and  into  us 
Thy  heavenly  grace  inspire,  .  . . 
Thou  art  the  very  Comforter 
In  all  woe  and  distress ; 
The  heavenly  gift  of  God  most  high, 

Which  no  tongue  can  express. 
The  fountain  and  the  lively  spring 

Of  joy  celestial ; 
The  fire  so  bright,  the  love  so  clear, 
And  unction  spiritual. 
O,  Holy  Ghost,  into  our  wills 
Send  down  thy  heavenly  ligitt,  &c. 

Vide  Ordination  Service  in  the  folio  Liturgies  used  by  the 
minister  in  the  churches. 

f  It  never  can  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  an  honest  man 
Solemnly  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  seriously  to  pray 
in  the  church  for  divine  influence,  and  then  to  teach  and  preach 
against  the  whole  doctrine. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

On  the  Means  of  obtaining  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  afforded  by 
the  Holy  Spirit 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  my  sul> 
ject.  I  have  produced,  as  I  intended,  the  weighty 
authority  of  great  and  good  men,  most  eminent 
divines,  to  countenance  and  support  me  in  recom- 
mending" to  the  people,  above  all  other  evidence,  the 
evidence  of  thfe  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  suffrages  of  such  men  in  favour 
of  this  sublime  doctrine,  no  man  can  justly  call  it 
heterodox  or  improperly  e n thus ias tic al.  I  could 
indeed  cite  many  other  most  respectable  authorities; 
but  I  have  already  far  exceeded  the  just  limits  of 
quotation.  It  now  remains  to  point  out  more  ex- 
pressly (though  much  in  this  way  has  been  inci- 
dentally done  already)  the  means  of  obtaining  this 
evidence. 

Faith  is  the  gift  op  God.*  To  the  Giver  only  it 
belongs  to  prescribe  the  means  of  obtaining  his 
bounty.  He  has  prescribed  the  written  word  and 
prayer.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God.-J-  But  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
gospel  proves,  that  the  written  word  has  not  efficacy 
of  itself  to  convince  our  understandings,  nor  reform 
pur  hearts;  to  produce  either  faith  in  God  or  repent* 

*  Eph.  ii.  8.  To  you  it  is  given,  says  St  Paul,  to  believe  On 
Christ.  Phil.  i.  29.  To  some  it  was  given  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  others  it  was  not  given.  Matt, 
xiii.  11. 

t  Rom.  x.  17.  We  must  earnestly  pray  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory,  would 
give  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  -}  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding  being  enlightened.    Eph,  i.  17, 
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ance  from  dead  works,  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Now  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to 
prayer :  "  If  ye/'  says  our  Saviour,  "  being  evil> 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  God  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him  ?" 

The  Holy  Spirit,  it  appears  from  this  passage,  i$ 
the  best  gift,  which  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  power- 
ful of  Beings  can  bestow  on  man,  and  he  has  pro* 
mised  it  those  who  ask  it  with  faith  and  humility:— 
an  easy  condition  of  obtaining  the  greatest  comfort 
of  which  the  heart  is  capable,  together  with  full 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 

But  do  the  philosophical  inquirers  into  the  truth  of 
Christianity  seek  its  evidence  in  this  manner?  Do 
they  lift  up  their  hearts  in  supplication  ?  It  appears 
rather  that  they  trust  to  their  own  power,  than  to  the 
power  of  God.  They  take  down  their  folios,  they 
have  recourse  to  their  logic,  their  metaphysics,  nay 
even  their  mathematics,*  and  examine  the  mere  his«- 
torical  and  external  evidence  with  the  eyes  of  literary 
criticism  and  Pagan  philosophy.  The  unbelievers,  ou 
the  other  hand,  do  the  same;  and,  as  far  as  wit  and 
subtle  reasoning  goes,  there  are  many  who  think 
that  a  Tindal  and  a  Collins  were  more  than  equal  to 
a  Clarke  and  a  Coneybeare.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  infidelity  is  diffused  by  theological  controversy, 
whenever  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  the  sanctity 
of  the  gospel,  is  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 

*  See  Ditton,  Andrew  Baxter,  Huet,  Dr.  Daniel  Scott,,  and 
many  others,  who  undertake  to  demonstrate,  almost  geometrically, 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  resurrection,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  We  should  not  be  taught  by  St.  Paul's  example  to  pray 
for  illumination,  unless  it  were  likely  to  be  given  to  us  as  the  con- 
sequence: of  fervent  and  faithful  prayer,  accompanied  with  study 
or  meditation. 
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cause  left  to  the  decision  of  human  wit  and  inven- 
tion. 

He  that  would  be  Christian  indeed,  and  not  merely 
a  disputant  or  talker  about  Christianity,  must  seek 
better  evidence  than  man,  short-sighted  as  he  is  with 
the  most  improved  sagacity,  ignorant  as  he  is  with 
the  deepest  learning,  can  by  any  means  afford.  He 
must,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,*  "open  his  mouth 
find  draw  in  the  Spirit."  The  Holy  Ghost  will  give 
him  the  spirit  of  supplication,-}-  which  will  breathe 
out  in  prayer,  and  inhale  from  him  who  first  inspired 
the  divine  particle^  fresh  supplies  of  grace,  He 
must  cwntirme  instant  in  prayer.  This  will  preserve 
his  mind  in  a  state  fit  to  receive  the  Holy  Visitant 
from  on  high,  who  brings  with  him  balsam  for  the 
heart,  and  light  for  the  understanding,  The  result 
will  be  full  evidence  of  Christianity,  full  confidence 
in  Jesus  Christ,  joy  and  peace  on  earth,  and  a  lively 
hope  of  salvation.  What  a  sunshine  must  a  mind  in 
such  a  state  enjoy:  how  different  from  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  sceptic  or  unbeliever;  how  superior  to 
the  coldness  of  the  mere  disputant  in  scholastic  or 
sophistical  divinity!  Such  a  man  may  not  take  de- 
grees in  an  university  and  be  clothed  in  scarlet,  yet 
may  he  be  crowned  with  celestial  glory,  and  have  his 
name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life.  If  he  turn  many 
to  righteousness,  he  may  shine  as  a  light  in  the  firma- 
ment for  ever. 

With  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  bringing 
down  the  assistance,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  merely  in  teaching  doctrinal  notions,  but 
in  directing  the  actual  conduct  of  life,  let  us  hear  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  whose 
example  I  select,  because  he  was  a  layman,  a  man 

■■  *  Psal.  cxix.  131.  f  Zach.  xii.  10.  1 

%  Divinae  particulam  aura?.  Hob. 
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deeply  conversant  in  the  business  of  the  world,  a 
great  lawyer,  and  therefore  may  contribute  to  prove, 
that  they  who  value  themselves  on  their  worldly 
sagacity,  and  frequently  consider  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion as  trifles,  compared  with  the  contests  for  pro- 
perty and  the  concerns  of  jurisprudence,  need  not, 
in  the  most  active  life  and  most  exalted  stations,  be 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  I  can  call/'  says  he,  "  my  own  experience  to 
witness,  that  even  in  the  external  actions,  occurrences, 
and  incidents  of  my  whole  life,  I  was  never  disap- 
pointed of  the  best  guidance  and  direction,  when  in 
humility,  and  a  sense  of  deficiency,  and  diffidence  of 
my  own  ability  to  direct  myself,  or  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  my  life,  I  have  implored  the  secret 
guidance  of  the  divine  Wisdom  and  Providence."* 


SECTION  XXIII. 

Temperance  necessary  to  the  Reception  and  Continuance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  tlte  Heart,  and  consequently  to  the  Evidence  of  Christianity 
afforded  by  Divine  Illumination. 

The  Apostle  says,  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
is  excess;  but  be  filled  with  spraiT.f    The  word 

*  One  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  Socrates  was  favoured  with 
supernatural  assistance,  which  was  his  Damon  ;  and,  if  he  was,  he 
probably  obtained  it  by  prayer. 

H»>  o  ptos  2wiepaTov9  fiearo*  €vx*7*.— The  life  of  Socrates  was  full, 
of  prayer. 

H  oiet  rotno  evgcro  'Swieparni,  oirtos  avrw  ^P^fiara  <y€i/otTo,  if 
airmapxq  oBr\vamv  5  aWevfero  70£s  Geots  apejnvyfrvxn^,  koi  navxiav 
fiiov,  koi  ^wnv  afiejJL7nov,  kcl\  eveXTtv'Oavarov. — Do  you  think  that 
Socrates  prayed  that  wealth  might  fall  to  his  lot,  or  that  he  might 
possess  power  over  the  Athenians,  and  gratify  his  ambition  ?  No ; 
he  prayed  the  Gods  for  virtue  of  the  mind,  tranquillity,  a  blameless 
We,  and  death  full  of  hope.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  30. 

t  Eph.  v.  18. 

VOL,  VII.  I 

I 
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the  original,  here  rendered  excess,  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  prodigalitas,  which  in  the 
Roman  law  characterised  the  spendthrift  and  de- 
bauchee, incapable,  from  his  vices,  of  managing  his 
own  affairs,  and  therefore  placed  by  the  praetor 
under  the  guardianship  of  trustees,  without  whose 
concurrence  he  could  perform  no  legal  act.*  He 
was  considered  as  an  infant  and  an  idiot.  The  words 
of  the  Apostle  may  then  be  thus  paraphrased :  "Be 
not  intemperate  in  wine,  because  intemperance  will 
destroy  your  reason,  and  degrade  you  to  a  state  of 
infantine  imbecility,  without  infantine  innocence ;  but 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  that  is,  let  your  reason 
be  exalted,  purified,  clarified  to  the  highest  state  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  divine  reason,  which  cannot 
be,  if  you  destroy  the  natural  faculties  which  God 
has  given  you,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony 

I  think  it  evident,  from  this  passage,  as  well  as 
from  the  conclusions  of  reason  and  experience,  that 
all  excess  tends  to  exclude  the  radiance  of  grace. 
The  mental  eye  is  weakened  by  it,  and  cannot  bear 
the  celestial  lustre.-j- 

That  great  master  of  reasoning,  Aristotle,  main- 
tained that  pleasures  are  corruptive  of  principles 
(<f>0ap7iKai  twv  apx*»v) ;  and  many  of  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion,  that  vice  disqualified  for  philosophical  pur- 
suits, where  the  object  was  merely  terrestrial  and 
human,  by  raising  a  mist  round  the  understanding, 
such  as  the  rays  of  truth  could  not  penetrate.    It  was 

*  See  Dr,  Powel's  Sermon  on  the  text. 

i*  Qcrwep  o(f)0a\fiu)  \7jfiwvri,  kcl\  ov  KeicaOapfievw,  to  <r<f)o$pa  (pwreiva 
eBeiv  ovk  biovie*  ovtw  ical  rrf  Y^i/p^  firf  rrjv  aperrfv  Keicnjfieyrf,  to  Tif? 
a\rj0eia<i  nvoinpiaaoOai  KaWos.  As  it  is  impossible  for  an  eye,  labour- 
ing under  a  malady  which  causes  a  defiuxion,  to  see  clearly  any 
very  bright  and  brilliant  object,  till  the  impurity  is  removed;  so  it 
is  for  the  mind,  unpossessed  of  virtue,  to  reflect  the  beautiful 
image  of  truth.  Hierocles,  in  Prqf.  ad  Pyihag. 
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for  this  cause  that  one  of  them  maintained  "juvenis 
nan  est  idoneus  moralis  philosophise  auditor?'  that, 
though  youth  is  most  in  want  of  moral  instruction, 
yet,  from  the  violence  of  its  passions,  and  its  usual 
immersion  in  sensuality,  it  was  the  least  qualified  to 
comprehend,  he  does  not  say  to  adopt  or  follow 
but  even  to  understand,  the  doctrines  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. 

One  of  our  own  philosophers,*  who  in  many  re- 
spects equalled  the  ancients,  justly  observes,  "  That 
anger,  impatience,  admiration  of  persons,  or  a  pusil- 
lanimous over-estimation  of  them,  desire  of  victory 
more  than  of  truth,  too  close  an  attention  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  as  riches,  power,  dignities, 
immersion  of  the  mind  into  the  body,  and  the  slaking 
of  that  noble  and  divine  firefof  the  soul  by  intemper- 
ance and  luxury;  all  these  are  very  great  enemies  to 
all  manner  of  knowledge,  as  well  natural  as  divine." 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  every  se- 
rious man,  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  consider  it  in  the  morning,  J  before  either 
the  cares  of  the  world,  or  the  fumes  of  that  intem- 
perance§  which  conviviality  sometimes  occasions, 

*  Dr.  Henry  More. 

t  Igneus  Me  vigor. — That  energy  resembling  fire. 
t  Those  that  seek  me  early  (mane)  shall  find  me. 

Proyebbs,  viii.  17. 

\  Si  praceptor,  homo,  gravatur  homini  disciplinam  humanam 
commit tere,  puta  dialectken  aut  arithmeticen,  somnolent o,  osciianti,  att 
crapula  gravato;  quanto  magis  sapibntia  ccelbstis  dedignabitur 
loqui  voluptatum  hujus  mundi  amore  temulentis,  cceUstium  rerum  ne- 
fleetu,  nauseantibus  ?— If  a  preceptor,  a  mere  man,  hesitates  to  give 
merely  human  instruction  j  for  instance,  lectures  on  logic  op 
arithmetic,  to  a  pupil  who  is  drowsy,  who  yawns,  or  who  is  sick 
with  the  intemperance  of  yesterday  5  how  much  more  will  the 
taarenly  Wisdom  disdain  to  speak  with  those  who  are  drunk  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  who,  from  a  total  neglect  of  hea- 
venly things,  sicken  at  the  mention  of  them  ?  Erasmus. 
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blunt  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  spread  a  film 
over  the  visual  nerve  of  the  mental  eye.*  Devotion, 
pouring  forth  early  in  the  morning  her  orisons  of 
humility  and  gratitude,  would  greatly  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  men  and  the  reformation  of  society. 
According  to  the  present  system  of  luxurious  indo- 
lence, many  rise  from  their  pillow  at  noon,  with  no 
other  apparent  view  than  to  trifle  away  an  hour  or 
two,  till  the  time  comes  for  plunging  again  into  the 
intemperance  of  the  banquet,  continued  with  little 
intermission  till  the  midnight  bell,  when  tired  nature 
sinks  from  mere  weariness  to  repose,  without  inclina- 
tion or  ability  for  reflection. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

On  improving  ArfLiCTiONS  duly  as  a  Means  of  Grace  and  Belief  in  ik 
Gospel. — Humility  requisite  to  the  Reception  of  divine  Influence. 

A  celebrated  divine,f  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  is  reported  to  have  said,  €€  I  have 
learned,  under  this  sickness,  to  know  sin  and  God/' 
He  had  studied  divinity,  during  many  years,  with 
great  attention ;  he  had  prayed  and  preached  with 
great  ardour;  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  till  the 
affliction  of  sickness  visited  him,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  those  important  subjects,  sin  and  God;  subjects 
which  he  had  so  frequently  considered  in  private, 
and  discoursed  upon  before  an  admiring  audience. 

It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  said 
one,  who  had  sinned  egregiously  in  his  prosperous, 
days,  and  who  was  rendered  wise  by  adversity. 

Afflictions,  if  suffered  to  have  their  perfect  work 

*  Verum  hac  impransus.— These  let  him  learn  before  the  fume* 
of  indigestion  cloud  over  the  faculties.    Hob.  • 
t  Owlwupodiui.  .  .     .  ' 
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will  certainly  become  the  means  of  grace,  cause 
belief  in.  the  consolatory  gospel,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  salvation.  The  wandering  mind  returns,  like  the 
prodigal  son,  when  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  to 
the  bosom  of  its  father.  The  kind  father  goes  forth 
to  meet  it  on  its  return,  and  the  interview  happily 
terminates  in  perfect  love  and  reconciliation. 

More  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  a  severe  illness,  a  great  loss,  a  disappoint- 
ment,* or  the  death  of  one  whom  the  soul  loved, 
than  by  all  the  defences,  proofs,  and  apologies  which 
have  ever  been  produced  in  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  theology.  The  heart  was  opened,  and 
rendered  soft  and  susceptible  by  sorrow,  and  the 
dew  of  divine  grace  enabled  to  find  its  way  to  the 
latent  seeds  of  Christian  virtue. 

Such  being  the  beneficial  effect  of  afflictions,  it  is 

*  Le  moment  de  la  grace,  cest  une  humiliation  qui  Dieu  vous  en- 
vote,  et  qui  vous  eloigne  du  monde,  parceque  vous  riy  pouvez  plus 
paroitre  avec  honneur.    C est  la  disgrace  d'un  maitre  d  qui  une  Idche 
complaisance  vous  faisoit  en  mUle  rencontres  sacrifier  les  interests  de 
votre  conscience;  le  changement  a*un  ami  dont  le  commerce  trop 
frequent  vous  entrainoit  dans  le  vice,  et  vous  y  entretenoit.    Cest  une 
perte  de  biens,  une  maladie,  un  chagrin  domestique  ou  Stranger ; 
ce  sont  des  souffrances  •  tout,  hors  Dieu,  devient  amer  -  on  ne  trouve 
plus  de  consolation  que  dans  lui ;  et  rebuti  des  choses.  humaines,  on 
commence  a  gouter  les  choses  du  ciel. — The  season  of  Grace  is, 
when  God  sends  you  some  humiliating  affliction,  which  withdraws 
you  from  the  world,  because  you  can  no  longer  appear  in  it  with 
honour.    It  is  some  disgrace  thrown  upon  you  by  a  master,  to 
whom  a  base  obsequiousness  led  you,  in  a  thousand  struggles,  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  your  conscience.   It  is  the  alienation  of 
a  friend,  your  connection  with  whom  too  often  led  you  into  the 
snares  of  vice,  and  kept  you  there.   It  is  the  loss  of  property,  it  is 
a  disease,  an  uneasiness  either  domestic  or  from  without ;  it  is  a 
|    state  of  suffering,  when  every  thing,  but  God,  becomes  bitter  to  a 
1  tun,  when  he  finds  no  consolation  but  within  himself;  and  when, 
|  disgusted  wilh  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  human  affairs,  he  begins 
to  tetafbuc  sweetness  of  things  heavenly.  Bretonneav. 
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much  to  be  lamented,  that  many  will  not  suffer  them 
to  operate  favourably  on  their  dispositions,  and  thus 
counteract,  by  the  good  they  may  ultimately  pro- 
duce, the  pain  which  they  immediately  inflict.  They 
fly  from  solitude,  they  banish  reflection.  They  drink 
the  cup  of  intoxication,  or  seek  the  no  less  inebriat- 
ing draft  of  dissipating  pleasure.  Thus  they  lose 
one  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  receiving 
those  divine  impressions  which  would  give  them 
comfort  under  their  afflictions,  such  as  the  world 
cannot  give ;  and  afford  them  such  conviction  as 
would  render  them  Christians  indeed,  and  lead  to 
all  those  beneficial  consequences  of  faith,  which  are 
plainly  represented  in  the  Scripture. 

Humility,  a  virtue  to  be  produced  in  some  men 
solely  by  affliction,  unites  a  man  to  all  other  men.  Pride 
would  fain  build  a  high  wall  of  separation  between 
itself  and  all  the  human  race,  especially  all  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.  But  humility  sees  a  brother 
in  a  beggar  and  a  negro ;  a  brother  born  of  woman 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities  and  sufferings,  and 
travelling  to  the  grave.  Humility  is  therefore  the 
Source  of  charity  and  every  other  Christian  virtue. 
No  wonder,  indeed,  since  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 


SECTION  XXV, 

On  Devotion — a  Means,  as  well  as  an  Effect,  of  Grace— no  imcer* 
Religion  can  subsist  without  it. 

Many  theologists,  who  have  written  in  defence  of 
Christianity  with  the  acuteness  of  an  Aristotle,  and 
the  acrimony  of  a  Juvenal,  against  all  sorts  of  infi- 
dels and  heretics,  seem  to  have  forgotten  one  very 
material  part  of  religion — that  which  consists  of 
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devotional  sentiment,  and  the  fervours  of  a  sincere 
piety.  Some  of  them  appear  to  reprobate,  and  hold 
it  in  abhorrence.  They  inveigh  against  it  as  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  laugh  at  it  as  the  cant  of  hypocrisy. 
Such  men  have  the  coldness  of  Bishop  Butler,  with- 
out the  ingenuity;  the  contentious  spirit  of  Dr. 
Benttey,  without  the  wit  or  erudition. 

True  religion  cannot  exist  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  devotion.  On  what  is  true  religion 
founded  but  on  love — the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  out  neighbour  ?  And  with  respect  to  the  love  of 
God,  what  says  our  Saviour?  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength. 
No  language  can  more  expressly  and  emphatically 
describe  the  ardour  of  devotion.  Out  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  If  the  heart  feels  the  love  of 
God,  in  the  degree  which  our  Saviour  requires,  the 
language  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  will  be  always 
glowing,  and,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  even 
rapturous. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much  ;  if  it  be  not  fervent,  it  cannot  be 
sincere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  avail. 
Love  must  add  wings  to  prayer,  to  waft  it  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

€€  Man  has  a  principle  of  love  implanted  in  his 
nature,  a  magnetism  of  passion,"*  by  which  he  con- 
stantly attaches  himself  to  that  which  appears  to 
him  good  and  beautiful ;  and  what  so  good,  what  so 
beautiful,  as  the  archetype  and  model  of  all  excel- 
lence? Shall  he  conceive  the  image,  and  not  be 
charmed  with  its  loveliness  ? 

Worship  or  adoration  implies  lively  affection.  If 
it  be  cold,  it  is  a  mere  mockery,  a  formal  compliance 

*  Norris. 
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with  customs  for  the  sake  of  decency.  It  is  a  lip- 
service,  of  which  knaves,  hypocrites,  and  infidels  are 
capable,  and  which  they  render  for  the  sake  of 
temporal  advantage. 

Will  any  man  condemn  the  ardour  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  exhibit  ?  Must  they  not  be 
allowed  to  afford  a  model  for  imitation?  And  are 
they  written  in  the  cold,  dull  style  of  an  academical 
professor,  lecturing  in  the  schools  of  divinity  ?  No ; 
they  are  written  in  warm,  animated,  metaphorical, 
and  poetical  language;  not  with  the  precision  of 
the  schoolmen;  not  with  the  dryness  of  system- 
makers;  but  with  florid,  rhetorical,  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  feelings  and  imagination.  What  are 
the  Psalms,  but  ebullitions  of  passion,  sorrow^  joy, 
love,  and  gratitude  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  most  important  subject 
which  can  be  considered  by  man,  must,  if  considered 
with  seriousness  and  sincerity,  excite  a  warm  inte- 
rest. The  fire  of  devotion  may  not,  indeed,  be 
equably  supported,  because  such  equability  is  not 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  human  nature ; 
but  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  burn  with  a  clear  and 
steady  flame,  and  will  certainly,  at  no  time,  and  in 
no  circumstances,  be  utterly  extinguished. 

Where  the  heart  is  deeply  interested,  there  will 
be  eagerness  and  agitation.  Suppose  a  man,  who 
speaks,  in  the  church,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  other 
most  important  religious  subjects,  with  perfect  sang 
froid,  repairing  to  the  Stock-exchange,  and  just 
going  to  make  a  purchase.  The  price  fluctuates. 
Observe  how  he  listens  to  his  broker's  reports. 
His  cheeks  redden,  and  his  eyes  sparkle.  Here  he 
is  in  earnest.  Nature  betrays  his  emotion.  It  is 
not  uncharitable  to  conclude  that  his  heart  is  liter- 
ally with  his  treasure ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
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riches  of  divine  grace,  he  values  them  little ;  and, 
like  Gallio,  careth  for  none  of  these  things.  View 
him  again,  at  a  great  man's  levee,  and  see  with 
what  awe  he  eyes  a  patron.  His  attention  ap- 
proaches to  adoration.  He  is  tremblingly  solicitous 
to  please,  and  would  undergo  any  painful  restraint, 
rather  than  give  the  slightest  offence.  The  world 
will  not  condemn,  but  applaud  his  anxiety ;  yet,  if 
he  is  earnest  and  fervent,  when  his  interest  is  infU 
nitely  greater,  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  under  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  he 
is  despised  as  an  enthusiast,  a  bigot,  a  fool,  or  a 
madman. 

With  what  warmth  and  impetuosity  do  some  men 
speak  and  write  on  political  subjects !  We  all  re- 
member a  very  ingenious  and  honourable,  but 
ambitious  man,  (on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  with 
a  heart  bleeding  with  the  sorest  laceration  for  the 
loss  of  a  son,)  declaiming  with  a  degree  of  ardour 
in  favour  of  war,  which,  if  it  had  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  gospel  of  peace,  would  have  been  called 
by  the  world  extremely  fanatical. 

A  man  of  sense  and  true  goodness  will  certainly 
take  care  not  to  make  an  ostentation  of  his  devo- 
tional feelings ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  beware 
of  suppressing,  in  his  endeavour  to  moderate  and 
conceal  them. 

He  will  never  forget,  that  yonder  sun,  which  emits 
light  over  the  universe,  diffuses,  at  the  same  time,  a 
genial  heat,  that  enlivens  and  cherishes  all  nature. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 

On  Divine  Attraction.* 

Shall  we  believe  our  Saviour  himself,  or  some  poor 
mortal,  who  has  learned  a  little  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Hebrew,  and  upon  the  strength  of  his  scanty  know- 
ledge of  those  languages,f  and  a  little  verbal  criti- 
cism, picked  up  in  the  schools  of  an  university, 
assumes  the  pen  of  a  controversialist,  and  denies 
the  evident  meaning  of  words  plainly  and  empha- 
tically spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  Our  Saviour  says, 
in  language  particularly  direct,  "No  man  can  come 
unto  me,  except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me, 

DRAW  HIM." 

Faustus  Regiensis,  Wolzogenius,  Brenius,  Slich- 
tingius,  Sykes,  Whitby,  Clarke,  and  many  others, 
endeavour  to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  the  word 
draw  («Xw<ny)  because  they  have  taken  a  side  in  the 
party  polemics  of  Theology,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Grace, 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  Faustus,  Wolzo- 
genius, Slichtingius,  and  the  rest,  when  we  have 
before  us  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  By  them  it 
appears  that  there  is  an  attraction  in  the  spiritual 
world,  as  well  as  the  natural ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of 

*  The  soi-diaant  Rationalists  do  not  like  this  title ;  but  I  must 
bog  leave  to  inform  them  that  it  is  taken  from  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow. 
See  the  preceding  quotation  from  that  great  divine. 

t  **  There  are  two  ways  of  embracing  Christianity  $  the  one  is  as  a 
stKXRit,  the  other  as  a  scholail*'  Some  scholars  take  up  the  New 
Testament  to  write  their  observations  upon  it  in  the  same  spirit 
as  they  take  up  Anacreon,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Martial,  Petronius, 
SiiJLK$rRA*«,  Cowls y  ;  and  sometimes  comment  on  St.  Paul 
with  the  same  arrogance  and  self-conceit  as  on  Sir  John  falstaffe 
and  Dame  Quickly. 
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God,  a  benign  philanthropic  Spirit,  unites  itself  to 
the  soul  of  man,  and  communicates  to  it  comfort, 
sanctity,  and  illumination. 

Men  do  not  controvert  the  received  systems  of 
natural  philosophy.  They  believe  in  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  cohesion,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
But  in  this  there  is  no  visible  agency,  no  sensible 
efflux,  influx,  or  impulse.  Yet  they  believe  it,  and 
certainly  with  reason;  but  why  should  they  think 
that  God  acts  thus  on  matter,  comparatively  vile, 
and  leaves  mind  uninfluenced?  Mind,  that  pure, 
ethereal  essence,  which  must  be  said  to  approach  in 
its  nature  to  Divinity,  (if  man  can  conceive  any 
thing  of  divine,)  and  which  has  an  inborn  tendency 
to  assimilate  with  its  like. 

God,  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  is  love.   But  love 
always  attaches  itself  to  its  object.    It  is  not  com- 
patible with  love  to  be  selfish  and  solitary.  It 
delights  in  assimilation.    The  spirit  of  that  God 
who  is  love,  still  unites  itself  with  man,  for  whom  it 
has  already  shown  so  much  affectionate  regard,  in 
the  creation  and  redemption.   It  could  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  man, 
to  leave  him  entirely,  for  ages,  without  any  inter- 
Course,  any  light,  any  communication,  but  a  written 
word,  in  a  language  unknown,  unread  by  many, 
and  which,  without  Divine  interposition,  might  be 
corrupted  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  or  lost  by  his 
negligence.    God's  Spirit,  acting  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  at  this  hour  and  for  ever,  is  a  living,  energetic, 
and  everlasting  gospel.     The  promise  of  God's 
assistance  by  his  Spirit,  (as  St.  Peter  assured  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity,)  was  unto  them,  and 
unto  their  children,  and  to  all  that  were  afar  off,* 


*  Acts,  ii.  39. 
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their  successors  to  the  remotest  ages,  even  to  as  many 
as  the  Lord  their  God  should  call. 

Man  must  be  attracted  to  God  by  the  Spirit  of 
love  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  else  he  ceases  to  be  in 
the  Christian  system;  and  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequence to  the  soul  in  its  aberration,  is  known  only 
to  him  who  knoweth  all  things.  But  surely  every 
thinking  mortal  will  gladly  follow  the  Divine  attrac- 
tion, since  it  will  draw  him  from  this  low  vale, 
where  sin  and  sorrow  abound,  up  to  the  realms 
of  bliss  eternal ;  and  afford  him,  during  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  the  sweetest  solace. 

The  human  soul  assimilating  with  the  Divine,  is 
the  drop  of  water  gravitating  to  the  ocean,  from 
which  it  was  originally  separated;  and  cohering 
with  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its 
attraction ;  it  is  the  child  clinging  to  the  bosom  of 
its  parent ;  it  is  the  wandering,  weary  exile  hasten- 
ing with  joy  to  his  native  home.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  cherish  an  inclination  for  reunion ;  let  us  follow 
all  the  known  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  it  will 
be  finally  and  completely  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Spirit  of  Love.* 

*  Let  us  hear  a  Heathen  philosopher  speak  on  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  good  men. 

Inter  bonos  virosac  Deum  amicitia  est,  conciliante  virtute;  amicUiam 
dico?  etiam  necessitudo  et  similitudo. — Between  good  men  and  God 
there  subsists  a  friendship,  under  the  mediation  of  virtue ;  a  friend- 
ship do  I  say }  It  is  more.  It  is  an  intimate  union  and  resem- 
blance. Ssnbci. 
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section  xxvn. 

On  tlie  Difficulties  of  Scripture. 

In  his  solis  Uteris,  et  quod  non  assequor,  tamen  adoro. — In  this 
part  of  literature  alone,  even  what  I  do  not  understand,  I  yet  revere. 

If  there  is  anything  in  human  affairs  to  be  approached 
with  awe,  and  viewed  with  veneration,  it  is  the 
written  word  of  revelation.  Acknowledged  sanctity 
and  long  duration  combine  to  throw  an  air  of  divinity 
around  it.  It  is  worthy  to  be  kept  in  the  holy 
of  holies.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  zealous 
votaries  who  pretend  either  that  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties in  it,  or  that  they  are  all  removable  by  the 
light  of  learning.  I  confess  that  criticism  has  re- 
moved many  difficulties ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
many  still  remain,  which,  I  fear,  will  never  give  way 
to  human  sagacity.  There  they  must  remain,  with 
all  the  majesty  of  clouds  and  darkness  around  them, 
till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  appear  in  his  full 
glory. 

But  shall  difficulties  cause  disbelief?  Are  there 
then  no  difficulties  in  the  world  of  nature,  as  well  as 
in.  the  world  of  grace?  I  cannot  step  into  the  garden 
or  the  meadow,  I  cannot  cast  my  eyes  to  the  hori- 
zon, without  encountering  difficulties.  Yet  I  believe 
the  existence  of  the  things  I  see  there,  and  I  am  led 
from  the  observation  of  general  good,  mixed  with 
partial  evil,  to  conclude,  that  verily  there  is  a  God. 
I  conclude  in  the  same  manner,  from  what  I  do 
understand  and  know  to  be  good  in  the  gospel,  that 
n  ;  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  that  the  parts  of  the 
<H  I  do  not  comprehend,  are  good,  because 
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those  which  I  am  able  to  understand  are  so  beyond 
all  doubt  and  comparison. 

AH  that  is  necessary  to  my  happiness  in  the 
gospel  is  sufficiently  clear.   I  learn  there  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  vouchsafed  to  me  and  to  all  men, 
now  and  till  time  shall  be  no  more.   This  I  consider 
as  the  living  gospel.    This  supplies  all  defects,  if 
any  there  should  be,  in  the  written  word ;  and  the 
dark  and  unintelligible  parts  of  the  gospel,  sur- 
rounded by  celestial  radiance,  become  like  spots 
in  the  sun,  which  neither  deform  its  beauty,  nor 
diminish  its  lustre.    I  am  not  therefore  offended 
by  them ;  I  bow  to  them  with  reverence,  as  to  sacred 
things  upon  the  altar,  covered  with  a  veil  from  the 
eyes  of  mortal  or  profane  intrusion.   It  is  enough 
that  I  have  learned,  in  the  gospel,  many  moral 
truths ;  and  this  one  great  truth,  that  God  Almighty, 
at  this  moment,  pours  an  emanation  of  himself  into 
the  souls  of  all  who  seek  the  glorious  gift  by  fervent 
prayer,  and  endeavour  to  retain  it  by  obedience  to 
his  will.    It  is  enough :  why  need  I  perplex  my 
understanding  with  searching  into  those  secret  things 
which  belong  unto  the  Lord;  or  acquire  a  minute, 
.  cavilling  habit,  which  never  can  discover  any  thing 
on  this  subject  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
I  already  know;  but  which,  if  indulged  presump- 
tuously, may  lead  me  to  scepticism,  and  terminate  in 
infidelity;*    Some  parts  of  the  holy  volume  are 
sealed :  I  shall  iu  vain  attempt  to  burst  them  open : 
but  I  will  not  condemn  what  I  cannot  understand. 
I  will  wait  with  patience  and  humility  for  God's  good 
time.    In  the  interval  I  will  rejoice ;  and  my  flesh 
shall  rest  in  hope  ;  because  I  have  been  admitted  to 

*  ftfurtaM/  fiics*  $i  varifltt  Scriptvrarvm  dhmentm  amctorilas.— 
Faith  vrill  totter,  if  the  authority  of  the  divine  Scripture*  is  shaken. 

A*£«  dt  CkrisL  DocL  lib.  Lc.  37. 
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inspect  the  book,  and  have  learned  that  the  Spirit 
still  attends  the  written  word,  ministering  at  this 
hour,  and  illuminating,  with  the  lamp  of  Heaven, 
whatever  darkness  overshadows  the  path  of  life. 

This  persuasion  adds  new  glory  to  the  written 
gospel.*  It  throws  a  heavenly  lustre  over  the  page. 
The  holy  book  is  not  left  alone  to  effect  the  great 
purpose  of  man's  recovery ;  so  that,  whatever  diffi- 
culties or  defects  it  may  be  allowed  to  retain,  by  the 
wise  providence  of  God,  the  difficulties  will  be 
removed,  and  the  defects  supplied,  so  far  as  to 
accomplish  the  great  end,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  accompanies  it  in  its  progress 
down  the  stream  of  time,  like  the  pillar  of  fire, 
attending  the  children  of  Israel.f 

*  The  written  Gospel,  like  the  Apostles,  may  plant  and  water, 
but  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 

"f  Offot  viot  eicri  rov  (fiivTo?  ical  rrj*  Biaieovta?  nj9  /catvtjs  ^ia0rficrj9  cp 
W  irvevpari  atyitv,  6E0AIAAKT0I  E121N"  avrq  yap  ij  xaP19  efriypa- 
0€t  ev  to*?  tcapSiai?  avrwv  toi/9  vofiovt  rov  irvev/iarov  ovk  o<j>Gikov<rn> 
ovv  et9  rat  ry/>a0a9  fiovov  to9  &ia  fieXavos  yc^pa/i/ieva?  7r\rjpo(f)opei- 
Oai,  aXka  icai  ei?  ras  wXaKas  rrjs  xaptiia*  rj  xaP19  70V  Qeov  eyofpafiei 
rov*  voftov*  rov  7rvevfiaro$  xat  ra  zirovpavia  fivarrjpia. — As  many 
as  are  the  sons  of  the  light,  and  of  the  ministration  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  taught  of  God ;  for  grace  itself 
inscribes  upon  their  hearts  the  laws  of  the  Spirit.  They  are  not 
therefore  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  only,  to  the  word  written 
with  ink,  for  their  Christian  perfection ;  but  the  grace  of  God 
writes  upon  the  tablet  of  their  hearts  the  laws  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  mysteries  of  heaven.  Macabius  in  Homil.  15, 

"  How  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  reveal  unto  us  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  I  answer,  by  removing  those  impediments  that  hin- 
dered, and  by  bestowing  those  graces  that  make  us  capable  of  this 
knowledge.  There  is  in  us  a  two-fold  impediment;  first,  Igno- 
rance, by  which  our  eyes  are  closed  that  we  cannot  see  the  light ; 
secondly,  Corruption,  by  which,  though  we  see  the  light,  yet  we 
cannot  but  naturally  hate  it  and  turn  from  it.  The  Holy  Spirit 
cures  both  by  a  double  remedy;  first,  of  illumination,  restoring 
our  understanding  to  some  part  of  its  primitive  perfection  ; 
secondly,  of  sanctification,  infusing  into  our  desires  and  affections 
some  degrees  of  their  primitive  holiness  and  purity."  Pemble, 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 

The  Omnipresence  of  God  a  Doctrine  universally  allowed;  but  how 
is  God  every  where  present  but  by  his  Spirit,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  ? 

OvBcv  Get**  *evoi\— Nothing  is  without  Deity.      Marc.  Antonio 

They  who  maintain,  if  there  be  any  such,  that  God 
having,  about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  signified 
his  will  to  mankind,  has  ever  since  that  time  with- 
drawn his  agency  from  the  human  mind,  do,  in  effect, 
deny  the  omnipresence,  and  with  it  the  omniscience, 
providence,  and  goodness  of  the  Deity.  But  what 
say  the  Scriptures  ?  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.* 

But  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  when  he  is  thus 
intimately  present  with  us,  he  either  cannot,  or  will 
not,  influence  our  sentiments?  Why  is  he  thus 
present  ?  or  why  should  he  confine  his  agency  over 
us  to  a  little  book,  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language, 
which  many  never  see  at  all,  which  more  cannot 
read,  which  none  can  perfectly  understand;  and 
concerning  the  literal  meaning  of  the  most  important 
doctrinal  parts  of  which,  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  are  to  this  hour  divided  in  opinion  ? 

The  heathensf  had  more  enlarged  and  worthier 
ideas  of  the  divine  nature.    They  indeed  believed 

*  Acts,  xvii.  $7. 

t  Ipse  Deus  humano  generi  ministrat ;  ubique  et  omnibus  prasto 
est. — God  himself  administers  to  the  human  race;  he  is  pesent 
every  where,  and  to  every  man.  Seneca  Epist. 

Quocunque  te  fiexeris,  ibi  ilium  videbis  occurrentem  tibi.  Nihil  ab 
illo  vacat.  Opus  suum  ipse  implet. — Whichever  way  you  turn,  you 
will  meet  God.  Nothing  is  without  him.  He  fills  his  own  work 
completely.  Senec.  de  Benefxc.  lib,  iv.  cap.  8; 
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in  supernatural  agency  on  the  mind  of  man;  though 
they  disgraced  their  belief  by  the  absurdities  of  po- 
lytheism. Every  part  of  the  universe  was  peopled 
by  them  with  supernatural  agents,  and  the  most 
distinguished  among  them  believed  their  virtuous 
sentiments  inspired,  and  their  good  actions  directed 
by  a  tutelar  deity.  I  dwell  not  upon  the  instance  of 
Socrates's  Demon;*  and  I  only  mention  the  topic, 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  is  not  likely  to  be  very 

*  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  insert  the  following  fine 
passage  from  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  asserts  the  necessity  of 
supernatural  agency,  in  removing  a  dark  cloud  from  the  human 
mind,  previously  to  its  being  able  to  learn  how  to  regulate  con- 
duct, either  towards  gods  or  men.  Reason,  till  this  dark  cloud 
should  be  removed  by  Divine  Providence,  he  thought  incapable  of 
discovering  either  moral  or  divine  truth  with  certainty. 

S.  1 'AvaryKatov  $v  itrri  ircpifiiveiv  ews  av  Tts  fia.07/  Bei  irpbs  0e*Js 
Kai  irpbs  npOpwirus  BiaKeiaOai*  A.  Flore  t?v  iraplaiai  6  yjpovos  «Vos,  u> 
^ZivKpares  •  Kai  t/?  b  iraiBivawv  5 — S.  *  Ovtcm?  eariv  w  /leXei  7repl  08. 
aXXa  Bokci  fioi,  wairep  tw  AiofirjBei  (ptjcri  rrjv*  AOrjvav  "Ofirjpo?  awb 
ru>v  ' o(j)6a\fJLuJV  atfreXeiv  rrjv  'AKAY^N, 

*Opp*  iv  tyiiyvuxTKOi  rjfiev  Qebv  rjBe  tcai  avcpa, 

I  rw  Kai  <re  Beiv  airb  rjj9  Y^X^*  irp&Tov  a<f)eXona  rrjv  * AKAY^N,  rj  vvv 
ir apnea  rv^\avei,  rn)iii\viKav'Tt  rjBr]  7rpoa<pepctv  Bi  wv  peXXet?  ryvwtreaOai 
sfiev  €t  KaKOV  rj  Be  Kai  ivOXbv."  "vvv  ju,ev  <ya/>  sic  ev  fioiBoKyv  BvvrjOeivai. 

Platonis  Alcibiades  II.  prope  Finera.  (Socrates  and  Alcibiades 

discourse.)  S.  It  is  necessary  then  to  wait  till  one  is  informed  how 
T>ne  ought  to  behave,  both  in  religious  and  social  duties,  to  God 
aud  to  men. — A.  O  Socrates,  when  will  that  time  come,  and  who 
shall  teach  me? — S.  Even  he  who  cabeth  fob  you  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  as  Homer  represents  Minerva  removing  a  dark 
cloud  from  the  eyes  of  Diomed  that  he  might  distinguish  gods 
from  men  in  the  battle,  for  he  who  careth  for  you  must  first  re- 
move the  dark  cloud  from  your  mind,  which  now  hangs  over  it, 
and  then  you  will  use  those  means  by  which  you  may  know  "  the 
good  from  ill,"  which  in  your  present  state,  you  seem  to  me  unable, 
to  distinguish. 

The  philosopher  seems  to  me  to  have  seen  the  necessity  of  divine 
revelation,  and  to  have  predicted  the  evangelical  illumination  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

VOL.  VHU  K 
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unreasonable,  since  it  was  maintained  by  men  who 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  singularly  endowed 
with  the  rational  faculty. 

The  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience 
of  God  were  strenuously  maintained,  not  only  by 
the  wisest  of  the  heathens,  but  most  learned  and 
rational  of  Christian  divines ;  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  by  constitution  and  studies 
as  far  removed  from  enthusiasm,  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  But  the  omnipresence  of  God  being 
allowed  as  a  true  doctrine,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
believe  his  agency  on  the  human  mind  by  super- 
natural impression.  The  difficulty  would  be  to 
believe  that  the  divine  Spirit  could  be  present 
always  and  every  where  with  us,  and  yet  never  act 
upon  us,  but  leave  the  moral  world,  after  the  writing 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  depend  on  the  fidelity*  of 
translations,  the  interpretations  of  fallible  men,  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  scholars,  deriving  all  they 
know  of  ancient  tongues  and  ancient  opinions  from 
dictionaries,  and  differing  continually  even  on  such 
doctrines  as  constitute  the  very  corner-stones  of  the 
whole  Christian  fabric. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  total  inaction,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world,  is  irreligious  and  unpbiloso 
phical.  The  wisest  heathens  exploded  it.  Fortun- 
ately it  is  refuted  in  the  strongest  language  of 
Scripture.  For  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  expressly  promised,  and  the  minis- 
tration of  the  Spirit,  cooperating  on  the  heart  of  man 
with  the  written  word,  is  to  continue  its  energy,  as 
it  does  at  this  hour,  to  the  end  of  time. 

*  If  the  fidelity  of  men  may  be  depended  upon,  their  accuracy 
cannot ;  since  Dr.  Mill,  a  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, has  collected  thirty  thousand  variations  in  the  copies  of 
that  little  book. 
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The  spirit*  of  God  is  every  where  present,  like 
the  air  which  we  inhale.  It  is  no  less  necessary  to 
intellectual  life,  than  the  air  to  animal,  There  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  apposite  to  the  present  subject, 
in  the  meditations  of  Antoninus,  which  I  shall  give 
in  the  translation  of  Collier,  and  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Delany. 

"  Let  your  soul/*  says  the  philosopher,  "  receive 
the  Deity,  as  your  blood  does  the  air ;  for  the  in- 
fluences of  the  one  are  no  less  vital  than  the  other. 
This  correspondence  is  very  practicable ;  for  there 
is  an  ambient  omnipresent  spirit,  which  lies  as  open 
and  pervious  to  your  mind,  as  the  air  you  breathe 
does  to  your  lungs.  But  then  you  must  remember 
to  be  disposed  to  draw  it. 

"  If,"  continues  Dr.  Delany,  "  this  gracious  gift 
of  Heaven  should  be  denied,  because  it  is  not  found 
to  dwell  with  the  wicked,  I  answer,  that  men  may  as 
well  deny  the  existence  of  the  dew,  because  it  is  not 
often  found  upon  clods  and  filth,  nor  even  upon 
grass,  trampled  with  polluted  feet. 

"  Let  the  grace  of  God  be  considered  as  having 
some  analogy,  some  resemblance  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  ;  the  dew  of  Heaven,  which  falls  alike  upon 
all  objects  below  it,  as  the  grace  of  God  doth  upon 
all  mankind,  but  resteth  not  upon  things  defiled. 
Purity  abideth  not  with  pollution." 

The  argument  from  analogy  has  ever  been  deemed 

*  *Av\ovv  rrj  ovala,  ttolkiXov  W9  Svvafieoiv.  oXoy  eicaarw  vapovKai 
oXov  airaviayov  ov.  avaO&s  fiepigouevov,  Kai  oXoffxepws  fierexdfiepoy. 
— Simple  in  its  essence,  various  in  its  powers,  present  in  each 
individual  in  its  entire  state,  yet  in  a  state  equally  entire  universally 
diffused.  Divided  without  suffering  separation,  and  imparted 
without  destroying  its  integrity.  Basil  de  Spiritu  Sancto. 

To  vvevfjM  to  wyiov  ev  tcai  to  avrb  Tavraxov. — The  Holy  Spirit  is 
on*  and  is  every  where  without  losing  its  identity. 

Cl.  Alex.  Posd.  lib,  i. 
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powerful  in  the  support  of  Christian  doctrines.  In 
support  of  this  doctrine,  let  it  have  a  place. 

There  is  an  elemental  fire,  the  electrical  fluid, 
diffused  through  all  nature.  Though  unseen,  its 
energy  is  mighty.  So  also,  without  doubt,  the 
Divine  Spirit  actuates  the  intellectual  world,  omni- 
present, though  invisible,  all-powerful,  though  gentle 
as  the  vernal  breeze. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

The  Want  of  Faith  could  not  be  criminal,  if  it  depended  only  on  the 
Understanding;  but  Faith  is  a  Virtue,  because  it  originates  from 
virtuous  Dispositions  favoured  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Faith  is  always  required  and  represented  in  the 
gospel  as  a  moral  virtue.*  This  alone  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  this  book,  that  faith,  or  the  evidence 

*  "  All  faith  may  be  deemed  voluntary,  no  less  than  intellectual  j 
and  Christian  faith  is,  especially  such  as  requiring  thereto  more 
application  of  soul,  managed  by  choice,  than  any  other. 

"  Infidelity  doth  arise  from  corruption  of  mind  by  any  kind  of 
brutish  lust}  any  irregular  passion,  any  bad  inclination  or  habit, 
any  such  evil  disposition  of  soul  as  doth  obstruct  the  entertainment 
of  the  doctrine  which  doth  prohibit  and  check  it,  doth  condemn  it 
and  brand  it  with  infamy,  doth  denounce  punishment  and  fire  to  it, 
whence  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  reprobate  concerning  the  faith 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8.),  and  men  of  corrupt  minds,  destitute  of  the  truth, 
are  attributes  well  conjoined  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  5.) 

"  Infidelity,  in  its  nature,  doth  involve  an  affected  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  truths ;  a  bad  use  of 
reason,  a  disregard  of  God's  providence,  a  despite  thereto,  abuse 
of  his  grace,  bad  opinions  of  him,  and  bad  affections  towards  him" 

Isaac  Barrow. 

"  St.  Austin  says,  non  ideo  currit  rota  ut  sit  rotunda,  &c. — As  a 
wheel  runs  not  that  it  may  be  round,  but  because  it  is  round,  so 
the  will  believes  not  that  it  may  be  regenerate,  but  because  it  is 
regenerate."  Pemble. 
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of  the  Christian  religion,  arises  from  obedience  to 
its  laws.  There  could  be  no  virtue  in  faith,  if  it 
were  produced  in  the  mind  by  demonstrative  proofs, 
such  as  many  apologists  for  Christianity  have  en- 
deavoured to  display.  But  there  is  great  virtue  in 
obedience  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel.  The 
heart  must  be  well  inclined  that  endeavours  to  learn 
and  perform  its  duty  from  the  dictates  of  the  gospel, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  or  disbelief  which  may 
occasionally  arise  in  the  understanding  concerning 
the  divine  original  of  so  excellent  a  rule  of  morality* 
Such  an  inclination  draws  down  upon  it  the  favour 
of  God,  and  consequently  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  doubts  and  disbelief  are  gradually 
removed.  A  life  of  piety  and  good  morals  is  the 
never-failing  result.  And  thus  faith  both  begins  and 
ends  in  virtue. 

"  The  reason,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  why  faith 
(which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  under- 
standing, and  so  not  in  our  power)  in  the  New 
Testament  is  always  insisted  upon  as  amoral  virtue, 
is,  because  faith,  in  the  scripture  sense,  is  not  barely 
an  act  of  the  understanding,  but  a  mixed  act  of  the 
will  also,  consisting  very  much  in  that  simplicity  and 
unprejudicedness  of  mind,  which  our  Saviour  calls 
receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  in 
that  freedom  from  guile  and  deceit,  which  was  the 
character  of  Nathaniel,  an  Israelite  indeed ;  and  in 
that  teachable  disposition,  and  desire  to  know  the 
will  of  God,  for  which  the  Beraeans  were  so  highly 
commended,  who  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  these  things  were  true/9 
.  This  simple,  teachable,  unprejudiced  state  of  mind 
is  in  itself  amiable.  It  is  pleasing  both  to  God  and 
good  men.  It  is  esteemed  even  by  the  wicked.  It 
is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  delights, 
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and  with  winch  he  will  make  his  abode,  bringing 
with  him  comfort  and  illumination.  To  use  the 
poet's  words : 

€W  ■  He  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy.** 

If  indeed  it  were  a  moral  virtue  merely  to  believe 
a  narrative  on  the  credibility  of  the  narrators,  or  the 
probability  of  the  circumstances,  then  would  it  be  a 
mora)  virtue  to  believe  a  well-authenticated  news- 
paper.   But  to  believe  the  gospel  requires  purity 
tond  piety  of  heart,  those  lovely  qualities  which  the 
imagination  conceives  characteristic  of  the  angelic 
nature.   It  implies  a  disposition  which  delights  in 
devotion  to  God,  and  beneficence  to  man;  a  disposi- 
tion cheerful,  tranquil,  and  which  enjoys  every  inno- 
cent satisfaction  of  this  life,  sweetened  with  the 
hope.  Unit  when  the  sun  sets,  it  will  ri*se  in  new  and 
additional  splendour.    Faith  accompanied  with  hope 
and  charity  constitutes  the  true  Christian :  a  living 
image  of  virtue,  and  forming  that  beautiful  model 
which  the  philosopher  wished,  but  despaired  to  see; 
truth  embodied,  virtue  personified,  walking  forth 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  and  exciting,  by  its  con- 
spicuous loveliness,  an  universal  desire  of  imitation. 
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noted,  among  the  Jews,  the  preferring  one  before 
another,  (and  the  Targum  generally  renders  it  by  a 
word  which  signifies  preferring  or  advancing,)  and  so 
became  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  to  any  special 
office,  and  was  used  in  the  installing  men  to  places  of 
any  eminence/' 

The  word  Chrisma,  or  unction,  was  hence  assumed 
to  signify  the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  consecrating 
those  who  are  favoured  by  divine  grace.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  unction  is  illumination ;  for  St.  John 
says,  u  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  (the 
Holy  Ghost,)  and  ye  (in  consequence)  know  all 
things  that  is,  all  things  that  concern  the  nature 
and  evidence  of  Christ's  religion.  Again  he  says, 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  Him  (the 
Holy  Ghost)  abideth  in  you ;  and  ye  need  not  that 
any  man  teach'  you;  but  as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  you  all  things,. and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie; 
even  as  it  has  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him."f 

The  idea  of  the  Chrisma,  I  repeat,  or  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost, %  pervades  the  whole  doctrine  of 
divine  grace.  It  gives  a  name  to  him  who  brought 
down  the  great  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  who  himself 
had  the  hallowed  unction  without  measure  ;§  for 
what  is  signified  by  Christ,  but  the  Anointed  ?|| 

I  have  introduced  these  observations  on  the  name 
of  Christ,  partly  with  a  view  to  expose  the  false 
learning  of  the  French  philosopher,  who  has  attacked 
Christianity  with  singular  artifice.  The  celebrated 
lit  Volney  affirms,  that  Christianity  is  but  the 

iota*  ii  20. 

dans  tame  je  ne  sgais  quelle  onction,  qui  la 
s  to  flow  into  the  soul  an  unction  which  I 
4cfc  fill**  or  satisfies  it  completely. 

Bbetonneau. 

4  .**t>  9£ox*lv*\ 
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allegorical  worship  of  the  sun — a  mere  mode  of 
oriental  superstition,  under  the  cabalistical  names  of 
Chbisen  or  Christ,  the  etymology  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  has  no  reference  to  the  Chrisma,  unction, 
but  to  Chris,  an  astrological  name,  among  the 
Indians,  for  the  sun,  and  signifying  conservator; 
"  whence,"  says  he,  c€  the  Hindoo  god,  Chrisen  or 
Christna,  and  the  Christian  Christos,  the  son  of 
Mary."  Many  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  per- 
haps Volney,  are  unacquainted  with  Greek.* 

But  I  hope  the  Christian  scholar  will  never  give 
up  the  Greek  etymology  of  the  word  Christ,  evi- 
dently a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah ;  nor  the 
sublime  and  mysterious  doctrine  which  it  leads  to, 
the  metaphorical  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
sanctifying,  consecrating  purifying  influence  of  divine 
grace.f 

*  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients  that  Christus  was  XP7!**0** 
or  the  good,  Christiani  were  xp^mavoi,  though  mistaken,  was  much 
more  honourable  to  Christianity. 

t  M.  Volney  further  says,  that  "  Ykscs,  or  Jesus,  was  an 
ancient  name  given  to  young  Bacchus,  the  clandestine  son  of  the 
virgin  Minerva,  who,  in  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  and  even  in 
his  death,  calls  to  mind  the  history  of  the  God  of  the  Christians ; 
that  is,  the  Star  of  the  day,  of  which  they  are  both  of  them  em- 
blems/* Let  us  avoid  the  folly  of  fanciful  learning ;  and  say 
rather  that  the  Star  of  the  day  is  an  emblem  of  Jesus  Christ  glo- 
riously enlightening,  and  vitally  warming,  by  his  influence,  the 
intellectual  system. 

The  opinion  of  the  Jews,  an  oriental  people,  respecting  the 
Deity  ought  to  be  here  considered  by  Christians.  "After  the 
second  essence,"  says  Eusebius,  "  comes  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
the  Jews  place  in  this  royal  dignity  and  degree  of  principality, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  great  Architect  to  appoint  him  to  the 
principality  of  those  interior  beings  who  may  want  his  assistance  : 
who  therefore,  obtaining;  the  third  place,  confers  on  those  who 
are  inferior  to  hmu  thos^e  excellent  \irtues,  which  he  received 
from  another;  the  iuvixk  uh;os.  his  superior,  who  is  second  to 
the  supreme,  uubegotteu.  and  Vhutghty  iiod.*' 

£tark  *V*p.  tou^r.  lib.  viL  cap.  15. 
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SECTION  XXXI, 

On  what  is  called  by  devout  Persons  experience  in  Religion. 

There  is  a  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  baffles  all  power  of  description.  The 
flavour  of  a  pine-apple  is  delightful  to  the  palate, 
but  words  can  give  no  idea  of  it  to  him  who  has 
never  tasted  it.  *  There  is  a  fragrance  in  a  rose, 
which,  while  the  nerves  perceive  it  with  complacency, 
cannot  be  communicated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
language.  Such  also  is  the  heavenly  manna ;  and 
he  who  would  form  a  just  notion  of  its  exquisite 
sweetness,  must  taste  it.  No  learning,  not  even  the 
argumentative  skill  of  an  Aristotle,  can  afford  him 
the  least  idea  of  it  without  actual  sensation. 

"  Were  I  to  define  Divinity,"  (says  the  admirable 
author  of  Select  Discourses,)  "1  should  rather  call 
it  a  divine  life,  than  a  divine  science  j*  it  being 
something  rather  to  be  understood  by  a  spiritual 
sensation  than  by  any  verbal  description. 

"  Divinity  is  a  true  efflux  from  the  eternal  Light, 
which,  like  the  sun-beams,  does  not  only  enlighten, 
but.  heat  and  enliven.  The  knowledge  of  divinity 
that  appears  in  systems  is  but  a  poor  wax-light ; 
but  the  powerful  energy  of  divine  knowledge  dis- 
plays itself  in  purified  souls,  the  truene&oi/  AX^eias.-J- 

"AUthe  Hebrew  divines,"  says  Bishop  Clayton,  "  after  that 
God  who  is  over  all,  and  after  this  first-born  Wisdom  (or  Logos) 
pay  divine  worship  to  the  third  and  holy  Power,  which  they  call 
Ruach  Hakdokesh,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  they  themselves  are 
illuminated  when  they  are  divinely  inspired.  They  thought  the 
angel  Gabriel  was  employed  in  this  holy  office/" 
*  Bishop  Taylor  and  Mr.  Smith  coincide   here,  not  only  in 

sentiment,  but  expression, 
t  The  soil  in  which  truth  grows  and  flourishes,  or  the  basis 

on  which  truth  stands. 
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"  To  seek  our  divinity  merely  in  books  and  .writ- 
ings, is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead.  We  do 
but  in  vain  seek  God,  many  times,  in  these,  where 
his  truth  too  often  is  not  so  much  enshrined  as  in- 
tombed.  No ;  intra  te  quaere  Deum  ;  seek  for  God 
within  thine  own  soul.  He  is  best  discerned,*  w*n 
iiirafprj,  by  an  intellectual  feeling.  E<m  ae  yfrxv  «VW  ™> 
the  soul  itself  had  a  certain  feeling. 

"  The  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  our  acute 
reasonings  and  subtile  pursuits,  truth  prevails  no 
more  in  the  world,  is,  that  we  so  often  disjoin  truth 
and  goodness,  which  of  themselves  can  never  be 
disunited. 

"  There  is  a  knowing  t>f  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
as  it  is  in  a  Christ-like  nature ;  as  itls  in  that  sweet, 
mild,  humble,  and  loving  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
spreads  itself,  like  a  morning  sun,  upon  the  souls  of 
good  men,  full  of  light  and  life.  There  is  an  inward 
beauty,  life,  and  loveliness  in  divine  truth,  which 
cannot  be  known,  but  only  when  it  is  digested  into 
life  and  practice. 

"  Our  Saviour,  the  great  master  of  divine  truth, 
Would  not,  while  he  was  here  on  earth,  draw  it  up 
into  a  system  or  body,  nor  would  his  disciples  after 
him :  he  would  not  lay  it  out  to  us  in  any  canons  or 
articles  of  belief,  not  being  so  careful  to  stock  and 
enrich  the  world  with  opinions,  as  with  true  piety, 
and  a  godlike  pattern  of  purity*  as  the  best  way  to 
thrive  in  all  spiritual  understanding.  His  main  scope 
was  to  promote  a  holy  life*  as  the  best  and  most 
compendious  way  to  a  right  belief.  He  hangs  all 
true  acquaintance  with  divinity  upon  the  doing  God's 
will,  If  an\  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine*  whether  it  be  of  Hod.  This  is  that 
alone  which  will  make  us,  a*  St.  IVter  tells  us,  that 
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•we  shall  not  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour, 

"  There  is  an  inward  sweetness  and  deliciousness 
in  divine  truth,  which  no  sensual  mind  can  taste  or 
relish.  The  ^vx**©*  avrjPf  the  natural  man,  savours 
not  the  things  of  God.  Corrupt  passions  and  ter- 
rene affections  are  apt,  of  their  own  nature,  to 
disturb  all  serene  thoughts,  to  precipitate  our  judg- 
ments, and  warp  our  understandings.  It  was  a  good 
maxim  of  the  old  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit*  dwells  not  in  earthly  passions.  Divinity  is 
not  so  well  perceived  by  a  subtile  wit, 
KexaOapfievrj,  as  by  pure  sensation. 

"  He  that  will  find  truth,  must  seek  it  with  a  free 
judgment  and  a  sanctified  mind  :  he  that  thus  seeks, 
shall  find :  he  shall  live  in  truth,  and  truth  shall  live 
in  hitii :  it  shall  be  like  a  stream  of  living  waters 
issuing  out  of  his  Own  soul :  he  shall  drink  of  the 
waters  of  his  own  cistern,  and  be  satisfied  :  he  shall 
every  morning  find  this  heavenly  manna  lying  upon 
his  soul,  and  be  fed  with  it  to  eternal  life.  He  will 
find  satisfaction  within,  feeling  himself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  truth,  though  all  the  world  should  dispute 
against  him." 

Thus  the  heart  of  a  good  man  will  experience  the 
taost  pleasurable  sensations,  when  he  finds,  and  find 
it  he  will,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  living  ener- 
getic gospel,  lodged,  by  divine  grace,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  bosom.  He  will  be  filled  with  all  joy  in 
believing ;  and  thus  experiencing  the  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  he  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  its 
truth,  its  divine  original.-}-   The  real  difficulties  and 

"  TOM  *fo  rwjn  rqw  vb  unpn  nvT  * 
The  Ruach  Hakkodesh,  or  Spirit  of  Holiness,  dwells  not  with 
turbulent  and  angry  tempers. 

t  rt  Christianity,"  says  Law,  "  is  its  own  proof  $  it  can  be 
proved  by  nothing  but  itself  $  it  wants  neither  miracles  nor  out- 
ward witness  5  but  like  the  sun,  is  its  own  discoverer'* 
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obscurities  of  the  Scriptures  give  him  little  trouble, 
much  less  the  cavils  of  sceptics.  He  has  the  witness 
in  himself,*  that  the  gospel  is  the  word  of  God,  the 
incorruptible  seed  of  holiness,f  and  such  felicity  as 
the  world  never  gave,  and  cannot  take  away.  He 
cannot  adequately  describe  his  state.J  It  is  an 
unspeakable  gift.    He  feels  it ;  and  is  grateful.  , 

The  excellent  Norris,  after  having  spent  many 
years  in  the  usual  studies  of  academics,  in  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  other,  what  he  calls,  unconcerning 
curiosities,  comes  to  the  following  resolution : 

"I  think,"  says  he,  "I  shall  now  chiefly  apply 
myself  to  the  reading  of  such  books  as  are  rather 
persuasive  than  instructive ;  such  as  are  sapid, 
pathetic,  and  divinely  relishing ;  such  as  warm,  kin- 
dle, and  enlarge  the  interior,  and  awaken  the  divine 
sense  (or  feeling)  of  the  soul ;  as  considering  with 
myself,  that  I  have  now,  after  so  much  reading  and 
speculation,  more  need  of  heat  than  of  light.  Though 
if  I  were  for  more  light  still,  I  think  this  would  prove 
the  best  method  of  illumination ;  and  when  all  is 
done,  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  light  of  the  soul. 
For  I  consider,  with  the  excellent  Cardinal  Bona, 
that  a  man  may  have  knowledge  without  love ;  but 
he  that  loves,  although  he  wants  sciences,  humanly 
acquired,  yet  he  will  know  more  than  human  wisdom 
can  teach  him,  because  he  has  that  master  within  him, 
who  teaches  man  knowledge.^ 

If  other  students  and  teachers  were  to  follow  his 
example  in  this  instance,  there  would  be  much  more 
true  devotion  and  sincere  piety  in  the  world ;  and 
few  would  be  infidels,  except  among  the  desperately 

*  1  John,  v.  10. 
t  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

X  Thomas  a  Kempis  thus  attempts  to  describe  the  happy  state, 
imperfectly  indeed,  but  devoutly :  "  Frequens  Christi  visitatio  cum 
homine  interno,  dulcis  sermocinatio,  grata  consolatio,  multapax,"  #c— 

§  Via  Compend.  ad  Deum. 
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profligate,  who  harden  their  hearts,  and  cloud  their 
understandings  by  habitual  vice  and  intemperance ; 
who  fear  Christianity  should  be  true,  and  therefore, 
with  fool-hardy  presumption  resolve  to  deny  it. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

.  On  the  Seasons  of  Grace. 

There  are  times  when  the  mind  seems  sensible  of  a 
peculiar  serenity;  the  understanding  is  clear  to 
discern  spiritual  things,  and  the  heart  glows  with 
sentiments  of  Christian  piety  and  general  benevo- 
lence. At  those  times,  man  appears  to  be  exalted 
above  the  common  level  of  mortality.  All  pure,  all 
peace,  all  love,  all  joy,  his  nature  endeavours  to  soar 
above  the  earth,  and  to  reach  the  source  of  all  excel- 
lence. A  sweet  complacency,  in  those  moments, 
diffuses  itself  over  the  soul,  and  an  internal  satis- 
faction is  experienced,  which  no  language  can 
describe ;  but  which  renders  him  who  feels  it  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  to  become  in  a  sublunary 
existence. 

These  are  the  halcyon  times  which  may  be  termed 
the  seasons  of  grace  ;  ,the  seasons,  when  the  God  of 
mercy,  compassionating  the  weary  pilgrim,  sends 
down  the  cup  of  comfort  to  exhilarate  and  reward 
him  ;  displays  the  lamp  of  heaven,  to  illuminate  his 
path  as  he  travels  in  the  valley.* 

*  We  sometimes  find  our  understandings  clear  to  discern  the 
subjects  of  divinity,  to  look  forward  into  futurity,  perceiving  things 
there  with  the  lively  colours  of  present  objects,  having  an  uncon- 
fused,  though  incomplete,  conception  of  goodness,  of  equity,  of 
universal  providence,  rejoicing  in  its  protection,  satisfied  with  its 
proceedings,  earnest  to  perform  laudable  actions,  going  through 
our  duties  with  taste  and  pleasure  5  these  I  take  to  be  the 

SEASONS  OF  GRACE." 

-  Tucker's  (or  Search's)  Light  of  Nature  pursued. 


...>."  PHY. 

:•: \t-.  are  oftVivd  to 

 i  presumptuously, 

i»i!end  flic  cl.-ii-'-r: 
>\nt  and  (/ueiidi  t:.- 
.  -.  \\g  language  of  Scy'a  - 

•f  tin's  (li\ine  bent-tit  u  I'.. 
i  mntinuaurc .    Our  nv..i 
wrted  with  ^icfilance  ui; '. 
the  divine  frame  of  liiii,  \ 
•*  hired.    Nothing  can  efr't. ..: 
>f  habitual  vice  and  impuritv. 
tue.    But  if,  after  all,  tiit-rc 
insensibility  and  coldness  i: 
\l  that  the  spiritual  assistance 
■^pleasure.     For  even  in  tie 
unseen   hand  can  support  and 
a  his  progress  ;  and  after  the 

•  c\  ailed  their  time,  the  sun  will 
us  warmth  and  lustre. 

•  iti  l>e  the  first  object  of  Christian 
.  .  :rc  I  he  duration  and  frequent  rceur- 

* .*ns  of  f»raco.    In  order  to  aeconi- 
whaiever  conduces  to  the  moral 
u  I  he  heart  must  be  pursued  w  ith 
te  morality,  discovered  by  the  light 
:  iiie  feelings  of  the  heart,  probably 
..•  • ;  die  heathens,  by  divine  interposition, 
•  \  t<>  be  called  in  to  add  something  to 
s       i'hrislian  improvement;  for  the  best 
..i:u-s  are  founded  on  truth,  and  therefore 
.  ».\  \alunble.    A  state  of  grace  without  mo- 
:  .mid)  believe,  is  not  permitted  by  him  who 
•  ^n\%\  e\rs  than  to  behold  iniquity, 
tivu  tho  man  who  is  blessed  with  the  visitations  of 
p  Spirit,  fuels  his  heart, in  consequence  of 
''ned  to  every  thing  that  is  lovely 
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and  of  good  report.  Virtue  appears  to  him  amiable, 
and  easy  to  be  practised;  and  vice  disgustful,  at 
once  the  pollution  and  the  misery  of  his  nature.  All 
the  angry  passions  subside  in  him ;  the  gentle  and 
benevolent  affections  grow  in  their  place,  and  man 
becomes  what  he  was  before  the  lapse  of  Adam,  and 
what  the  gospel  revelation  was  designed  to  render 
him,  a  being  little  lower  than  the  angels. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 

Of  mistaking  the  Effects  of  Imagination  for  the  Seasons  of  Grace. 

There  are  many  who  will  scarcely  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  which  they  cannot  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  senses.  They  must  literally  see  the 
truth  of  every  thing  which  requires  their  assent, 
or  they  will  doubt  its  reality.  To  them,  whatever  is 
said  on  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  world,  or  an  in- 
visible agency  on  the  soul  of  man,  appears  to  be  the 
effusion  of  fancy,  and  the  sick  man's  dream. 

And  indeed  the  experience  of  mankind  justifies 
great  caution  in  distinguishing  between  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  delirious  effects 
of  a  too  lively  imagination.  The  imagination, 
heated  by  the  devotional  flame,  has  often  kindled 
a  destructive  fire.  It  is  indeed  the  parent  of  fana- 
ticism, in  all  its  extremities,  and  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences. As,  therefore,  the  real  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  invited  and  cherished,  so  the 
mere  imagination  of  it  is  to  be  most  studiously 
avoided. 

That  the  whole  doctrine  is  not  imaginary,  is  evident 
to  bun  who  reads  and  believes  the  gospel.  Such  ope- 
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greatest  blessings  to  the  human  race.  Their  effects 
are  described  as  great  and  sudden,  in  affording  both 
comfort,  holiness,  and  illumination. 

The  reality  of  seasons  of  grace  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned but  by  him  who  at  the  same  time  questions 
the  whole  system  of  revelation.  And  a  rational 
man,  it  is  to  be  believed,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  himself  that  he  is  not  deluded  by  his  ima- 
gination, when  he  feels  himself  particularly  virtuous, 
pure,  benevolent,  and  open  to  celestial  influence. 

But  as  all  men  are  not  governed  by  reason,  and 
none  are  governed  by  it  uniformly,  it  certainly  is 
probable  that  the  delusions  of  imagination  may  often 
be  mistaken  for  supernatural  assistance.  A  few 
cautionary  suggestions  on  the  subject  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  superfluous. 

Since  it  is  possible  that  the'  best-intentioned  may 
be  thus  deluded,  let  every  man  try  his  spirit  by  the 
fruits  it  produces ;  not  by  a  sudden  or  momentary 
fruit,  but  by  the  frequency,  abundance,  and  perma- 
nency of  its  productions.  If  it  habitually  produces 
peace,  joy,  purity,  piety,  and  benevolence,  let  no 
man  attribute  it  to  his  imagination ;  but  give  the 
glory  to  God,  and  be  grateful. 

But  if  it  display  itself  in  pride,  self-conceit,  and 
contempt  of  others,  in  acts  of  violence,  in  disturbing 
good  order,  in  any  behaviour  which  seems  to  argue 
an  opinion  of  peculiar  inspiration  from  Heaven,  of  a 
partial  commission  given  to  an  individual  to  reform 
the  world  by  irregular,  uncharitable,  and  offensive 
interposition;  if  it  pretends  to  visions  and  illumi- 
nations unexperienced  by  the  best  and  wisest  of 
men ;  if  it  assumes  the  privilege  of  actually  con- 
versing in  person  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  talks  of 
the  hour  and  moment  when  the  Holy  Ghost  rushed 
upon  the  bosom ;  it  is  time  to  beware  of  the  infatu- 
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ation  of  a  deluded  fancy.  There  is  certainly  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  temper  of  mind  is  not 
from  God. 

But  it  is  folly  and  impiety  to  confound  with  these 
that  sweet  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  which  the 
Scriptures  describe  as  descending  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  which  has  indeed  every  mark  of  divine 
origin. 

He  who  condemns  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency 
on  the  mind  of  man  as  fanciful,  must,  if  he  is  con- 
sistent, include  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  all  that  has  ever  been  said  or  written  in  favour 
of  it,  under  the  same  imputation.  According  to  him, 
the  fair  edifice  must  melt  away,  like  a  palace  of  ice, 
when  the  sun  of  reason  shines  upon  it.  But  we 
maintain  that  the  true  gospel,  which  is  indeed  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  is  the  rock  of  ages.* 

*  Alii  disputent,  ego  mirabor  et  venerabor. — Let  others  dispute ;  1 
will  wonder  and  worship*  Dr.  Horberry  says,  "  The  Pelagians 
of  old  denied  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  this  seems  to  be  too 
much  the  temper  of  some  writers  in  our  own  times.  The  doctrine 
is  this :  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  secret  operation  on  men's 
minds,  disposes  them  to  the  love,  and  assists  them  in  the  practice 
of  virtue.  This  influence  is  commonly  called  Grace.  The  necessity 
of  this  influence,  or  as  our  church  scruples  not  to  call  it,  this 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (Communion  Service,)  arises  from 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  our  nature.  This  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  doctrine,  which  has  usually  been  taught  in  the 
Christian  church  j  but  which  some  writers  of  great  note  (as  was 
before  intimated)  have  treated  with  a  great  degree  of  reservedness. 

See  Sermons  by  Matthew  Horberry,  D.  D.  and  particularly  that 
on  John,  iii.  8. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 
Of  Seasons  of  Desertion,  or  supposed  Absence  of  the  Spirit. 

There  are  seasons  in  the  lives  of  good  men,  when 
their  sense  of  spiritual  things  is  comparatively  dull  ; 
and  many,  at  these  times,  have  been  alarmed  with 
an  idea  of  being  totally  deserted  by  the  Spirit,  and 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  despondency.  But  if 
there  were  no  other  proof  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  still  vouchsafed  to  them,  their  uneasiness  alone 
would  evince  it.  While  pain  is  felt,  the  surgeon 
apprehends  not  a  mortification. 

But  the  alarm,  it  may  be  presumed,  is,  to  the 
pious  Christian,  unnecessary.  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  sometimes 
more  sensible  than  at  others;  and  that  when  they 
are  not  sensible  at  all,  its  guidance  and  benign 
protection  may  continue  unaltered.  The  light  some- 
times shines  with  a  bright  and  strong  effulgence, 
to  guide  us  into  the  right  way ;  but  while  we  are 
proceeding  in  it  safely  and  regularly,  and  without  an 
inclination  to  deviate,  or  immediate  danger  of  fall- 
ing, the  rays  may  be  emitted  less  powerfully,  because 
less  necessary.  The  moment  there  appears  danger 
of  wandering  or  of  stumbling,  the  lamp  is  ready 
to  shine  with  instantaneous  radiance..  Thus  an 
infant,  just  beginning  to  walk,  is  guided  by  the  parent's 
hand,  watched  with  the  parent's  eye,  and  encouraged 
by  the  parent's  voice,  and  yet  it  is  often  permitted 
to  go  alone,  without  assistance  or  encouragement, 
in  order  to  exercise  its  strength,  and  to  give  it  a  due 
degree  of  confidence.   But  the  tender  mother  may 
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still  hold  the  leading-string  unobserved  by  the  infant, 
and,  at  the  very  first  lapse,  save  the  fall.  The  sun, 
though  obscured  by  clouds,  affords  light  and  warmth, 
guides  mankind  in  all  their  operations,  and  supports 
both  animal  and  vegetative  life. 

The  mistaken  opinion  that  ecstasy  and  rapture  are 
always  necessary  to  evince  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  brought  the  doctrine  into  discredit  among 
the  sober  and  rational,  and  introduced  much  misery 
among  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  fanciful.  The 
sober  and  rational  neither  experienced  such  ardour 
without  intermission,  nor  did  they  believe  the  nature 
of  man,  as  he  is  now  constituted,  capable  of  sup- 
porting it  The  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  fan- 
ciful, endeavouring  to  raise  themselves  to  a  height 
which  they  could  either  not  reach  or  not  maintain, 
fell  from  disappointment  to  dejection,  and  from 
dejection  to  despair. 

In  truth,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  rushes  not  like 
a  continual  torrent,  but  flows  as  a  gentle  river,  which, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  displays  its  silver  surface  in 
the  meadows,  but  may  sometimes  conceal  itself, 
without  being  lost,  in  a  subterranean  channel. 

While  we  retain  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
while  we  seek  the  favour  of  God  in  fervent  prayer, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  grace  abounds 
in  us,  though  we  should  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
be  favoured  with  the  livelier  experience  of  its  im- 
mediate energy.  If  we  persevere  hi  a  virtuous  course, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  God  will,  at  all  proper 
intervals,  and  for  our  reward  and  encouragement, 
show  us  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

Let  the  pious  Christian  remember,  that  hope  is 
placed,  in  the  celebrated  enumeration  of  Christian 
Virtues,  next  to  faith,  and  before  charity.  Let  him; 
therefore,  take  care  not  to  indulge  the  least  tendency 
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to  such  melancholy  ideas  of  desertion  as  may  lead  to 
despair.  God  will  not  behold  a  sincerely  contrite 
heart,  anxious  to  find  grace,  without  affording  it; 
and  though,  for  wise  purposes  of  trial,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  not,  for  a  short  time,  bestow  it  in  its 
more  sensible  influences,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  who  sincerely  grieves  because  he 
thinks  himself  less  favoured  by  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
usual,  is,  on  that  very  account,  (I  mean,  because  he 
grieves,)  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  therefore  safe. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

Of  the  Doctrine  that  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  nevbk 
distinguishable  from  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds. 

Ingenious  and  philosophical  divines,  desirous  of  dis- 
couraging, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  all  fanciful 
pretensions  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have 
boldly  affirmed  that  its  influence  is  not  to  be  distin* 
guished  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  Their  endeavour  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a 
wild  imagination  deserves  praise ;  but  they  should  be 
cautious  of  misrepresenting  the  effects  of  divine 
agency,  and  denying  truth,  with  a  design  of  obviating 
error. 

From  the  plain  and  repeated  accounts  of  Scripture, 
it  appears  that  thi3  divine  agency  produces  a  very 
great  alteration  in  the  mind;  a  much  greater  than 
could  be  produced  by  its  own  natural  operations. 
It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  saith  St.  Paul,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.* 

I  speak  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  when  I  say  it 
appears  probable  that  energy  so  powerful  is  some- 

*  Phil.  ii.  13, 
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times  distinguishable  from  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  I  am  sensible  that  the  doctrine 
may  open  a  door  to  fanatical  extravagance ;  but  if  it 
is  the  true  doctrine,  it  ought  to  be  maintained,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences. 

The  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  consolatory.  When  a  good  man,  in 
deep  affliction,  feels,  in  consequence  of  his  prayer 
and  devotion,  a  spring  of  comfort  flowing  upon  his 
mind,  such  as  no  reasoning  of  his  own,  no  external 
circumstances,  no  condolence  of  his  friends  could 
produce,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
fluence of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  upon  him,  and  that 
it  is  distinguishable  from  his  own  thoughts  and 
imagination  ?  The  operations  of  his  own  mind  lead 
only  to  horror  and  dismay;  but  a  light  rises  up  in 
the  darkness;  and  is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  this 
unexpected  radiance  is  the  day-spring  from  on  high? 

When  the  pious  Christian,  employed  in  fervent 
prayer,  finds  himself  full  of  holy  joy  and  humble 
confidence,  and  feels  his  heart  melt  within  him,  over- 
flowing with  love  of  God  and  charity  to  man,  is  there 
not  more  presumption  in  attributing  this  state  to  the 
mere  operations  of  his  own  mind,  than  to  the  God  of 
spirits,  actually  dispensing  to  believers  that  grace  or 
favour  which  he  has  promised  in  the  gospel  ? 

When  temptations  to  sin  assault  with  violence, 
and  a  man  feels  himself  strengthened,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  overcome,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  intended 
surrender,  shall  he  erect  the  victorious  trophies  to 
his  own  virtue  ?  His  own  reason  and  resolution  had 
betrayed  him,  the  operations  of  his  own  unassisted 
mind  tended  to  concession;  but  God  gave  him 
strength  from  his  holy  place,  and  to  God  only  is  due 
the  praise. 

.  Innumerable  are  the  circumstances  and  situations 
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in  life,  in  which  comfort,  illumination,  protection, 
and  strength  are  afforded  in  a  degree  and  manner, 
which  it  is  much  more  unreasonable  to  think  could 
be  produced  by  the  mere  operations  of  the  mind, 
than  that  they  were  supplied  by  the  author  and  giver 
of  all  good. 

In  making  the  distinction  between  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  those  of  the  human  mind, 
the  wisest  men  will  ever  be  obnoxious  to  mistake. 
The  weak,  wicked,  and  hypocritical,  may  deceive 
themselves  or  others  in  it,  to  the  injury  or  offence  of 
many.  But  still  the  inconveniences  of  this  perver-  I 
sion  cannot  entirely  justify  divines  in  their  confi- 
dential and  repeated  assersions,  that  since  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  were  bestowed 
on  the  Apostles,  have  ceased,  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  mind  are  in  no  instance  or  degree 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mind's  own  operation* 
These  assertions  approach  nearly  to  an  entire  denial 
of  the  doctrine:  a  very  dangerous  and  impious 
blasphemy.* 

*  "  Nam  si  tota  Dei  actio  consistit  in  clard  evangetii  jwfKwfione, 
opportune  factd,  cur  omnipotentia  ad  id  requiritur  ?  Quorum  adhi* 
bentur  a  Paulo  magni/icai  illce  voces,  ad  describendam,  quam  exer'ti  Dot 
in  nobis,  omnipotent  iamt  Eph.  i.  18,  19.  quum  dicit  esse  vrepfiati** 
fieycOo*  Svvafietos  et  Kara  rnv  erepyctav  rov  tcparov*  Tif9  i^xvof."-" 
For  if  the  whole  of  the  interposition  of  God  consists  in  the  clear 
proposal  of  the  Gospel,  opportunely  made,  why  is  omnipotence 
required  for  it )  Why  are  those  magnificent  expressions  applied 
by  St.  Paul  to  describe  the  omnipotence  which  God  exerts  in  us? 
f<  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened,  that  ye  nnj 
know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward,  who 
believe  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power ."***To  asiert 
that  the  power  of  God  working  in  us,  differs  not  perceptibly  from  thi 
ordinary  powers  of  man.  "  Anmm  hoc  est  actionem  omnipotent* 
Dei  obscurnrc  et  in  nihilnm  ferine  redigere?" — Is  not  this  to  ex- 
tenuate the  almighty  energy  of  God,  and  almost  to  reduce  it  to 
ttftthlngr  Tinumk 
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SECTION  XXXVI, 

Of  devotional  Feelings  or  Sentiments. 

The  pious  devotee  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derison 
of  the  scorner,  by  talking  of  spiritual  feelings  which 
he  could  not  accurately  describe ;  and  the  reality  of 
which  can  never  be  proved  by  external  testimony. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  word  feeling,  which,  in 
this  age,  is  applied  to  all  occasions,  should  not  be 
applied  to  religion.*     The  lover,  the  artist,  the 

It  may  here  be  asked,jwhat  man  can  judge  infallibly  of  that  which 
passes  in  the  mind  of  another  ?  Yet  many  rational  divines  dog- 
matically declare  to  their  disciples,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  distinguish  the  energy  of  God's  grace  on  their 
hearts,  from  the  common  and  natural  workings  of  the  passions 
and  imagination.  This  is  to  assume  a  power  of  discernment  which 
belongs  to  him  only,  to  "  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hidden,' " 

To  what  strange  absurdities  may  even  good  men  and  great 
divines  be  carried,  when  they  are  extolling  human  reason,  in  order, 
as  they  pretend,  and  I  believe,  think,  to  discourage  fanaticism  I 
Thus  the  great  Tillotson  says  : 

YOU  DO  NOT  FIND  IT  ANY  WHERE  REVEALED  IN  ALL  THE  SCRIPTURES 
THAT  THERE  IS  A  GoD. 

Tillotson's  Sermons,  quoted  by  Dr.  Edwards. 
Again.    gt  We  have  not  (from  the  Scriptures)  infallible  assurance 
that  there  is  a  God."    See  the  Quotation  in  Dr.  Edwards's  Preacher, 
vol.  i.  p.  150. 

This  example  should  make  the  rational  divines  of  the  present 
day  a  little  cautious  in  deriding  or  despising  other  men's  conviction, 
whencesoever  it  may  arise. 

*  Why  should  religion  be  the  only  subject  on  which  we  are  not 
allowed  to  feel  ?  Men  are  praised  for  the  exercise  of  ardour,  and 
even  of  ecstasy  in  poetry,  in  politics,  and  in  the  endearing  connec- 
tions of  social  life  3  but  in  religion,  we  must  either  go  on  with  cool 
indifference,  or  be  branded  as  enthusiasts.  Is  it  because  religion 
IS  of  less  importance  than  other  things  ?  Is  eternal  salvation  of  less 
consequence  than  the  political  or  domestic  accommodations  of  time ; 
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connoisseur,  enlarge  upon  the  acuteness  of  their 
feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  the  excellence  they 
admire.  The  man  of  delicacy  is  for  ever  boasting  of 
his  fine  feelings,  and  the  beautiful  embarrassment 
which  they  create.  The  spectator  in  a  theatre,  the 
hearer  at  a  concert,  expatiates  on  the  effect  which  the 
Spectacle  and  the  music  have  produced  on  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  shall  not  he  who  contemplates  the  universe, 
and  adores  the  maker  of  it,  and  of  those  powers  by 
which  he  both  adores  and  contemplates,  shall  not  he 
be  allowed  to  feel;  and  when  his  bosom  glows  with 
Jove,  gratitude,  and  devotion,  shall  his  pretensions 
to  feelings  be  stigmatized  as  the  delirious  language 
of  a  wild  enthusiasm  ?* 

The  frigid  temper  of  scholastic  theology  would 
deny  the  reality  of  every  thing  which,  from  its  own 
/defect  of  sensibility,  it  never  yet  experienced. 

That  the  Divine  Spirit,  operating  on  the  mind, 
should  cause  in  it  a  serenity,  a  tranquillity,  a  com- 
fort, which  no  words  can  express,  is  highly  credible ; 

It  is  treated  by  multitudes  as  if  it  were  $  and  the  spirit  of  Socinian- 
ism,  so  far  as  it  operates,  tends  to  keep  them  in  countenance.  Is 
it  not  a  pity  but  those  who  call  themselves  rational  Christians, 
would  act  more  rationally  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  as 
well  as  injurious,  than  to  encourage  an  ardour  of  mind  after  the 
trifles  of  a  moment,  and  to  discourage  it  when  pursuing  objects  of 
infinite  magnitude. 

"  Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper  here."  Fuller. 

*  That  elegant  mathematician,  deep  philosopher,  and  excellent 
man,  Daniel  Bernouilli,  said,  that,  when  reading  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  his  mind  has  sometimes  been  so 
overpowered  by  thrilling  emotions,  that  he  has  wished  that  moment 
to  be  the  last,  and  that  it  was  this  which  gave  him  the  clearest 
conception  of  the  happiness  of  heaven." 

And  cannot  the  contemplation  of  the  Cause  of  causes  be  allowed 
to  excite  warm  feelings  in  the  bosom,  when  the  happy  conjectures 
of  human  sagacity  are  able  to  excite  in  the  cold  bosom  of  a  mathe- 
matician, thrilling  emotions  ? 
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when  a  thousand  inferior  agents,  or  causes,  are  able 
to  produce  emotions  of  various  kinds;  gentle  or 
violent,  painful  or  pleasing.  But  well-meaning 
divines  endeavouring  to  explode  those  extravagant 
pretensions  to  feeling,  which  have  deluded  the  vul- 
gar, disturbed  society,  and  driven  many  to  madness, 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  such  sentiments,  and 
attributed  them  entirely  to  the  force  of  fancy,  to 
folly,  and  to  hypocrisy.  They  deserved  praise  for 
their  endeavour  to  prevent  evil ;  but  by  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  their  censure,  they  prevented 
good  at  the  same  time.  For  their  doctrines  unin- 
tentionally taught  men  to  neglect  the  benign  seasons 
of  grace,  and  to  confound  the  holy  assistance  of  hea- 
ven with  the  mere  operations  X)f  the  human  mind. 
They  allow  that  the  Scripture  plainly  speaks  of  hea- 
venly influence ;  but  they  boldly  assert,  that  it  can 
never  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  actings  of 
natural  sentiment,  intellect,  passion,  and  imagina- 
tion. 

The  word  feelings,  in  religion,  has  been  treated 
with  such  contempt  and  ridicule,  that  the  truth  re- 
specting them,  is  in  danger  of  suffering,  without  a 
fair  examination.  Such  is  the  force  of  words  and 
prepossession.  But  let  the  word  be  changed  to  the 
synonymous  term,  sentiment,  and  then  let  any  one 
object,  with  solid  argument,  to  giving  the  name  of 
religious  sentiment  to  that  pious,  virtuous,  pure  state 
of  mind,  which  is  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  happy  hour  when  God,  in  his  mercy, 
showers  it  down,  more  abundantly  than  usual,  on  the 
human  bosom. 

But,  on  this  topic,  great  caution  is  required ;  for 
men,  especially  the  ignorant  and  passionate,  are 
prone  to  attribute  their  own  dreams  and  emotions  to 
demoniacal  or  celestial  impressions.    Such  apersua- 
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sion  leads  to  spiritual  pride,*  to  a  perseverance  in 
error  and  vice,  to  cruelty,  and  to  persecution.  He 
who  is  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  will  re- 
collect many  dreadful  examples  of  false  feelings,  and 
pretended  inspiration.  The  deluded  and  deluding 
persons  have  represented  themselves  as  prophets, 
new  Messiahs,  and  even  as  God ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  they  have  persuaded  many  to  believe 
them,  and  have  conducted  a  willing  multitude  to 
whatever  mischief  their  zealous  hearts  erroneously 
conceived. 

While,  therefore,  a  conviction  that  there  is  indeed 
a  religious  sentiment,  or  a  divine  and  holy  feeling, 
which  impresses  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  any 
argument,  induces  me  to  maintain  so  important  a  truth ; 
I  must,  in  the  most  anxious  and  importunate  terms, 
express  my  desire  that  none  may  teach,  and  none  sub- 
mit to  be  taught,  a  belief,  at  this  period,  in  extra* 
ordinary  inspiration  or  grace  given  to  any  one  man 
exclusively. 

All  spiritual  pride,  all  cruelty,  all  persecution, 
are,  in  their  nature,  repugnant  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace:  and  though  they  probably  proceed  from 
strong  feelings,  they  are  feelings  arising  from  pas- 
sion, fancy,  and  actual  insanity.  Whoever  is 
under  their  influence,  must  have  recourse  to  the 
spirit  op  grace,  that  his  feelings  or  sentiments  may 
become  all  gentle,  benevolent,  peaceable,  and  hum- 
ble. If  his  extravagancies  still  continue  to  carry  him 
to  injurious  actions  and  disorderly  behaviour,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  physician,  or,  in  cases  of 
extremity,  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

*  Fads?  religion  i*  always  ostentatious.  Its  object  is  to  be 
noticed*  admired*  revered*  Wien  men  talk  of  tbeir  feelings,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  vanity*  hypocrisy,  or  knavery.  It  is  justly 
Mid*  no*  tat  KftUgto*  nbi  omnia  patent. 
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There  can  be  nothing  in  the  genuine  sentiment,  or 
feelings  occasioned  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is 
not  friendly  to  man,  improving  to  his  nature,  and 
cooperating  with  all  that  sound  philosophy  and 
benignant  laws  have  ever  done  to  advance  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  and  strengthen  the  bands  of 
society,* 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

Of  Enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  is  commonly  used  and  understood  in  a 
bad  sense ;  but  if  its  real  meaningf  be  attended  to,  it 
may  certainly  admit  of  a  very  fine  one.  It  means  a 
consciousness  or  persuasion  that  the  Deity  is  actually 
present,  by  an  immediate  emanation  or  impulse  on 
the  mind  of  the  enthusiast ;  the  reality  of  which,  in 

*  Dr.  John  Tottie,  canon  of  Christchurch,  a  most  elegant  scholar 
and  sound  divine,  addresses  the  students  of  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  thus  :  in  a  sermon  on 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  &e. 

.  "  The  same  kind  of  operation  hath  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  inspir- 
ation of  it  flows  like  the  soft  and  warm  breezes  of  the  air.  It 
refreshes  the  soul  with  peaceful  and  pleasing  thoughts  5  it  keeps 
the  conscience  pure  and  undefiled,  and  preserves  it  from  the  pesti- 
lential contagion  of  sin.    All  this  may  be  perceived  and  felt. 

'*  We  shall  feel  and  confess  the  enlivening  presence  of  this  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  peace  of  conscience,  in  an  unruffled  composure  and 
serenity  of  mind,  in  having  a  delight  in  virtue,  in  the  possession  of 
all  those  Christian  graces  that  purify  and  refine  the  soul,  in  the 
assurance  of  God's  favour,  and  in  hopes  full  of  immortality. 
These  effects  the  pious  and  good  Christian,  who  is  led  by  the 
Spirit,  does  most  undoubtedly  feel." 

To  this  sermon  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  June,  1st,  1766, 
the  same  excellent  divine  adds  : 

"  No  man  can  be  a  real  Christian  who  has  not  an  intimate  union 
with  the  divine  Spirit." 

f  EN  0EOS. 
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certain  cases,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  the 
gospel;  a  doctrine  sufficiently  consonant  to  reason, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  self-delusion, 
folly,  madness,  or  fanaticism.* 

But  because  many  have  made  pretensions  to  the 
privilege  of  God's  immediate  presence  in  their 
hearts,  whose  lives  and  conduct  gave  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  thus  favoured,  the  word 
enthusiasm,  which,  in  common  language,  expressed 
their  false  pretensions,  has  fallen  into  disgrace,  and 
now  often  implies  no  more  than  the  idea  of  a  bigot 
or  a  devotee,  weakly  deluded  by  the  fond  visions  of 
a  disordered  imagination. 

But  let  not  enthusiasm  of  the  better  kind,  a  modest 
confidence  of  being  assisted,  as  the  gospel  promises, 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  involved  in  un- 
deserved disgrace.  We  are  taught  that  the  Divinity 
resides  in  the  pure  heart.  The  belief  of  it  is  indeed 
enthusiasm,  but  it  is  enthusiasm  of  the  noble,  the 
virtuous,  the  necessary  kind.  The  ardour  which  it 
inspires  is  laudable.  Like  that  of  all  other  good 
things,  the  corruption  and  abuse  of  it  is  productive 
of  great  evil ;  but  still  it  is  not  itself  to  be  exploded. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  cold  philosophy,  which  seems 
to  discourage  all  the  warm  sentiments  of  affection, 
and  will  hardly  allow  them  in  any  thing  which  con- 
cerns religion.  It  aims  at  reducing  theology  to  a 
scholastic  science,  and  would  willingly  descant  on 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  sublimest  discoveries  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  same  frigidity  of  temper  as  it  would 

*  Religious  enthusiasm  is  not  blamable,  when  it  is  a  strong 
persuasion,  a  firm  belief,  of  a  continual  operation,  impression  and 
influence  from  above  $  when  it  is  a  total  resignation  to,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  the  immediate  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  5  this  is  as  sober  and 
*  belief,  m  to  believe  that  we  always  €€Uve,  and  move,  and 

Law. 
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explain  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  But  there  is 
natural  and  laudable  ardour  in  the  mind  of  man, 
whenever  it  contemplates  magnificent  objects  ;  and 
which  is  certainly  to  be  expected,  when  that  object 
is  the  Lord  God  omnipotent,  and  the  human  soul,  a 
particle  of  Deity,  aspiring  to  reunion  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  meditating  on  immortality. 

Is  there  not  an  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  which  ad- 
mires and  produces  excellence  in  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  and  poetry?*  And  shall  it  be  allowed  in 
the  humble  province  of  imitative  skill,  and  exploded 
in  contemplating  the  great  archetype  of  all;  the  source 
of  life,  beauty,  order,  grandeur,  and  sublimity? 
Shall  I  hear  a  symphony,  or  behold  a  picture,  a 
statue,  or  a  fine  prospect,  with  rapture,  and  at  the 
same  time  consider  God,  who  made  both  the  object 
and  the  sense  that  perceives  it,  with  the  frigid  indif- 
ference of  scholastic  philosophy  ?  Shall  I  meditate 
on  heaven,  hell,  death,  and  judgment,  with  all  the 
coolness  with  which  a  lawyer  draws  a  formal  instru- 
ment, an  arithmetician  computes  a  sum,  or  a  logician 
forms  a  syllogism  in  mood  and  figure  ? 

Such  coolness,  on  such  subjects,  arises  not  from 
superiority  of  wisdom,  but  from  pride  and  affecta- 
tion, from  acquired  callosity  or  natural  insensibility 

*  You  need  not  go  to  a  cloister,  the  cell  of  a  monk,  or  to  a 
field  preacher  to  see  enthusiasts  ;  they  are  every  where,  at  balls,  at 
masquerades,  at  court,  and  at  the  exchange  ;  they  sit  in  aU  coffee- 
houses, and  cant  in  all  assemblies." 

What  greater  enthusiasts  than  infidels,  who  write  voluminous 
works  merely  to  display  their  abilities  in  destroying  systems  which 
at  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  to  be  benefical. 

Two  thirds  of  the  New  Testament  must  appear^to  the  mathema- 
tical divines,  rank  enthusiasm.  Some  of  them,  just  from  the  schools 
pf  Cambridge,  seem  inclined  to  study  theology  with  a  pair  of  com* 
jpaasep;  a  rule,  and  a  line.  What  must  they  say  when  they  come  to 
•""Ji  nassages  as  this,  "  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
*  Ifl  not  the  being  filled  with  God  enthusiasm  ?  Eph.  iii.  19. 
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of  temper.  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  liveliness  of 
fancy,  and  a  warmth  of  affection,  as  well  as  an 
accuracy  and  acuteness  of  reason  and  intellect;  he 
has  bestowed  a  heart  vibrating  with  the  tender 
chords  of  love  and  pity,  as  well  as  a  brain  furnished 
with  fibres  adapted  to  subtile  disquisition. 

The  Scriptures  afford  many  examples  of  a  laudable 
and  natural  enthusiasm.  My  heart  was  hot  within 
me,  says  David ;  and  the  warm  poetry  of  the  psalms, 
the  rapturous  style  of  prophecy,  are  proofs  that  those 
who  have  been  singularly  favoured  by  God  were  of 
tempers  which  the  modern  philosophers  would  call 
enthusiastical.  Their  fire  was  kindled  at  the  altar. 
St.  John  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.  St.  Paul 
was  avowedly  of  an  ardent  temper,  and  a  glowing 
imagination;  nor  did  our  Saviour  himself  express  his 
sentiments  in  the  cold  language  of  the  Aristotelian 
school,  but  with  emphasis  and  pathos. 

They  who  rail  at  enthusiasm,  in  general  terms, 
and  without  making  a  due  distinction  between  the 
scriptural  and  the  false  kind,  consist  either  of  those 
who  laudably  endeavour  to  discredit  the  pretensions 
of  the  hypocrite,  and  the  weak  brother ;  or  of  those 
who,  from  their  speculative  habits,  their  cold  tempers, 
or  irreligious  lives,  labour  to  discountenance  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  excellence  and  purity,  which  they 
never  felt,  and  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 

Whoever  believes  what  the  Scriptures  indisputa- 
bly affirm,  that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  he  actually  resides  in  it,  when  it  is 
purified  sufficiently  for  his  reception,  is  so  far  an 
enthusiast*  but  let  him  glory  in  the  appellation ;  for 
h  an  one  as  every  Christian,  who  thinks  and 
bniilty  to  the  gospel  he  professes,  must 
.  If  he  denies  the  agency  of  the 
denies 
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important  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  must  be  a 
stranger  to  its  finest  effects  on  the  human  bosom. 

But  since  such  is  the  case,  let  those  who  very 
laudably  write  against  enthusiasm  of  the  false  kind, 
take  care  not  to  confound  truth  with  falsehood ;  and 
not  to  proceed  to  such  an  extreme  in  refuting  the 
pretensions  of  hypocrites,  fools,  or  knaves,  as  to 
infringe  on  the  genuine  and  sublime  doctrine  of  grace, 
the  glory  of  the  everlasting  gospel. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Cautions  concerning  Enthusiam. 

So  many  and  so  melancholy  are  the  effects  of  mis- 
taken and  excessive  enthusiasm  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  that  wise  men  are  justly  alarmed 
at  every  appearance  of  it,  and  little  inclined  to  give 
it  indulgence. 

Whatever  there  has  been  of  savage  cruelty,  what- 
ever of  public  violence  and  tumult,  and  confusion,, 
the  utmost  extremes  of  all  these  evils,  in  all  their 
consequences,  have  been  equalled  by  the  frantic  ex- 
travagance of  false  enthusiasm.  It  has  exhibited, 
in  some  tempers,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  malignant 
disease,  and  terminated,  at  last,  in  real  and  most 
deplorable  insanity. 

If  then  it  be  wisdom  to  obviate  the  approaches  of 
distemper,  those  men  have  evinced  themselves  wise, 
who  have  laboured  to  discourage,  by  all  the  arts  of 
ridicule  and  argument,  the  earliest  tendencies  among 
the  people  to  religious  phrensy.    There  are  innocent 
folU^,  .*nd  there  is  a  madness,  which  is  only  the 
*  *   *   *  compassion ;  but  the  folly  and  madness  of 
t  intestable,  because  they  are  destructive 
Against  such  an  enemy  to  human 
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happiness,  philosophy  has  urged  her  best  reason, 
justice  has  unsheathed  her  sword,  and  the  stage,  to 
complete  the  triumph,  has  played  all  the  batteries  of 
derision. 

But  argumentation,  coercive  force,  and  even  ridi- 
cule, have  been  found  ineffectual.  All  these  are 
classed,  by  the  bigot,  under  the  term  persecution; 
and  persecution,  like  a  current  of  air,  adds  violence 
to  fire.  The  gentler,  the  kinder,  the  more  Christian 
mode  of  expostulation  and  rational  concession, 
wherever  concession  can  be  made,  may,  like  a  bal- 
samic vulnerary,  heal  the  sore  which  opposition  would 
cause  to  rankle. 

I  therefore  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  enthu- 
siast's pretensions,  who  professes  himself  actuated 
by  a  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  condescends  to  assist 
him  in  virtuous  endeavours,  by  a  sacred  influence 
from  Heaven.  But  I  caution  him  against  entertaining, 
for  a  moment,  the  presumptuous  idea,  that  the  same 
Spirit  which  assists  him,  does  not,  with  equal  readiness 
and  efficacy,  assist  his  pious  neighbour  also,  and  all 
sincere  believers,  throughout  Christendom,  however 
distinguished  by  sect,  church,  or  persuasion.* 

I  urge  him  to  try  his  spirit  by  the  infallible  touch- 
stone of  Scripture.  Is  it  pure,  is  it  peaceable,  is  it 
gentle*  easy  to  be  entreated,  fall  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality*  and  without  hypocrisy  ?f 
If  it  should  be  deficient  in  any  of  these  amiable 
qualities,  let  him  be  cautious  of  indulging  it,  lest  the 
spirit  should  be  of  a  diabolical,  and  not  of  a  heavenly 
nature. 

And  in  what  manner  is  he  to  form  a  judgment  of 
himself*  since  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  to  know 

*  Tfce  fault  \Vf  tfctt  MtthodUte         to  be,  that  they  arrogate  to 
ttauoctas  E*ti.vw*  |vri*ikg**  *f  $i*ce* 
t  Jan**,  ilk  tr* 
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oneself  is  the  most  difficult  of  sciences  ?  If  his  high 
pretensions  are  accompanied  with  a  bad  life ;  if  he 
be  disposed  to  contend  with  rancour  and  violence  in. 
support  of  his  pretensions;  if  he  be  disposed  to 
involve  all  who  think  differently  from  him  in  perdi- 
tion; if  he  decry  good  works;  and  if,  with  every* 
appearance  of  sanctity,  and  many  external  acts  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  he  reserves  to  himself  some 
secret  and  favourite  vice,  he  may  rest  assured,  that 
the  spirit  which  actuates  him  is  not  from  above. 

If  he  be  inclined  to  neglect,  despise,  and  revile 
decent  and  useful  ordinances,  such  as  are  counte- 
nanced by  Scripture,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
preserve  peace,  benevolence,  and  piety;  if  he  prefer 
himself  to  all  regular  and  learned  ministers,  whether 
in  the  establishment  or  out  of  it,  and  preach  to  ignor- 
ant and  deluded  multitudes  in  the  fields  with  the  air 
and  voice  of  phrensy,  he  may  have  just  reason  to 
fear,  though  he  should  have  ten  thousand  in  his  train, 
that  he  has  carried  his  pretensions  to  the  Spirit 
beyond  that  wisdom,  moderation,  and  love  of  order, 
which  the  Author  of  our  religion  taught,  both  by 
precept  and  example. 

If,  in  his  writings,  he  apply  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage to  himself,  and  assume  the  authority  of  a 
primitive  apostle;  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  express 
his  ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  laughter 
and  contempt  of  men  of  sense  and  approved  good- 
ness, he  may  infer  that  his  spiritual  pride  has  hurried 
him  to  the  verge  of  insanity ;  and,  as  he  values  his 
health  and  happiness,  should  exert  himself  to  remove 
the  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  at  once  contagious 
and  fatal. 

When  mechanics,  of  confined  education,  and  not 
remarkable  for  natural  discernment,  or  peculiar  vir- 
tue and  goodness,  think  themselves  better  able  to 
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instruct  the  people,*  than  a  numerous  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  have  been  separated,  from  their 
youth,  for  sacred  offices,  instructed  in  learning  of 
various  kinds,  versed  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  ;  the  very  idea  implies  so  great  a  degree 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  it  cannot  come  from 
the  gentle,  unassuming  spirit  of  Him  who  was  himself 
meek  and  lowly,  and  who  everywhere  taught  his 
disciples  the  lesson  of  humility. 

If  such  persons  urge,  in  defence  of  their  extra- 
vagant  behaviour,  their  dereliction  of  their  trades 
and  daily  labours,  and  their  assumption  of  the  priest's 
office,  a  particular  call,  from  Heaven  itself,  louder 
than  reaches  the  ears  of  others;  let  them,  before 
they  believe  themselves,  or  persuade  others,  produce, 
as  a  credential  of  their  commission,  a  miracle*  If 
they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  do  this,  let 
them  return  to  the  workshop  and  warehouse,  renounce 
the  deceitful  spirit,  and  evince  their  attainment  of  the 
true,  by  humility,  charity,  modesty,  and  obedience  to 
lawful  superiors;  by  a  study  to  be  quiet,  and  an 
attention  to  their  own  business. 

From  such  practices,  and  such  persons  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  has  arisen  much  of  the  disgrace  which 
has  fallen  on  true  and  laudable  enthusiasm,  or  that 
wisdom  which  is  infused  into  the  pure,  gentle,  and 
charitable  heart  from  above.  False  enthusiasm  should 
be  discouraged,  that  true  religion  may  grow  and 
flourish ;  as  the  weed  should  be  plucked  up,  to  give 

*  I  will  never  join  in  what  has  been  called  St.  Austin's  Litany. 
A  logicd  libera  nos,  Dornine. — From  sound  reasoning,  good  Lord* 
deliver  us. 

One  may  reprobate  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  boasting  ra- 
tionalist, who  would  subject  revelation  to  his  own  reason,  without 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  or  approving  the  nonsense  of  a 
ranter. 
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room  for  the  wholesome  plant  to  strike  root,  expand 
itself  in  foliage  and  blossoms,  and  produce  good 
fruit  in  abundance. 


SECTION  XXXIX, 

OF  BEING  RIGHTEOUS  OVERMUCH. 

It  seems  to  be  very  doubtful,  whether  the  scriptural 
phrase  of  being  righteous  overmuch,  signifies  that 
sort  of  excess  which  methodists  and  fanatics  are  apt 
to  indulge.  I  am  rather  induced  to  believe,  that  it 
means  an  extreme  rigour  in  exacting  from  others 
an  unerring  rectitude.  "  Be  not  righteous  over- 
much; why  shouhlst  thou  destroy  thyself ?"*  That 
is,  "  Establish  not,  by  thy  severity,  a  rule  so  strict 
as  must,  if  put  in  force  against  thyself,  involve  thee, 
imperfect  as  thou  art,  in  destruction."  The  pro- 
hibition seems  to  me  to  quadrate  with  the  old  ob- 
servation, that  justice  in  the  extreme  is  extreme 
injustice.-j- 

There  are  other  interpretations  of  the  words  at 
least  as  probable  as  that  which  confines  it  to  the 
over-sanctity  of  the  methodist  or  bigot. 

The  ingenious  and  pious  Dr.  Trapp  has  taken 
the  words  in  the  latter  sense,  and  written,  with  great 
force  of  argument,  against  the  extravagances  of 
methodism.  Perhaps  the  words  of  his  text  did  not 
properly  authorize  him  in  deriving  the  doctrine  from 
them  which  he  has  laid  down;  but,  whether  they 
did  or  not,  he  doubtless  had  reason  on  his  side,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  explode  all  superstitious  excesses 
which  are  subversive  of  true  religion,  injurious  to 

*  Eccles.  vii.  16.       t  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria*. 
M  2 
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society,  and  painful,  without  advantage,  to  the  deluded 
individual  * 

Philosophers,  by  the  light  of  nature,  discovered 
in  the  earliest  ages,  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  extremes; 
and  no  precepts  are  more  common  than  those  which 
recommend  the  golden  mediocrity.  These  were 
undoubtedly  suggested  by  actual  experience,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  human  constitution.  If  they 
are  just  and  proper,  when  applied  to  philosophy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  them  equally  so  when 
applied  to  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  philo- 
sophy. Excess,  in  the  very  name,  implies  culpability, 
even  when  the  things,  in  which  it  appears,  are  of  a 
virtuous  and  laudable  nature. 

So  that  whoever  advances  his  virtues  beyond  the 
line  of  rectitude,  errs  no  less  than  he  who  stops, 
at  an  equal  interval,  on  this  side  of  it.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  something 
far  more  noble  and  generous  in  errors  of  excess  than 
of  defect;  and  the  virulence  which  has  been  shown 
in  reviling  the  poor  methodist,  who  has  been  torment- 
ing himselff  with  superfluous  austerities,  seems  to 

*  et  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  virtue  has  any  blame- 
able  extreme  in  it,  till  it  contradicts  the  general  end  of  religion, 
till  it  hinders  the  restoration  of  the  divine  Image  in  us,  or  makes 
us  less  fit  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Abstinence* 
temperance,  mortification  of  the  senses  and  passions,  can  have  no 
.excess  till  they  hinder  the  purification  of  the  soul,  and  make  the 
body  less  useful  and  subservient  to  it.  Charity  can  have  no 
excess  till  it  contradicts  that  love  which  we  are  to  have  in  heaven, 
till  it  goes  beyond  the  command  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  we 
love  ourselves,  and  till  it  forgets  that  our  own  life  is  to  be  pre- 
served."   Answer  to  Dr.  Trapps  Discourse. 

t  The  poor  Heautontimorumenos,  with  his  pale  emaciated 
figure,  is  certainly  not  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  ought,  at  least,  to 
be  forgiven,  by  the  plump  pluralist  and  dignitary  gorging  the  tithe 
pig,  and  washing  it  down  with  the  choicest  wines  of  Portugal  and 
France. 
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me  to  arise  from  a  want  of  good-nature  and  charity^ 
far  more  criminal  than  the  mistaken  discipline  of  a 
zealous  devotee. 

Those  among  the  methodists  who  are  sincere  in 
their  rigid  self-denial,  and  in  all  the  active  and 
passive  virtues  of  their  persuasion,  are  certainly 
objects  of  kindness  and  compassion,  rather  than  of 
severe  animadversion. 

The  church,  and  the  protestant  dissenters,  it  ap- 
pears, teach  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  a  doctrine  which, 
I  believe,  the  methodists  consider  as  of  the  first 
moment;  and  for  the  sake  of  attending  to  which 
with  more  earnestness,  they  seceded  from  the  church 
and  meeting-house  to  the  tabernacle.  Their  preach- 
ers, they  found,  were  used  to  dwell  upon  that 
subject,  more  than  on  any  others ;  and  with  a  degree 
of  vehemence  not  usual  or  approved  by  men  of  more 
learning,  moderation,  and  humility.  They  were 
caught  by  the  sound,  and  taught  to  hate  both  the 
church  and  all  regular  ministers  with  a  hatred  truly 
unchristian.  The  church  and  the  ministers,*  it  seems, 
were  not  sufficiently  holy  for  their  purpose.  The 
church  and  the  ministers  did  not  preach  the  gospel 
in  its  purity;  and  neither  its  doctrine  nor  its  dis- 
cipline were,  in  their  opinions,  sufficiently  strict  and 
severe. 

The  dissemination  of  such  ideas  may  answer  the 
ends  of  self-appointed  leaders,  who  wish  to  increase 
their  importance,  by  drawing  a  multitude  after  them. 
Accusation  will  generally  be  heard  with  attention* 
Pretensions  to  superior  holiness  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  means  of  deceit.  The  multitude  are  at- 
tracted by  these,  and  a  thousand  other  arts,  co- 

*  When  these  become  the  mere  tools  of  statesmen,  all  religious 
people  are  offended,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  state  is  shaken. 
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operating  with  the  natural  tendency  which  they  feel 
to  superstition  and  fanaticism.  They  thus  become 
self-tormentors ;  lose  most  of  the  comforts,  and  neg- 
lect many  of  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  church  of  England,  their  favourite  doctrine 
of  grace  ought  to  be  preached  in  the  manner  which 
both  reason,  Scripture,  and  experience  best  approve; 
for  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  most  fully  declared  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England;  and  if 
the  ministers  are  reluctant  to  preach  it  in  all  its 
force,  it  is  from  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  sin  and 
disgrace  of  overmuch  righteousness.  It  is  the  hum- 
ble endeavour  of  my  treatise  on  this  subject,  to 
stimulate  preachers  to  enlarge  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace ;  and  by  those  means  to  bring  back  the  nume- 
rous sheep  who  have  strayed  from  their  flock.  There 
is  the  sort  of  food  in  which  the  sheep  will  show  that 
they  delight,  if  the  shepherds  will  but  bring  it  forth; 
and  indeed  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  most  of  them 
do,  on  some  occasions  :  but  if  the  sheep  hunger  and 
thirst  after  more  than  they  usually  receive,  the  good 
shepherd  will  not  in  future  fail  to  open  all  the  stores 
with  which  the  Scriptures  abundantly  supply  him. 

With  respect  to  doctrine,  the  over-righteous 
Christian,  as  he  is  now  called,  will  thus  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  defect  in  the  church ;  and  with 
respect  to  moral  discipline,  it  is  very  certain  that 
self-denial,  mortification,  fasting,  active  beneficence, 
and  all  Christian  perfection,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taught  by  the  church  and  her  ministers,  with  great 
force  of  argument  and  authority.  Every  Christian 
may  carry  the  moral  discipline  of  his  religion  to 
whatever  lengths  his  conscience  or  inclination  may 
urge  him. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  is  the  moderation 
of  the  church  and  her  pastors  in  the  present  age. 
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that  the  duties  which  they  teach  are  not  urged  with 
that  unnatural  rigour  which  precludes  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  a  cheerful  church,  and  for 
that  reason  the  more  estimable.  It  requires  no 
excessive  austerity.  It  aims  at  assisting  poor  erring 
mortals  in  overcoming  their  weakness  and  misery; 
but  it  does  not  add  to  them,  by  requiring  the  sacrifice 
of  health,  ease,  peace,  society,  cheerfulness,  and 
innocent  gaiety.  It  does  not  condemn  those,  with 
whom  it  cannot  agree  in  opinion,  with  uncharitable 
severity.  It  is  gentle  and  candid;  it  is  accom- 
modated to  such  a  creature  as  man,  for  ever  aiming 
at  good,  but,  from  weakness,  continually  relapsing 
into  some  degree  of  evil.  It  does  not,  like  the 
severe  system  of  the  over-righteous,  inflame  and 
aggravate  the  wounds  of  its  patients,  but,  with  lenient 
balsamics,  assuages  their  anguish.* 

And  if  the  over-righteous  object  that  regularly- 
bred  ministers  want  vehemence  and  earnestness, 
I  affirm  that  the  objection  cannot  be  universally 
well-founded.  Men,  having  various  degrees  of  ta- 
lents, and  various  degrees  of  sensibility,  will  have 
a  correspondent  variety  in  their  modes  of  delivery. 
The  lively  by  nature,  with  very  little  sense  of 
religion,  may  be  animated  in  their  discourses ;  the 
dull  by  nature,  with  a  meaning  very  honest  and 
pious,  will  be  poor  orators.  And  it  always  happens, 
in  a  very  large  body  of  men,  that  some  are  idle  and 
irreligious ;  though  circumstances  may  have  led  them 
to  assume  a  profession  where  carelessness  and  im- 
piety are  doubly  culpable.  But  such  is  the  present 
state  of  human  nature.    He  who  demands  more  per- 

*  By  the  church  I  wish  to  be  understood  all  those  who  are 
united  to  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  by 
whatever  denomination  they  are  distinguished.  The  world,  in  the 
scriptural  sense,  consists  of  all  who  are  not  so  united. 
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fection  than  experience  has  ever  yet  found,  is  un- 
reasonable and  over-righteous.  If  some  men  have 
less  pretension,  and  less  vehemence,  than  those  who 
are  called  the  over-righteous,  they  have  probably 
less  hypocrisy,  less  folly,  and  less  spiritual  arrogance. 
Over-righteousness,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  humi- 
lity, is  often  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  of  pride* 
•  After  all,  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  an  under- 
righteousness,  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  as  well  as  an 
over-righteousness ;  and  that  mankind  are  much 
ppter  to  err  from  defect  than  excess.  While  hypo- 
crisy and  fanaticism  are  avoided,  let  us  not,  in  the 
present  times,  be  alarmed  at  danger  from  excessive 
piety. 


SECTION  XL. 

All  extravagant  and  selfish  Pretensions  to  the  Spirit  to  be  anxiously 
avoided,  as  they  proceed  from  and  cheiish  Pride,  and  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  Immorality. 

Ostentatiously  to  pretend  to  greater  portions  of 
the  Spirit  than  others,  is  alone  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom,  as  it  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  two  wants, 
not  compatible  with  the  Spirit's  benignant  influence: 
the  want  of  humility,  and  the  want  of  charity.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  made 
such  pretensions,  have  disgraced  them  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  lives ;  and  have  induced  ill-judging  men 
hastily  to  consider  the  whole  doctrine  of  divine 
assistance  as  a  mere  delusion.* 

*  The  phrases,  being  Godded  with  God,  Cliristed  with  Christ, 
and  others  equally  absurd,  adopted  by  fanatics  of  the  last  century, 
have  given  just  offence  to  men  of  sense  and  sincerity ;  but  disgust 
is  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  and  like  the  loathing  occasioned  by 
sickness,  to  cause  a  rejection  of  wholesome  aliment. 
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Hypocrites,  in  fanatical  times,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  extraordinary  piety  was  conducive  to  ad- 
vancement in  wealth  and  honours,  were  sure  to  go 
further  in  their  pretensions,  than  the  modesty  of  true 
professors  could  permit  or  excuse :  but  that  deceit- 
fulness  of  heart  which  produces  hypocrisy,  leads  to 
all  other  bad  conduct;  and  religion  has  been  dis- 
graced by  the  singular  profligacy  of  ostentatious 
professors. 

Knaves  of  the  very  worst  kind,  who  have  no  other 
object  than  to  avail  themselves  of  the  credulity  of 
others,  are  likely  at  all  times  to  put  on  a  cloak  and  a 
mask,  which  may  render  them  externally  respectable, 
and .  facilitate  their  purposes  of  deceit.  Nothing 
seduces  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced  so  easily  as 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  sanctity ;  and  no- 
thing has  been  more  frequently  assumed,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  ambitious  and  avaricious  designs. 
When  these  designs  have  been  accomplished,  the 
cloak  and  the  mask  have  been  thrown  aside  as  useless 
incumbrances,  and  the  villain  has  stood  forth  in  his 
proper  shape  and  colour. 

Men  of  weak  heads  and  warm  hearts  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  most  extravagant  lengths  in  preten- 
sions to  sanctity;  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
want  of  solid  virtue,  have  fallen  into  deplorable 
sins.  Their  sins  derived  additional  deformity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  from  the  contrast  of  assumed 
sanctity ;  and  the  world  was  ready  to  exclaim  that 
all  religion  must  be  vain,  if,  in  men  who  display 
so  much  of  it,  it  contributes  so  little  to  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Great  sinners,  unwilling  to  tread  the  rugged  road 
of  virtue,  have  thought  it  an  easier  and  pleasanter 
mode  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  their  enor- 
mities* to  persuade  themselves  of  sudden  conversions, 
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and  peculiar  favour  from  heaven ;  and  to  compen- 
sate for  inward  impurity  by  outward  sanctity;  and 
for  disobedience  in  things  essential,  by  inteniper* 
ate  zeal  in  things  indifferent,  formal,  and  merely 
ostentatious. 

Thus  spiritual  pride,  want  of  charity,  hypocrisy, 
knavery,  folly,  and  extreme  wickedness,  have  given 
rise  to  extraordinary  pretensions  to  the  Spirit,  and 
verified  the  observation,  that  the  wickedest  of  man* 
kind  have  been  among  those  who  displayed  the 
appearance  of  goodness  and  piety  in  the  extreme. 

"  The  gradation  has  been,"  (says  Dr.  Trapp,) 
€€  righteous  overmuch  in  practice — righteous  over* 
touch  in  practice  and  doctrine — immoral  and  profli- 
gate in  both ;  and  this  still  with  pretensions  to  extra- 
ordinary measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

But  to  what  should  a  conviction  of  this  truth  lead 
the  sober  Christian?  Certainly  not  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  supernatural  assistance,  which  he  finds  in 
the  gospel ;  but  to  avoid  all  extravagance  of  preten- 
sion, all  boasting,  all  over-righteousness,  all  prefer* 
ence  of  himself  to  others,  on  account  of  spiritual 
gifts,  lest  he  should  ultimately  find  himself  also 
deceived  and  a  deceiver. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  of  a  retired  and  reserved 
nature.  Its  most  important  transactions  are  in  the 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  closet.  It  loves  not 
noise  nor  ostentation.  Let  him,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  know  whether  he  really  has  the  Spirit, 
examine  whether  his  virtues  and  good  dispositions 
abound  in  retirement,  and  without  the  least  parade 
whatever,  or  the  smallest  applause  or  reward  of 
men.  If  he  does  good  privately,  and  avoids  the  eyes 
of  admirers,  I  think  he  may  entertain  an  humble  con* 
fidence  that  he  has  the  favour  of  God.  ^  He  has, 
in  consequence,  a  source  of  joy  within  him,  which  no 
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man  taketh  away.  He  has  the  bread  of  life>  and 
feeds  on  it  in  his  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving. 
He  is  silently  and  unostentatiously  happy,  neither 
courting  the  notice  of  the  world,  nor  regarding 
its  unjust  censure.  He  is  particularly  careful,  that 
no  ill-treatment  shall  cause  him  to  violate  the  law  of 
charity.  His  chief  concern  is  to  bear  and  yet  for- 
bear j  to  be  rather  than  to  seem  good. 


SECTION  XLI. 

Affected  Sanctity,  Demureness,  Canting,  Sourness,  Censoriousness, 
ignorant  and  illiterate  Preaching,  no  Marks  of  a  State  of  Grace, 
but  contribute  to  bring  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Divine  Energy  into 
Contempt,  and  to  diffuse  Infidelity. 

Religion  is  lovely.  Her  voice  is  melodious,  and 
her  aspect  delightful.  How  has  she  been  deformed  1 
She  has  been  taught  to  utter  jargon  with  the  hoarse 
croaking  of  the  portentous  raven,  or  to  scream  with 
the  terrific  howlings  of  the  bird  of  night.  Her  face 
has  been  changed  from  the  face  of  an  angel  to  a  gor- 
gon's  head,  surrounded  with  snakes.  She  has  been 
rendered  a  bugbear,  terrifying  all  who  approach  her, 
instead  of  a  gentle  nursing  mother,  inviting  wretched 
mortals  to  her  fostering  bosom,  by  the  tenderest 
blandishments  of  maternal  love. 

Men  of  natural  sense,  improved  by  a  learned 
education,  and  polished  by  all  the  elegancies  of 
cultivated  life,  have  turned  from  her,  thus  disguised 
as  she  appears,  with  disgust  and  horror.  They  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  seducing  philosophy,  and 
left  religion,  thus  disfigured,  to  the  gross  vulgar, 
whom  they  erroneously  conceived  were  naturally 
attached  to  the  iiorrors  of  a  cruel  and  gloomy,  as 
well  as  a  silly,  superstition. 
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Is  it  not  desirable  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
such  dishonour  ?  to  show  that  her  most  important 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  divine  energy,  leads  to 
every  disposition  that  is  gentle,  amiable,  and  bene- 
ficent ;  that  it  exalts,  refines,  and  mollifies  the  hu- 
man bosom ;  and  while  it  kindles  a  lively  and  ardent 
hope  of  future  felicity,  improves  every  real  enjoyment 
of  the  present  life  ?  Such  a  representation,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  just  one,  must  invite  every  man,  who 
feels,  as  he  ought,  for  himself  or  others,  within  the 
Christian  pale. 

The  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  truth,  and  therefore  must 
be  adverse  to  all  affectation  of  sanctity,  all  studied 
severity  of  aspect  and  demeanour,  intended  only  to 
excite  external  respect,  and  to  impress  on  the  spec- 
tators, often  for  the  sake  of  interest,  as  well  as  from 
vanity,  an  idea  of  spiritual  preeminence.  The  Spirit 
is  a  loving  spirit,  and  therefore  very  unlike  that  of  the 
sour,  censorious  pretenders,  who  condemn  all  inno- 
cent amusements,  and  think  none  capable  of  divine 
favour  but  themselves,  and  those  who  entertain  their 
sentiments  on  points  perfectly  indifferent  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  of  every  reasonable  man.  The  Spirit 
is  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  which  implies  a  due  degree  of 
knowledge  and  ability  for  every  undertaking  we 
voluntarily  engage  in,  and  therefore  cannot  approve 
the  preaching  of  illiterate  persons,  who  are  unac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  but  often  with  their  own ; 
who  are  fitter  to  be  catechumens  than  catechists ;  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  than  to  usurp  his  chair. 
Learning  may  not  be  requisite  in  the  pious  hearer, 
but  is  certainly  so  in  every  one  who  assumes  the 
office  of  an  instructor.  He  is  not  an  honest  man 
who  professes  and  is  paid  to  instruct  others,  without 
having  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  Jt 
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competent  store  of  knowledge.  The  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  accompanying  his  endeavours,  may 
make  a  good  Christian  in  his  private  capacity ;  may 
give  him  faith  and  knowledge  sufficient  for  his  sal- 
vation ;  but  they  do  not,  since  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, bestow  a  knowledge  of  languages,  or  qualify 
alone,  without  the  aids  of  human  learning,  for  a 
teacher  of  theology. 

The  annals  of  suicide,  if  any  such  there  were,  and 
the  registers  of  Bedlam,  might  bear  witness  to  the 
mischiefs  caused  by  fanatical  mechanics,  with  strong 
passions  and  imaginations,  but  of  feeble  and  narrow 
intellects,  wildly  haranguing  weak  and  aged  men 
and  women  on  their  lost  state,  on  their  danger  of 
eternal  damnation,  and  a  thousand  other  most  awful 
matters,  which  at  once  puzzle  the  understandings, 
and  dismay  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  multitude. 
True  Christianity  shudders  at  the  sufferings  of  well- 
meaning  devotees,  wantonly  inflicted  by  ignorant 
zealots,  seeking  self-importance,  and  gratifying  the 
pride  of  their  hearts,  as  leaders  of  a  wretched  tribe, 
whom  noise  and  high  pretensions  collect  easily  in 
every  populous  city,  and  in  every  poor  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  necessity  of  constant  manual  em- 
ployment for  the  means  of  subistence,  precludes  all 
contemplation,  and  the  improvement  of  judgment  that 
might  result  from  it. 

In  compassion  to  these  people,  who  deserve  every 
assistance,  because  they  certainly  intend  every  thing 
that  is  good,  though  they  do  and  suffer  great  evil, 
through  defect  of  judgment,  I  wish  the  regular 
clergy,  both  of  the  established  and  dissenting  church, 
to  feed  them  with  the  food  in  which  they  delight — 
the  heavenly  manna,  the  doctrine  of  grace.  There  is 
Ho  doubt  but  that  many  of  them  do  so  occasionally ; 
but  I  submit  it  to  them  whether  grace  ought  not  to  be 
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a  leading  and  principal  topic  in  every  discourse 
inculcating  morality.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
evangelical  preaching,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
divine  energy  must  always  make  a  very  considerable 
part,  would  keep  their  congregations  from  wander- 
ing after  men,  who  have  no  other  qualification  for 
preaching  but  zeal,  real  or  pretended  ;*  zeal,  with- 
out knowledge,  or  a  knowledge  confined,  superficial, 
and  unaccompanied  with  general  charity  or  sound 
discretion.  With  all  their  defects,  they  do,  however, 
preach  the  doctrine  of  grace.  The  people  know  this 
to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  there- 
fore they  flock  by  tens  of  thousands  to  hear  it, 
regardless  of  the  barbarism  of  the  self-appointed 
orator,  who  leaves  the  loom  and  the  last  for  the 
pulpit. 

The  pearl  of  great  price,  the  common  people, 
especially  the  methodists,  estimate  highly,  however 
rudely  it  may  be  set ;  but  how  much  more  would 
they  prize  it,  if  it  were  set,  adequately  to  its  im- 
mense value,  in  the  purest  gold,  by  the  hand  of  a 
master?  If  men  of  sound  and  extensive  learning,  of 
true  taste  and  eloquence,  were  to  recommend  it,  in  a 
dignified,  decorous  manner,  and  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  proper  language,  the  field-preacher  would  rant 
in  solitude,  and  the  tabernacle  would  be  as  empty 
as  most  of  the  parish  churches  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  London.  To  them  I  refer  the  inquirer, 
who  wishes  to  see  how  little  the  most  decent 
and  studied  discourses  on  morality,  or  practical  reli- 
gion, for  they  are  usually  confounded,  attract  the 

*  "They  procure  attention,"  says  Mr.  Herbert,  "by  earnest* 
ness  of  speech  ;  it  being  natural  to  men  to  think  that  where  there 
is  much  earnestness,  there  is  something  worth  hearing.* * 

Their  nonsense  is  generally  dressed  up  in  scripture  phrase, 
which  gives  it  an  air  of  sanctity  and  solemnity.  It  is  the  ass  in  the 
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people.  Let  him  leave  a  while  his  books  and  library, 
and  read  the  volume  of  real  life.  We  have  had  enough 
of  words,  enough  of  systems,  enough  of  controversy ; 
let  us  study  and  teach  what  attracts  the  erring  multi- 
tude, what  is  really  and  efficiently  useful  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  what  improves  human  nature,  renders 
life  as  comfortable  as  the  condition  of  humanity  will 
admit,  and  opens  a  pleasing  prospect,  when  life 
must  be  relinquished,  beyond  the  grave. 


SECTION  XLII. 

Bishop  Laving  ton's  Opinion  respecting  the  Extravagancies  and  Follies 
of  fanatical  Preachers,  and  Pretenders  to  the  Spirit. — -Calmness  of 
Temper  recommended  to  religious  Persons. — Sobriety,  Moderation, 
and  the  serene  Composure  of  a  well  regulated  Mind. 

In  the  cautionary  part  of  my  work  I  think  it  expedi- 
ent to  represent  fanaticism,  in  its  proper  shape  and 
colours,  which  are  truly  hideous.  I  cannot  do  this 
more  effectually  than  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Laving- 
ton,  who,  while  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  true  doc* 
trine  of  grace,  wrote  a  very  able  treatise  on  purpose 
to  explode  those  absurdities  which  were  advanced 
in  the  strange  journals  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  ; 
both  of  them  men  of  great  abilities,  and  one  a  man 
of  learning ;  but  both  intoxicated  at  one  time  by  the 
flattery  of  multitudes,  who  followed  in  their  train 
with  a  submission  approaching  to  idolatry. 

"Wherever,"  says  the  Bishop,  "I  find  great 
stress  laid  upon  some  imaginary,  insignificant,  or 
unintelligible  peculiarities ;  the  word  of  God  turned 
into  a  conjuring-book ;  the  divine  ordinances  either 
lightly  esteemed,  or  imputed  to  the  devil;  good 
works  either  undervalued  or  trodden  under  foot; 
wild-fire  dangerously  tossed  about,  instead  of  that 
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light  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  puffing  pre- 
tensions to  extraordinary  revelations,  inspirations, 
usurping  the  name  of  the  Holy  One ;  with  personal 
conferences  with  God,  face  to  face;  enthusiastic 
ranters,  comparing  themselves  with  prophets  and 
apostles,  if  not  with  Christ  himself ;  the  most  wild 
and  extravagant  behaviour,  the  phrensies  of  a  dis- 
turbed brain  or  deluded  imagination,  the  effects  of 
fits,  of  a  weak  head,  or  diseased  body,  all  turned  . 
into  so  many  tests  and  marks  of  saintship;  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  vanity  possessing  the  leaders ;  a 
spirit  of  envy,  rancour,  broils,  and  implacable  ani- 
mosities, dashing  each  other  in  pieces ;  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  uncharitableness  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  a  progress  through  immorality,  scepticism, 
infidelity,  atheism,  through  spiritual  desertions,  de- 
spair, and  madness,  made  the  gate  of  perfection  ;  an 
imaginary  new-birth  to  be  brought  to  pass  by  means 
of  real  tortures,  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pangs 
and  sufferings  that  can  affect  human  nature  : — I  say, 
where  these  are  found,  and  many  more  equally  hor- 
rible, one  may  easily  discern  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween such  a  dispensation  and  genuine  religion ;  as 
well  as  the  bungling  hands  that  are  substituting  the 
former  in  the  place  of  the  other.  One  may  easily  see 
what  strangers  such  inconsistent  ramblers  must  be 
to  the  true  devotion,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  a 
sedate,  composed  piety ;  to  a  firm  belief  of  our 
Maker  and  Redeemer,  and  a  constant  reliance  upon 
Providence :  to  a  steady  course  of  sincere,  habitual, 
and  unaffected  religion  ;  to  the  cherishing  of  a  warm 
love  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  well-tempered  zeal  for 
the  truths  of  his  inspired  word ;  and  all  this  proved 
by  the  love  of  our  neighbour :  to  a  general  observ- 
ance and  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  glory/1 
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iFrom  the  wretched  follies  of  fanatics,  the  mind 
tarns  with  complacency  to  the  gentle,  benignant 
Spirit  which  guided  a  Bishop  Wilson,  a  Watts,  a 
Doddridge,  a  Nelson,  and  a  Home.  Such  men  do 
honour  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  rescue  it  from 
the  contempt  under  which  it  has  fallen  on  the  one 
hand,  through  the  extravagance  of  weak  devotees  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  unhappy  ingenuity*  of 
scholastic  theologists,  explaining  away,  to  show 
their  skill,  or  to  answer  the  political  purposes  of 
the  passing  hour,  the  strongest  expressions  of  holy 
Scripture. 


SECTION  XLIII. 

Pride  the  great  Obstacle  to  the  general  Reception  of  the  Gospel  of 

Grace. 

A  proud,  turbulent,  and  vindictive  spirit  is  utterly  ' 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  j  but  a 
proud,  turbulent,  ancl  vindictive  spirit  constitutes  what 
is  called,  in  the  world,  a  man  of  honour;  and  who 
can  aspire  at  the  distinctions  and  rewards  which  the 
world  has  to  bestow,  without  aspiring  at  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  honour — without  zealously  main- 
taining it,  in  defiance  of  all  which  the  Scriptures 
have  taught  us  to  consider  as  the  will  of  God  ?  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  genuine  gospel,  the  doctrine 
pf  the  Spirit,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  should  be  utterly 
neglected  by  those  who  are  more  solicitous  about 
the  opinion  of  a  few  weak  and  wicked  mortals  like 
themselves,  than  about  all  that  Christianity  promises 
or  threatens;  who  regard  neither  God  nor  man, 
when  their  own  self-estimation  is  in  the  smallest 


vol.  vn. 


*  Curiosa  infelfcitas. 
N 
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degree  depreciated.*  Submission  of  the  temper  tod 
understanding,  which  is  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  that  evidence  of  Christianity  Which  the  Holy 
Ghost  affords*  is  considered  as  contemptible  taeaft- 
ness,  by  those  who  are  full  of  themselves*  and  lird 
only  to  flatter,  for  the  sake  of  being  reflattered,  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  self-idolizing  vanity. 

The  doctrine  of  a  participation  With  the  dirine 
nature,  conceded  by  Heaven  to  the  faithful  and 
pious  of  low  degree,  is  highly  mortifying  to  those 
who  think  the  perfection  of  human  nattire  consists  in 
civil  nobility,  in  blood,  or  in  titles  conferred  bf  an 
earthly  monarch,  however  weak,  wicked,  and  mis- 
chievous he  may  be.  He  who  shares  the  divine 
nature,  who  is  favoured.  With  an  emanation  of  Deity, 
is  truly  ennobled;  for  his  very  nature  is  exalted 
above  the  ordinary  rank  of  humanity ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel,  he  is  become  the  living  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  That  a  poor  man*  ft&h  U  Wert 
the  apostles,  and  such  as  are  many  true  Christiana 
in  the  present  day,  should  possess  a  nature  raised 
above  whatever  earthly .  honours  cart  bestow*  is  ft 
doctrine  offensive  to  all  who  have  bfe&l  Might  id 
consider,  as  the  chief  good  of  man,  the  gratification 
of  the  pride  of  life. 

Scholars  also,  deep  mathematicians,  metaphysicians, 
and  logicians,  feel  a  sentiment  of  bcorn,  Wheri  they 
are  told  that  a  plain,  simple,  humble  peasaht,  Whose 
mind  is  rightly  disposed,  may  receive  a  portion  Of 
divine  illumination  which  shall  contribute  more  to 
sound  wisdom,  and  consequently  to  happiness,  thatt 
all  their  minute  and  laborious  disquisitions.  PW1 
losophy*  towering,  like  Ioarus,  on  whigs  made  by 

*  cr  Such  doctrines  (the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity)  mittt 
be  received  with  scorn  and  derision,  as  feti  insolent  elftitn  td  supe- 
riority of  understanding,  over  those  whom  the  world  pronounces 
wise  and  discerning."  Leland* 
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the  art  of  man,  to  the  clouds,  looks  down  with  con- 
tempt on  religion,  who  associates  with  ignorant 
persons,  distinguished  by  humility  of  rank  as  much 
as  by  humility  of  disposition.  Philosophy  leaves  the 
company  of  a  personage  so  mean,  and  frequently 
passes  from  a  contempt  of  her,  to  downright  hatred 
and  enmity. 

Thus  pride  is  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  evangelical  grace.  Pride  blinds  the 
eyes  df  the  understanding  against  the  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Pride  causes  hardness  of  heart, 
a  quality  the  ttaost  odious  to  the  divine,  and  most 
injurious  to  the  human  nature.  It  teaches  us  to 
behold  oiir  inferiors,  not  only  as  not  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves  ;*  not  ortly  as  little 
entitled  to  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  this  life  $ 
but  as  unworthy  of  partaking  with  us  in  the  divine 
favour,  and  the  happiness  of  a  glorified  state.  The 
doctrine  of  grace  is  considered  by  the  men  of  thi 
world,  and  the  rulers  of  it,  intoxicated  with  power, 
as  too  great  a  leveller,  to  be  freely  admitted  con- 
sistently with  their  own  ideas  of  exclusive  privileges, 
or  of  worldly  policy.-]1  It  must  therefore  be  cried 
down,  wherever  their  authority  can  prevail.  J 

*  "  Non  animos  et  corpora  nostril 

"  Materia  constare  putat,  paribusque  dementis."  Juv. 
What !  cries  her  grace — are  then  the  swinish  herd 
Made  of  such  flesh  and  blood  as  we  ? — absurd  ! 
Are  souls  like  ours  to  vulgar  wretches  given  ? 
1  Would  hot  k&p  such  company  in  Heaven. 
This  Spirit  Of  pride  is  apt  to  conceive  the  multitude,  the  canaille, 
that  is>  the  poor,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached*  as  only  poo© 

FOB  POWDEB. 

t  Yet  they  should  remember,  that  death  is  a  greater  leveUer,  and 
one  whom  no  policy  or  power  can  escape. 

I  Bom  can  §re  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another  f 
John,  v.  44. 

Men  lean  en  reeds,  when  they  rely  solely  on  each  other  for  hap- 
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But  sorely  their  objection  does  it  honour.  It 
shows  that  the  doctrine  is  favourable  to  the  whole 
human  race ;  that  it  is  not  narrow,  partial,  unjust ; 
but,  like  the  Author  of  all  good,  whence  it  flows, 
accepts  not  the  persons  of  men,  neither  regards  the 
transient  and  petty  distinctions  of  rank,  but  shows 
favour  to  the  meek  and  lowly,  and  to  all  that  are 
good  and  true  of  heart,  whether  in  the  palace  or  in 
the  cottage. 

*  Take  comfort,  ye  poor  and  despised  brethren; 
for  God,  by  his  gospel,  has  promised  to  bestow  on 
you  riches  and  honours,  durable  as  they  are  solid, 
and  such  as  no  earthly  power  can  confer  or  alienate : 
and  would  to  Heaven  that  they,  who  trust  in  worldly 
riches  and  honours,  could  but  behold  in  a  true  light, 
their  real  poverty  and  dishonourable  state,  when 
destitute  of  grace,  or,  in  other  words  destitute  of 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  the  Lord  of 
Lords,  and  the  King  of  Kings  ! 


SECTION  XLIV. 

The  universal  Prevalence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  genuine  Grace  of 
the  Gospel — highly  conducive  to  the  Happiness  of  civil  Society, 
as  well  as  of  Individuals. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  an  absurdity,  that  men 
should  act  in  their  corporate  capacity  on  such  prin- 
ciples as,  in  their  individual  and  private  state,  they 
would  deem  profligate.  Public  acts  are  the  acts  of 
private  men ;  and  wherever  public  acts  are  immoral  | 
and  unchristian,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  those  ' 

piness  and  honour.  Indeed,  what  real  honour  can  one  poor  lost 
creature  receive  from  another,  who  is  exactly  in  the  same  lost  con* 
dition  with  himself,  if  both  be  without  grace  ? 

Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.    1  Cor.x.  31.  • 
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who  sanction  them  in  a  body,  are,  as  separate  mem- 
bers, insincere  friends  of  virtue,  and  hypocritical 
professors  of  religion.  Offensive  war,  and  treacherous 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  could  never 
be  countenanced  by  whole  nations  of  Christians,  if  the 
individuals  were  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  true! 
Christianity.* 

It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
effects  of  Christianity  in  national  acts  or  public 
councils.  Why  not  ?  Are  they  not  men  and  Chris- 
tians, who  perform  national  acts,  and  compose 
public  councils  ?  When  a  man  gives  a  vote  for  any 
public  measure,  or  advises  the  supreme  magistrate, 
does  he  drop  the  Christian  in  the  voter  or  the  coun- 
sellor? Common  sense  revolts  at  the  idea  of  the 
same  men's  renouncing  their  identity/  splitting  them- 
selves into  several  characters,  and  acting  in  one 
inconsistently  with  their  most  serious  duties  and 
solemn  engagements  in  another,  which,  at  the  saine 
time,  they  profess  zealously  to  support.  Misery 
unutterable  arises  to  the  human  race,  from  this 
duplicity.  The  sanctity  assumed  in  one  character 
throws  a  false  glare  and  varnish  over  the  villainy 
practised  in  the  other,  and  makes  it  pass  current  by 
authority. 

A  man  who  is  a  real  Christian,  not  a  political  con- 
formist only,  .will  be  a  Christian  in  his  public,  con- 
duct, as  well  as  in  his  private.  He  will  be  a  Christian 
statesman  and  member  of  parliament,  no  less  than  a 
Christian  father,  husband,  and  neighbour. 

Now,  no  man  is  a  Christian  in  name  only,  when 
Ms  Christianity  arises  from  the  operation  and  evi- 
dence of  the  Holy  Ghost.    His  very  heart  is  con- 


*  "  Magistrate,  or  minister,  or  lawyer,  or  merchant,  or  artificer, 
or  whatsoever  thou  art,  remember  that  thou  art  withal  a  Chris- 
tian." Bp. 
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verted.  The  whole  man  is  renewed.  He  is  no 
longer  a  proud,  selfish,  cruel  being,  greedily  seeking 
his  own  fancied  gratification  at  the  expense  of  other 
men's  happiness,  but  guided  in  all  his  conduct  by 
the  seutiment  of  love  or  benevolent  affection,  called, 
in  Scripture,  charity.  The  law  of  kindness  governs 
all  his  actions.  His  wisdom  is  gentle ;  and  be  uses 
power,  if  he  possesses  it,  in  imitation!  of  the  all- 
powerful  Being  above,  in  diffusing  blessings  among 
all  who  are  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Suppose,  then,  kings  and  rulers  of  all  descriptions 
under  the  benign  operation  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
and  consequently  firm  believers  and  defenders  of 
Christianity.  Unjust  and  unnecessary  wars*  imme- 
diately cease.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  accom- 
plished* Swords  and  spears  are  converted  into 
prnning-hooks  and  plough-shares.  The  lion  dandles 
the  lamb,  without  an  inclination  to  devour  it. 

The  people,  feeling  the  blessings  of  sueh  govern- 
ment, and  activated  by  the  gentle  affections  of  charity, 
become  cordially  attached  to  it,  and  to  each  other. 
Universal  tranquillity  reigns.  The  whole  society, 
both  the  governed  and  governing,  cooperate  in 
adding  to  the  comforts  and  diminishing  the  evils  of 
life;  piety  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  display  the 
vital  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  and  prove  that  it  is  Bot 
a  ounningly  devised  fable,  invented  by  priests  for 
the  support  of  kingly  power ;  but  the  lively  energy 
of  God,  actuating  the  human  bosom,  and  restoring 
man  to  that  perfection  of  nature  by  the  second  Adam, 

*  Homer  has  certain  epithets,  which  the  critics  caU  perpetas 
epitheta;  they  have  no  particular  meaning  in  the  places  where 
they  are  used,  but  accompany  the  substantives  like  shadows.  The 
epithets  just  and  necessary  being  applied  to  all  wars,  may  be  num- 
brad  among  the  perpetua  epitheta  of  Homer. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.   Proverbs,  xiv.  34. 
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which  was  lost  by  the  disobedience  of  the  first  in 
Paradise. 

The  truest  patriotism,  therefore,  is  to  revive  or 
diffuse  genuine  Christianity ;  to  teach  men  to  seek 
and  to  find  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 
This  is  the  philosophy  which  should  be  taught  from 
the  chairs  of  our  universities,  and  the  pulpits  of  our 
ehurcheq.  It  would  not  then  fall  to  the  illiterate 
and  f&pciful  mechanic,  who  often  disgraces  it,  not 
only  by  ignorance  of  all  other  science,  but  too  often 
by  a  violence  of  passion  and  malignity  of  temper, 
which  seem  to  evince  that  he  does  not  possess  what 
he  so  warmly  recommends  to  his  audience. 

Christianity  ia  so  fjar  from  unfitting  man  fqr  society, 
as  the  calumniators  have  said,  that  its  graces  and 
virtues  are  peculiarly  social.  It  teaches  every  thing 
that  is  just  and  kind.  It  is  the  false,  mistaken, 
hypocritical,  and,  above  all,  the  political  Christianity, 
which  ha*  beeri  the  cause  of  mischief  and  misery. 
This  has  ever  been  used  as  a  cloak  for  maliciousness. 
Put  where  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  living  gospel  of 
immediate  grace,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  written 
gospel,  there  every  thing  lovely,  friendly,  and  bene- 
ficial, is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result.  The 
root  is  good,  and  the  fruit  delicious  and  salubrious 
in  the  highest  degree.  May  the  tree  spread  its 
umbrageous  branches  over  the  land,  and  all  the 
people  take  refuge  and  seek  solace  under  its  ex- 
panded foliage !  The  throne  that  is  established  in 
righteousness  is  fixed  on  the  rock  pf  ages  j  and  the 
people  who  have  the  Loyd  for  their  God  and  King, 
shall  never  know  the  woes  of  captivity  and  deso- 
lation.* 

*  «  The  political  views  of  Constant ine,  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  weve  to  attach  the  subjects  of  the  empire  more  firmly 
to  khtttelf  mad  Us  Successors,  and  the  several  nations  wfeifcb  6onV~ 
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Christian  Philosophy  purifies  society  by  purifying 
the  fountain  of  all  human  actions,  the  heart  of  man. 
Heathen  philosophy  often  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  fine  sayings,  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but 
leaving  the  heart  uninfluenced  and  the  conduct  un- 
reformed. 

Some  of  those  heathens,  who  wrote  fine  morality, 
it  is  well  known,  practised,  and  even  obliquely  re- 
commended, with  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
vices  which  degrade  man  below  the  brute. 


SECTION  XLV. 
Of  Holiness — its  true  Meaning,  and  absolute  Necessity. 

Let  a  man's  mind  be  holy,  and  he  will  not  doubt  one 
moment  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  learned  or  sagacious ;  it  must  be  holy ;  and 
then  the  more  learned  or  the  more  sagacious,  so  much 
the  more  firmly  will  its  belief  be  fixed,  and  so  much 
the  better  enabled  to  extend  the  faith.  Bacon, 
Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Addison,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  possessed  intellects  as  vigorous  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  human  beings ;  but  they  were 
educated  piously  as  well  as  learnedly,  according  to 
the  manners  of  their  times.  They  lived  holily ;  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  took  early  possession  of  their  hearts, 
.  and  they  became  not  only  believers  but  defenders  of 

posed  it,  to  one  another,  by  the  bonds  of  a  religion  common  to  all 
of  them  3  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  armies  ;  to  reform  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  provinces  ;  and,  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  submission  to  government,"  to  extinguish  those  principles 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence,  by  which  so 
many  factions  were  formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  so  often 
and  so  fatally  broken.  No  religion  was  ever  so' well  proportioned, 
nor  so  well  directed,  as  that  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be,  to  all 
these  purposes.''  .   Lord  BomngbboU. 
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the  faith.  Not  to  their  learning,  but  to  their  holiness, 
be  the  glory.  They  saw  God  by  the  eye  of  faith; 
not  of  philosophy.* 

There  is  one  qualification/  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  admitted  to  the  favour  of  God,  or  to  felicity 
in  the  mansions  of  future  glory,  and  it  is  holiness  : 
without  this,  we  read,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without 
which,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.f  y 

No  words  can  be  plainer  and  more  express /loan 
these.  A  question  naturally  arises  in  the  nund  of 
every  thinking  man,  in  what  consists  this  quality, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  securing  the 
beatific  privilege  of  enjoying  the  divine  presence  ? 
What  is  holiness  ? 

The  excellent  Joseph  Mede  informs  us,  that 
"  sanctity,  or  holiness,  imports  discrimination, — or 
distinction  from  other  things  by  way  of  exaltation 
and  preeminence/^ 

God  himself  is  originally,  absolutely,  and  essen- 
tially holy  ;  man,  only  by  communication. 

Holiness  I  therefore  understand  to  be  that  state, 
in  which  God  vouchsafes  to  man  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
discriminates  him  from  those  who,  rejecting  his  offers 

*  Such  men  (when  in  the  church,  i.  e.  when  ordained  ministers) 
highly  reverence  the  true  use  of  every  thing  that  is  outward  in 
religion  $  but,  like  the  Psalmist's  daughter,  they  are  all-glorious 
within — they  break  open  the  whited  sepulchre,  they  awaken  the 
heart,  and  show  all  its  filth  and  rottenness  of  death  \  but  they  leave 
it  not,  till  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  raised  up  within  it. 

tHeb.xii.  14. 

+  Thus  Kimchi,  on  Isaiah,  lvi.  2. 

•  «  'otvi  V?nanb  '  too  ltnnp" 

"  To  sanctify  the  sabbath,  is  to  separate  it  from  other  days." 

/'•ibnan      *nn  ramp  tvsh  .  ho  p  o  H?*ra  tk»  " 
"  Because  all  words  of  sanctity  import  a  thing  separated  from' 
other  things  by  way  of  preeminence  or  excellency." 

Vide  Mede  6  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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of  grace,  presumptuously  adhere  to  the  world  and 

its  vanities ;  wbo  neglect  religion  entirely,  and  who 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  despisers  of  his 
grace.  To  be  holy,  is  to  be  refined,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world ;  to  be  se- 
parated from  sin  and  impurity,  like  the  metal  from 
the  base  alloy. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  see  the  Lord,  must,  by 
obedience,  seek  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  by 
prayer  obtain  the  divine  assistance,  and  thus  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature; 
according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us 
alt  things  that  pertain  unto  Ufa  and  godliness,  through 
the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  we  might  be 
partakers  of  the  oiviNB  naturb,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.* 

The  happy  state  of  holiness  constitutes  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature.    This  at  once  purifies  and 
elevates  it.    The  man  who  possesses  it,  enjoys  tbis 
World  with  calm  complacency,  while  he  rises  superior 
to  it,  and  hopes  for  a  better  in  reversion.    He  acts 
rightly,  yet  never  rigidly ;  he  always  tempers  justice 
with  kindness  and  mercy ;  bis  whole  behaviour  is 
gentle,  flowing  from  an  internal  principle  of  bene- 
volence. The  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  operate 
on  his  heart  as  the  main  springs  of  all  his  activity. 
To  express  his  conduct  w  scripture  language,  he 
does  justice,  loves  mercy,  and  walks  humbly  with 
his  God. 

Behaviour  thus  amiable  and  beneficent  is  the 
surest  proof  of  holiness.  Great  pretensions,  sanc- 
timonious deportment,  a.  rigid  observance  of  extern^ 
ceremonies,  and  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  par* 

*  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
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tieular  doctrines,  are  all  consistent  with  an  unholy 
state,  with  self-deceit,  and  with  hypocrisy.  But  he 
who  is  kindly  affectioued  to  his  fellow-creatures  with 
brotherly  love ;  he  who  is  unostentatiously  pious,  and 
displays  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  by  good  works,  he 
can  entertain  little  doubt  of  seeing  Godj  seeing 
the  truth  of  his  word,  and  enjoying  his  presence  in 
the  living  temple  of  his  heart,  thus  consecrated  by 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  delightful  serenity  attends  that  state  of  holiness, 
which  arises  from  an  humble  confidence  in  God; 
such  as  would  render  it  devoutly  to  be  wished  for, 
if  its  consequences  extended  only  to  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  this  life.  It  causes  our  journey  to  re- 
semble a  passage  through  those  charming  countries, 
where  the  air  is  genially  soft,  the  sky  clear,  and  the 
prospect  variegated  with  every  beauty  of  nature. 
The  cold,  shivering,  self-dependent  mortal,  who 
walks  through  the  world  all  solitary,  who  has  not 
God  for  his  friend  and  companion,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  forlorn  savage,  prowling  for  prey  faj" 
from  the  solar  beam,  in  the  regions  near  the  pole. 
How  would  he  rejoice  in  the  warm  sunshine  and 
sweet  serenity  of  an  Italian  climate  ? 


SECTION  XLVI. 
Qf  a  good  Heart 

The  most  desirable  treasure  which  a  human  beings 
can  possess,  whether  he  has  regard  to  his  own  hap- 
piness or  to  those  around  him,  is  a  good  heart.  In 
every  situation,  and  under  all  circumstances,  this 
will  furnish  a  store  of  sweets  which  the  wicked 
eannet  obtain,  and  delicious  though  it  is,  would  not 
relish,  so  vitiated  is  their  taste.   A  good  heart  com- 
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municates  liberally  the  pleasures  it  enjoys ;  blessed 
or  blessing  under  all  circumstances  and  in  every 
period  of  life.* 

But  what  constitutes  a  good  heart  ?  The  grace  of 
God  operating  upon  it.  The  mild,  gentle,  healing 
spirit  of  the  gospel;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
Scripture,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  mollify- 
ing its  hardness,  and  preserving  it  from  corruption. 
This  it  is  which  forms  a  good  heart,  and  a  good 
heart  is  a  land  of  Canaan  to  itself,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

All  the  irascible  passions  are,  in  their  excess, 
diabolical.  They  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  misery. 
They  would  unparadise  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
turn  the  cheerful  light  of  Heaven  into  gloomy  dark- 
ness, like  the  shadow  in  the  valley  of  death.  There 
is  in  the  world  much  natural  evil ;  there  are  pains, 
and  diseases  enough,  to  wean  the  heart  from  the 
immoderate  love  of  it ;  but  none  of  them  are  pro- 
ductive of  wretchedness  so  great  and  difficult  of  cure 
as  the  malignant  passions  of  pride,  envy,  and  revenge. 
These  estrange  man  from  man,  and  convert  the 
haunts  of  human  creatures  into  dens  of  foxes  and 
wolves.  Cheats,  calumniators,  robbers,  murderers, 
in  all  their  variety  and  degrees  of  flagitiousness,  are 
characters  naturally  flowing  from  hearts  unsoftened, 
unenlightened,  unhallowed  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

But  behold  the  Christian.  Gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness beam  from  his  eyes,  and  illumine  his  countenance 
with  a  mild  lustre.  Good  humour  predominates  in 
all  his  demeanour.  He  has  no  concealed  rage  rank- 
ling in  his  bosom;  he  has  no  sinister  and  selfish 

*  Natural  evil  will,  indeed,  interrupt  the  felicity  and  impede  the 
beneficence  of  the  best  men  3  and  here  we  can  only  weep  over 
human  nature,  and  wait  with  patience  for  that  state  when  tears 
shaU  be  wiped  from  all  eyes. 
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views,  under  a  studied  openness  of  countenance.  He 
converses  with  a  generous  frankness.  His  bosom  is 
transparent.  You  are  perfectly  safe  with  him.  He 
will  serve  you,  if  possible,  as  well  as  please  you  ; 
but  he  will  never  injure  you  purposely,  or  give  you 
the  smallest  pain.  He  feels  complacency  in  all  the 
good  he  sees  around  him,  and  delights  in  augment- 
ing it.  His  treasure  is  within  him.  His  interest  is 
in  Heaven.  His  ambition  is  for  objects  above  the 
world ;  so  that  nothing  in  it  is  of  value  enough,  in 
his  estimation,  to  tempt  him  to  resign  the  tranquillity 
of  innocence,  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  friendly 
and  benevolent  disposition.  He  has  all  the  ingenu- 
ous simplicity  of  the  infantine  age,  and  you  delight 
in  him,  as  in  the  harmless  babe,  who  sports  around 
you,  and  expresses  his  pains  and  pleasures  according 
to  the  dictates  of  uncorrupted  nature.* 

Such  is  man,  when  his  natural  asperities  are 
smoothed,  and  his  inborn  bitterness  sweetened  by 
the  benign  operation  of  celestial  influence.  Compared 
with  the  mere  natural  man,  he  is  an  angel.  Is  it  not 
desirable  thus  to  raise  human  nature,  and  thus  to 
improve  society ;  thus  to  render  the  earthly  existence 
almost  an  anticipation  of  what  our  imperfect  imagina- 
tions picture  of  the  heavenly?  Heathen  philosophy 
cannot  effect  it.  Heathen  philosophy  is  confined  to 
a  few,  in  comparison  with  the  myriads  that  compose 
the  great  mass  of  human  beings ;  who  weary  them- 
selves in  pursuit  of  happiness  on  this  terraqueous 

*  Goodness  is,  in  Scripture,  a  characteristic  quality  of  the  third 
Person  of  the  Trinity. — Power,  wisdom,  goodness,  these  constitute 
a  glorious  Trinity,  whether  called  a  Platonic  or  a  Christian  Trinity. 
Can  there  be  harm  in  adoring  power  in  God  the  Father,  wisdom 
in  God  the  Son,  goodness  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  combined  in  the  Tri-une  Deity,  equally  the  objects 
of  love  and  reverence  to  man,  whether  acting  conjunctly  or  sepa- 
rately in  his  creation,  his  redemption,  or  his  sanctifi cation. 
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globe.    The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  all  ages,  and  failed.    But  religion  can 
effect  it.    Yet  what  religion  ?  A  religion  founded  on 
historical  faith,  and  heathen  morality  ?  No j  it  must 
be  a  vital  religion — a  divine  influence  on  the  heart, 
which  is  plainly  promised  and  announced  in  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  true  euangelion,  or 
good  news,*  to  the  human  race.   It  is  authenticated 
by  the  written  gospel,  and  there  is  a  witness  within 
us  which  renders  it  unquestionable.  Happy  they  who 
have  obeyed  the  voice  which  commands,  Baying* 
"  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart  !"f  When  the  heart  is 
devoted  to  Christ,  the  understanding  will  make  bo 
resistance  to  his  doctrines,  but  humbly  acknowledge 
the  most  inexplicable  mysteries  to  be  above,  yet  not 
contrary  to,  reason.  J 

*  What  news  was  it  to  mankind  to  tell  them  What  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Epictetus,  Cicero,  and  many  others,  had  told  them  before 
*a-the  expediency  of  moral  virtue,  justice,  temperance,  fortitude, 
all  which  are  often  most  conducive  to  Worldly  prosperity.  The  glad 
tidings  were  the  announcing  the  comfort  and  assistance  6f  the  Holy 
Ghost,  redemption,  pardon,  peace,  and  the  resurrection.  This  was 
an  eVangelion  or  acceptable  message  brought  from  heaven  by  feint 
who  had  the  spirit  wit hoct  measure  (*)*  Except  four  righteous* 
ness  exited  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  t» 
no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Matth.  v.  20.  But  the 
righteousness  (or  morality)  of  the  heathens  was  that  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  It  was  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  not  of  the* 
gospel. 

t  Proverbs,  xxiii.  26. 

X  "  This  man  best  understands  the  secret  and  undiscernable 
economy  5  he  feels  this  unintelligible  mystery,  and  sees  with  his 
heart  what  his  tongue  can  never  express,  and  his  metaphysics  can 
never  prove."  Bishop  Taylor* 

(*)  John,  iii.  34. 
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*  SECTtOft  XLVII. 

On  the  Superior  Morality  of  the  Christian  Philosophy. 

The  opefratiob  of  diviiie  grace  beltog  no  other  thati 
the  melioratioti  of  our  hearts,  the  purifying  of  the 
very  fountain  of  out  actions,  it  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  tha  practice  of  virtue,  or,  in  the  language  bf 
Scripture,  to  Gdoti  Wokks.  It  is  a  grass  calumny  to 
say  that  the  true  doctrine  bf  grace*  is  unfavourable 
tb  morality,  it  inevitably  produces  every  thing  that 
is  lovely  and  useful  itt  social  intercourse.  The  Holy 
Spirit's  residence  in  the  heart  is  ittbbhsistent  with 
Vice  and  malevolence.  It  requires,  indispensably, 
both  personal  purity  and  social  loVe :  and  they  Wh<J 
endeavour  to  obtain  it,  must  begirt  and  pbrsfeVert  itt 
the  practice  of  ev^ry  moral  virtue. 

The  love  of  God  and  of  mankind  are  the  two  maiti 
Springs  which  actuate  every  Christian,  Who  is  rege- 
nerated by  grace. 

Thfe  lbve  of  God  wds  iiot  enforced  by  heathen 
philosophy.  The  lbVe  bf  man  was  indeed  frequently, 
though  feebly,  recommended ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
many  dispositions  of  mind  were  held  honourable,  and 
worthy  bf  cultivation,  which  are  often  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  man.  Such  are  Valour  in  offensive 
war,  revenge,  love  of  glory,  and  of  conquest 

The  love  bf  God  must  have  the  most  favourable* 
influence  on  moral  conduct;  for  no  obedience  is  so 
perfect  as  that  which  arises  from  affection.    It  is  thb 

*  "  There  is,  indeed/'  says  Dr.  Owen>  "  great  plea  (df  dutery 
among  the  opponents  of  our  doctrine)  for  moral  virtue.  I  wish  it 
were  more  out  of  love  to  virtue  itself,  than  out  of  a  design  to  cast 
contempt  oh  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  faithful  dispensers  of  it." 
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alert,  cordial,  sincere  obedience  of  a  dutiful  child  to 
a  tender  parent.  It  anticipates  his  will,  and  is 
desirous,  in  its  honest  zeal  to  please,  of  going  even 
beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  parental  authority. 

And  what  is  the  love  of  God,  but  the  love  of  good- 
ness, purity,  rectitude  ?  Love  not  only  admires,  but 
endeavours  to  imitate,  the  object  of  its  affection. 
The  love  of  God,  therefore,  produces  a  conduct  as 
godlike  as  the  condition  of  infirm  humanity  can  adr 
mit.  Hence  St.  John  says,  very  strongly  and  truly, 
"  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments/' It  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  loving  the  supreme  perfection,  that  we 
imitate  the  qualities  in  which  it  consists — purity, 
justice,  mercy,  every  thing  that  we  can  conceive  of 
perfect  goodness  and  beauty.  Such  is  the  first  hinge 
of  Christian  morality. 

And  the  second  resembles  it,  in  its  benign  effects 
on  human  nature,  and  the  state  of  society. 

It  is  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  not  merely 
friendship,  which  is  often  founded  only  on  petty 
interest  and  mutual  amusement;  but  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, extending  even  to  enemies.  Every  man 
under  the  operation  of  this  liberal  affection,  is  consi- 
dered and  cherished  as  a  friend  and  neighbour.  We 
are  taught  by  it  to  love  others  as  ourselves,  and  to  do 
to  them  as  we  wish  they  should  do  to  us. 

This  extensive  law  of  love  is  peculiar  to  our  law- 
giver, the  blessed  Jesus.  He  calls  it  a  new  com- 
mandment. He  makes  it  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  gospel.  He  proposes  his  own  example, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  it.  "  This  is  my  command- 
ment," says  he,  "  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you." 

But  neither  the  love  of  God  nor  the  love  of  man 
will  exist  in  our  hearts,  in  a  due  degree  of  ardour  ox 
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sincerity,  without  the  divine  influence.  The  natural 
man  loves  the  world  and  himself  too  well  to  admit, 
whatever  he  may  pretend  or  profess,  affections  so 
liberal,  sublime,  and  disinterested.  He  loves  Mam- 
mon more  than  God ;  and  as  for  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  wears  a  false  appearance  of  it,  a  studied 
politeness,  courteousness,  and  affability,  for  the  sake 
of  availing  himself  of  their  assistance  in  gratifying 
avarice,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  pleasure;  but  he 
hates,  envies,  or  utterly  neglects,  all  who  contribute 
neither  to  his  sordid  gain,  or  to  his  personal  gratifi- 
cation. Grace  alone  can  soften  and  liberalize  his 
contracted  bosom.  Grace  alone  can  render  him 
sincerely,  secretly,  and  impartially  virtuous  ;  and  the 
best  Christian  is  the  best  member  of  civil  society. 
.  Let  him  who  doubts  the  excellence  of  Christian 
morality,  read  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount, 
with  the  discourses  formed  upon  it  by  Blair,*  Black- 
all,  and  other  great  divines  of  the  English  church. 
He  will  be  .  struck  with  its  preeminent  beauty  and 
utility.  Indeed  the  whole  body  of  English  sermons 
founded  on  the  gospel,  exhibits  a  system  of  morality 
which  the  world  never  saw  before,  and  which  would 
never  have  existed  without  the  evangelical  code.  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  general  perusal  Bishop 
GjastrelPsv  little  book,  entitled  Christian  Institutes, 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  all  the  pagan  moralists  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads  on  the  comparison  with 
the  Christian  Philosophy  there  exhibited. 

*  James  Blair,  M.  A.  President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in 
America.  His  sermons  were  first  published  by  himself  in  J  732,  and 
afterwards,  in  1740,  by  the  very  learned  Dr.  Waterland.  See  par- 
ticularly the  paraphrase,  in  the  first  volume,  on  Matt.  v.  vi.  vii. 
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SECTION  XLVffl. 

The  true  Genius  and  Spirit  of  Christianity  productive  of  a  Certain  Ten- 
derness of  Conscience,  or  Feeling  of  Rectitude,  more  favourable  to 
right  Conduct,  than  any  Deductions  of  unassisted  Reason,  or  heathen 
Morality. 

A  man,  rightly  disposed  by  the  influence  of  genuine 
Christianity,  becomes  a  law*  unto  himself,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  A  divine  temper,  super- 
induced by  divine  energy  on  the  heart,  produces 
right  conduct,  just  as  a  tree  grafted  with  a  kindly 
cion,  brings  forth  fruit  both  delicious  and  salutary* 
under  the  natural  operation  of  showers  and  sunshine. 

A  true  Christian  has  constantly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  a  cdnviction 
that  he  is  responsible  to  his  Father  in  heaven  fdr  all 
his  conduct.  This  keeps  him  in  awe,  mixed  with 
love.  He  fears  to  do  wrong,  not  with  a  servile  fear, 
but  an  affectionate  reverence  for  his  all-powerful 
friend,  who  has  shown  him  great  favour,  and  at  the 
same  time  required,  in  return  for  it,  obedience  to  his 
injunctions,  as  a  condition  of  its  continuance.  He 
loves  God  from  his  heart ;  an  affection,  which  com- 
prehends in  it  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  good  in 
moral  conduct,  every  thing  pure  and  holy  in  his  own 
person,  every  thing  beneficent  to  society. 

The  residence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Christian's 
heart  increases  his  moral  sensibility.    He  sees  with 

*  "  Gtfd,"  says  Dr.  John  Jeffery,  "  might  have  delivered  the 
doctrine  of  our  religion,  in  a  body  of  laws,  like  that  of  Jusnsutf. 
He  probably  would  have  done  so,  if  he  had  intended  the  gospel  to 
be  a  complete  code  of  moral  law ;  but  he  evidently  intended  tbat 
a  living  teacher,  even  the  Spirit,  should  accompany  the  historical 
gospel  in  all  ages,  and  supply  all  our  wants  of  instruction  according 
to  the  occasion. 
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greater  acuteness  the  good  and  beautiful*  in  beha- 
viour ;  he  feels  with  additional  vivacity  the  emotions 
of  benevolence.  It  gives  him  pain,  it  does  violence 
to  his  very  nature,  thus  sublimed,  to  act  basely,  un- 
justly, unkindly.  He  knows  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciple within  him  will  not  inhabit  a  polluted  shrine ; 
but  will  take  offencef  and  depart,  if  the  temple  be 
profaned  by  immorality. 

Casuistry,  or  long  and  abstruse  reasonings  on  the 
moral  fitness  or  unfitness  of  actions,  are  totally  un- 
necessary to  the  man  whom  the  heavenly  teacher  has 
instructed.  His  determinations  admit  not  such  cold 
delay  or  doubtful  hesitation.  His  heart  turns,  like 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  with  tremulous,  yet  certain 
propensity,  to  the  point  of  rectitude.  fVom  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature,  and  the  violence  of  tempt- 
ation, he  may  decline  a  little  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left;  but  the  attraction  of  Heaven  and  virtue  Still 
acts  upon  and  prevents  his  total  aberration.  Touched 
by  Heaven>  he  acquires  a  kind  of  polarity,  which 
causes  him  to  point  thither  without  any  inclination 
to  deviate. 

Heiifce  he  is  above  the  schools  of  the  heathen 
moralists.  He  displays  that  superiority  which  Jesus 
Christ  most  justly  claims  over  Socrates.  Yet  he 
may  enjoy  the  beautiful  compositions  of  the  ancietots, 
if  his  education  has  enabled  him  to  understand  them. 
He  may  be  pleased  and  instructed  with  their  fine 
observations  on  life  and  manners,  and  the  great  ad- 
vances they  made  in  ethics,  by  the  light  of  nature. 
But  though  he  may  derive  great  benefit  from  them, 
though  he  may  be  both  informed  and  advised  by 

*  KakotcayaOmv. 

t  "  Res  deUcata  est  Dei  Spiritus."— The  Spirit  of  God  id  delicate, 
*•  c  easily  disgusted  with  moral  impurity.  TbbtulL» 
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them,  yet  he  sees  them  defective,*  and  finds  that  they 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  Chris- 
tian, who,  by  the  written  word  of  Scripture,  accom- 
panied by  the  Spirit's  ministration,becomes  sufficiently 
enlightened  for  the  practice  of  the. purest  morality, 
and  wise  unto  salvation.  By  Christian  philosophy, 
he  experiences  not  only  illumination,  but  assistance; 
he  is  taught  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  led  by 
the  hand  in  his  journey. 

I  conclude,  then,  from  this  tender  sensibility  to 
right  and  ;wrong,  and  this  propensity  to  kindness, 
which  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Spirit  causes 
in  the  heart,  that  true  Christianity,  such  as  is.  founded 
on  the  vital  influence  ,  of  the  Spirit,  makes  the  best 
moralists,  the  most  useful  and  worthiest  members  of 
society.  And  as  Christian ,  philosophy  is  attainable 
by  all,  and  not  confined  to  the  rich  or  the  learned,  it 
appears  .to  me,  that  even  politicians,  who .  consider 
only  prosperity  and  peace  of  nations,  would  evince 
the  highest  wisdom,  in  first  cultivating  it  themselves, 
aud  then  encouraging  it,  by  all  prudent  modes,  among 
the  people.  What  a  feeble  system  is  that .  of  the 
French  TkropkMaMtkropists  divested,  as  they  pretend 
it  is,  of  evangelical  authority ! 

When  a  whole  community  shall  become,  by  the 
preaching  of  evangelical  doctrines,  and  the  example 
of  ^  the  great,  subject  to  the  power  of  conscience, 
warmed  with  the  love  of  God,  and  all .  mankind, 
"  just  and  good,  true  and  sincere,  meek,  humble, 
tender-hearted  and  compassionate,  content,  temper- 
ate, pure  and  heavenly-minded,  then  will  men  be: 
come  each  a  law  to  himself,"  and  all  civil  government 

*  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  There 
is  afeo  in  the  gospel,  tbe  perfect  example  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
exrapfc  teaches  better  ll*y  who  preach  merely  & 

the  mawer  of  Ckero  and  Amouhb  are  the  apostles  of  Deism. 
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will  be  greatly  facilitated,  while  the  general  happiness 
is  secured  without  wars  and  fightings,  without  tumult 
and  discord,  without  capital  punishments,  without  any 
of  that  severe  coercion,  which  creates  partial  evil  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  security. 

Such  a  state,  it  will  be  said,  is  chimerical  and 
Utopian.  I  fear,  in  the  present  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  may  be  visionary.  But  every  approach  to 
it  is  desirable,  as  it  is  an  approach  to  the  happiness 
and  perfection  to  which  man  is  formed  to  aspire;  and 
therefore,  it  will  behove  all  those  who  possess  power, 
not  for  sordid  purposes,  but  the  general  good,  to. 
hasten  and  extend  the  reign  of  grace.  They  should 
say  with  heart  as  well  as  voice,  looking  unto  Jesus, 

THY*  KINGDOM  COME. 


SECTION  XLIX. 

The  great  Advantage  of  Christian  Philosophy  being  taught  by  a 
commanding  Authority. 

When  mere  men  teach,  they  submit  their  lessons  to 
the  judgment  of  their  hearers,  who  usually  assume 
the  office  of  critics,  while  they  appear  in  the  character 
of  disciples.  They  will  learn  only  what  pleases  their 
taste,  or  is  approved  by  their  judgment.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  taught 
with  commanding  authority.  "  I  and  the  Father  are 
One,"  says  he.  "  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  of  him 
that  sent  me.    Whoso  keepeth  my  sayings  shall 

NOT  TASTE  OF  DEATH 

What  heathen  philosopher  ever  dared  to  come 
forward  as  a  teacher  of  mankind,  with  such  weighty 
words  as  these  ?  But  it  will  be  found,  that  however  a 
fcw  awong  mankind  may  be  disposed  t<>  listen  .to  oah$ 
re&KHiijigs,  the  great  mass  is  moot  eflfeofciwRy twigfcft 
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what  is  fair  and  what  is  base,  what  is  useful  and  what 
pernicious,  by  the  voice  of  well-founded  authority. 

The  Scriptures,  especially  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, have  long  obtained  this  authority.  We  read 
them,  not  as  we  read  any  other  book,  of  the  wisest 
of  mortals ;  not  as  judges,  empowered  to  condemn  or 
approve ;  but  as  pupils  or  dependents  listen  to  the 
commands  of  an  acknowledged  master,  whom  they,  at 
the  same  time,  love  and  fear;  and  whose  commands, 
they  are  sensible,  are  for  their  good,  however  dis- 
agreeable the  duty  required.  We  consult  the  gospel 
as  an  oracle.  But  we  do  not  so  consult  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  the  Manual  of  Epictetus. 

"There  are,"  says  the  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature 
pursued,  "  many  excellent  sentiments  of  God  and 
morality  interspersed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients: 
but  those  writings  are  studied  by  few,  and  read 
chiefly  for  curiosity  and  amusement,  regarded  as 
ingenious  compositions,  showing  a  sagacity  and  just- 
ness of  thought  in  the  authors.  They  make  some  im- 
pression in  the  reading,  which  quickly  dies  away 
again,  upon  laying  the  book  aside ;  as  Tully  tells  us 
was  hi&  case,  with  respect  to  Plato  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Whereas  the  Testament  is  the 
first  book  we  are  taught  to  read,  to  receive  as  the 
oraele  of  God,  containing  the  way  to  salvation, 
which,  at  our  almost  peril,  we  must  not  disregard, 
and  the  truth  whereof  it  is  a  sin  to  doubt :  therefore, 
whatever  is  drawn  thence,  comes  accompanied  with  a 
reverence,  and  idea  of  high  importance,  which  give  a 
force  to  the  impression.  Let  a  man  take  for  his  thesis 
the  stoical  maxim,  Things  out  of  our  power  are  nothing 
to  us,  and  descant  upon  the  imprudence  of  solicitude 
and  anxiety  for  future  events,  which  we  can  no  ways 
prevent  ,  or  provide  against,  k  will  not  work  the 
effects  which  the  very  same  discourse  ought  do; 
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pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  upon  the  text,  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  tliereof." 

Where  is  the  uninspired  philosopher,  who  can 
address  mankind  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul? 

My  speech  and  my  preaching,"  says  he  to  the 
Corinthians,  u  is  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom, but  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power, 
that  your  faith  might  not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God  (accompanying  and  enforcing 
my  words.)  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew,  but  which  God  hath 
revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,  the  ™  Bafy  ?oV  Oeov,  the 
depths  of  God.  We  have  received,  not  t/te  spirit  qf  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  \  that  we  might 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  j 
which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
teacheth,  explaining  the  things  of  the  Spirit,*  (the 
instructions  of  the  Spirit,)  in  the  language  of  the 
Spirit."f  Again,  to  the  Ephesians  he  says,  "  The 
mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  to  the  sons  of  men,  is  now  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets,  by  the  Spirit.^J  "  For 
this  cause,"  (he  adds  in  another  place,)  "  thank  we 
God  without  ceasing,  because,  when  ye  received  the 
word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it 
not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God."§  He  gives  also  a  menacing  admo* 
nition  to  those  who  should  despise  his  directions, 
as  despising  not  man,  but  God.  '*  He  that  de- 
spiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath  given 
unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit."  || 

*  See  Wolf.  Cur.  Critic,  in  Loc.  and  Chapman's  Eusebius. 
f  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5. 1, 8.  JO.  IS,  IS.  X  Ephes.  iii.  5.  ; 

§  1  Thess.ii.13.  ||  i  Thess.  iv.  8. 
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Such  is  the  commanding  authority "  with  wtich 
Christianity  addresses  itself  to  men,  includmg,  in  its 
peculiar  doctrines  and  sublime  mysteries,  the  finest 
ethics,  though  not  systematically  delivered,  which  the 
world  ever  saw.    Let  it  be  considered  what  an  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  have  even  the  best  heathen  morality 
inculcated  with  the  sanction  of  commandments  from  the 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  Creator.    Such  is  now  the 
case  where  Christianity  prevails.    And  would  h  be 
wise,  even  in  a  political  sense,  though  policy  is  a 
very  inferior  consideration,  to  suffer  a  mode  of 
teaching  men  to  be  just  and  good,  thus  efficaciots, 
thus  firmly  and  extensively  established,  to  fall  into 
neglect?    When  will  the  politicians  of  the  wodd 
again  obtain  so  powerful  an  engine?    What  hare 
they  to  substitute,  if  they  break  or  take  away  tie 
main  spring  of  this  most  efficacious,  long-tried  ma- 
chine ?    I  beg  leave  to  apologize  for  using  so  de- 
grading a  term.  I  am  speaking,  in  their  own  language, 
to  the  worldly-wise,  who  despise  the  gospel. 

Some  universal,  authoritative  code  of  moral  law 
is  wanted  to  instruct  the  million,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  with  great  and  certain  effect.  What 
teacher,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  or 
modern,  if  he  deprive  us  of  Christianity,'  can  supply 
the  defect?  Will  he  not  strive  to  supply  it,  hnt 
suffer  mankind  to  lapse  into  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  brutality  ?  He  may  give  us  a  laboured  system. 
But  nothing  which  the  most  ingenious  and  learned 
can  invent,  however  excellent  its  rules  and  precepts, 
can  gain  the  advantage  which  Christianity  already 
possesses  by  its  authority  alone.  Time,  and  the 
concurrence  of  whole  nations,  have  combined  with 
its  own  excellence  to  render  it  impressive  beyoad 
any  human  system.    It  is  adapted  to  the  poor  add 
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unlearned,*  of  which  the  majority  of  mankind,  in  Ml 
ages  and  countries,  consist.  It  speaks  to  them  as  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  heard. 

But  its  authority  must  be  infinitely  increased,  when 
men  shall  be  convinced  that  the  written  gospel  is 
accompanied  at  the  present  hour,  and  will  be  to  the 
end  of  time,  with  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  the 
actual  operation  of  the  Holy .  Ghost,  vivifying  and 
illuminating  the  divine  principle  within  us.  Christian 
philosophy  is  a  sun;  while  all  other,  to  use  the  poet's 
language,  is,  comparatively,  but u  darkness  visible." 
-  Christ  taught  as  one  having  authority.  Christ 
spake  as  never  man  spake;  and  they  who  hear  him 
with  faith,  will,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  possess  a  wisdom  and  a  happiness  which 
man  never  knew  how  to  bestow,  and  can  never  take 
awiay. 


SECTION  L. 

Morality,  or  Obedience  to  the  Commandments  of  God  in  social  Inter* 
course  and  Personal  Conduct,  remarkably  insisted  upon  in  the  Gospel. 

That  most  injurious  calumny,  which  asserts  that  the 
doctrine  of  grace  is  unfavourable  to  the  purest  virtue 
and  the  most  beneficent  behaviour  in  civil  society, 
must  be  refuted  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  and 
impartial  man,  who  attends  to  the  following  passages 
of  Scripture: 

€€  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.    If  ye  love  me,  keep 

1  *  But  under  the  management  of  some  persons,  as  Erasmus  ob- 
serves, est  ingeniosa  res  esse  Christianum  ;  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  to  be  a  Christian;  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
once  preferred  to  the  tree  of  life,  so  learning  is  preferred  to 
piety  5  and  as  Gr otitis  expresses  it— ^er  religions  ars  facta  ect.— - 
Religion  is  made  an  art  by  many,  as  it  has  by  some/a  trade. 
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my  commandments*  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words.  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my 
sayings.  Every  branch  in  me  that  bearetb  not  fruit, 
he  taketb  away;  and  every  branch  that  beareth 
fruit,  he  purgeth  it  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.  If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed.  Hereby  do 
we  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments. Whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is 
the  love  of  God  perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we 
are  in  him.  Every  man  that  has  his  hope  in  him, 
purifieth  himself.  Little  children  let  no  man  deceive 
you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous ;  he 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  Whosoever  is 
born  of  God,  sinneth  not;  whosoever  doth  not  righte- 
ousness, is  not  of  God.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this — to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  Be  not  deceived  ; 
neither  fornicators, '  nor  idolaters,  nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."* 

It  were  easy  to  cite  a  great  many  more  passages 
of  the  same  moral  importance;  but  the  written 
gospel  is  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  there  no  one  can 
search,  with  a  fair  and  candid  mind,  without  finding 
the  purest  virtue  enforced  on  the  strongest  motives 
that  can  possibly  actuate  a  human  creature. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  very  same  care  a,n(J  caution, 
the  same  virtuous  exertions,  are  necessary  to  Chris? 
tians,  as  if  there  were  no  supernatural  and  auxiliary 
interposition.  Our  endeavours  must  not  be  relaxed 
in  the  smallest  degree.  The  difference  and  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  result  and  effect  of  our  endeavours. 

*  John,  adv.  15.  1  John,  ii.  3. 5,  &e.  Jam.  i.  if.  I  Cor.  ii 
9,10. 
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Under  the  divine  influence,  they  will  certainly  be 
attended  with  success.  They  will  promote  our  hap- 
piness infallibly.  The  choice  of  our  conduct  must 
be  voluntary,  and  our  perseverance  and  labour  must 
be  directed  by  the  purest  motives,  and  the  most 
steady,  regular,  and  careful  diligence,  just  as  if  we 
depended  upon  ourselves ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  animated  and  supported  by  humble  confi- 
dence in  heavenly  favour.  No  remissness  is  allowed 
on  our  part,  in  consequence  of  God's  favour.  We 
are  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude, knowing  that  he  who  gives  us  his  grace,  may, 
upon  failure  of  our  best  endeavours,  withdraw  it, 
^nd  leave  us  in  a  state  of  woeful  desertion.  Liber- 
tinism can  avail  itself  of  no  such  doctrines  as  these, 
which,  in  the  very  first  instance,  most  emphatically 
recommend  parity  of  heart,  the  fountain  of  all  external 
action. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  gospel,  that  it  teaches 
obedience  to  human  law,  and  every  moral  virtue,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.* 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson  says,  in  his  zeal,  doubtless  to  oppose 
the  Antinomians  :  "  Morality  is  the  new  creature  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament.  Morality  is  all  in  all  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  law  of  nature  revived  and  perfected. 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  the  same  with  the  moral  virtues. 
Grace  and  yirtue  are  but  two  names  that  signify  the  same  thing." 
See  various  passages  in  Tillotson' s  Sermons. 

The  archbishop  here  very  injudiciously  depreciates  Christianity 
ia  his  endeavour  to  identify  it  with  heathen  philosophy  and  natural 
religion. .  But  I  cite  his  opinions  in  this  place  on  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion,  merely  as  a  testimony  against  those 
who  insinuate  that  the  true  evangelical  doctrines  are  unfavorable 
to  morality.  The  great  Tillotson,  we  see,  affirms  that  morality  is 
all  in  all  in  the  Christian  religion. 
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Unbelievers  not  to  be  addressed  merely  with  subtle  Reasoning,  which, 
they  always  oppose. in  its  own  way;  not  to  be  ridiculed,  not  to  be 
treated  with  severity,  but  to  be  tenderly  and  affectionately  exhorted 
to  prepare  their  Hearts  for  the  reception  of  the  inward  witness, 
and  to  relume  the  light  of  life,  which  they  have  extinguished,  or 
rendered  faint,  through  Pride,  Vice,  or  total  Neglect. 

Facts  have  evinced,  that  theological  disputation  has 
little  effect  in  converting  the  infidel.  Infidels  have 
often  been  remarkable  for  native  sagacity,  and  richly 
furnished  with  human  learning,  though  little  ac- 
quainted with  divine  knowledge!  I  never  knew  any  of 
them  retract  their  errors,  after  the  publication  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  laborious  books  which  claimed 
the  honour  of  completely  refuting  them.  It  is  time 
to  try  another  method,  since  none  can  be  more  un- 
successful than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
It  is  time  to  trust  less  in  human  means,  and  rely  on 
the  power  of  God,*  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  who  persevere  with  earnestness  in 
seeking  divine  illumination. 

I  deem  it  extremely  imprudent  and  indecent  to 
ridicule  the  unbeliever.  It  is  setting  him  an  ex- 
ample, which  he  may  follow  to  the  great  injury  of  all 
that  is  serious  and  truly  valuable  both  in  morals  and 
religion.  It  argues  a  levity  and  disregard  for  his 
happiness,  very  unbecoming  any  man  who  knows 
the  value  of  a  human  soul,  or  who  professes  a  soli- 

*  "Power  among  the  Jews  signified  more  than  a  quality:  it 
signified  a  Person."  G.  Ridley. 

The  Holy  Ghor  f  God  and  the  power  of  the  Most 

Highest. 
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citude  to  save  it  alive.  Though  it  cause  no  conver- 
sion, it  will  produce  retaliation. 

Still  more  unchristian  is  it  to  treat  him  with  seve- 
rity.* I  have  read  books  professing  to  recommend 
the  benign  religion  of  Christ,  and  to  refute  all 
objections  to  it,  yet  written  in  the  very  gall  of  bit- 
terness, and  displaying  a  pride  and  malignity  of 
heart  which  may  justly  prompt  the  unbeliever  to  say, 
"If  your  religion,  of  which  you  profess  to  be  a  be- 
liever, and  which  you  describe  as  teaching  charity  or 
benevolence  in  its  fullest  extent,  can  produce  no 
better  a  specimen  than  your  own  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, let  me  preserve  my  good-nature^  and  you  may 
keep  your  Christianity,  with  all  its  boasted  advan- 
tages, in  your  own  exclusive  possession."- 

The  late  Bishop  Warburton  treated  infidels  with 
a  haughty  asperity  scarcely  proper  to  be  shown  to 
thieves  and  murderers,  or  any  the  most  abandoned 
members  of  society.  Many  have  doubted,  from  the 
tenour  of  his  writings,  whether  he  was  a  believer ; 
or  whether  he  only  thought  it  sufficient,  for;  the  sake 
of  rising  in  the  church,  to  support  religion  by  argu- 
ment as  a  state  engine.  .  Certain  it  is,  that,  the 
Spirit  which  he  shows  towards  his  opponentsf  is  not 

*  "  Any  thing  that  is  proud,  any  thing  that  is  peevish  and  scorn- 
ful, any  thing  that  is  uncharitable,  is  against  the  vyiawovaa 
hacicaXia,  that  sound  doctrine  of  which  the  apostles  speak.  Pro- 
fessio  Christiana  nil  nisijustum  suadet  et  lene. — The  Christian  pro- 
fession teaches  nothing  but  justice  and  meekness,  kindness  and 
charity.".  Bp.  Taylor. 

t  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  temper  with  which 
Bishop  Warburton  wrote  his  book  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace;  In 
the  fifth  chapter,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  office  and  operation 
of  the  H6ly  Spirit,  he  has  the  following  note  on  Mr.  William 
Law,  who,  if  mistaken,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  a  very  good  as  well  as  ingenious  man  : 

"  This  poor  man/'  (says  the  great  Prelate,)  (t  whether  misled 
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the  spirit  of  Grace;  that  spirit  which  is  loving, 
i  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated-  His  polemic 
spirit  is  singularly  proud  and  acrimonious ;  and  so 
has  been  the  spirit  of  many  of  his  controversial 
predecessors  and  successors. 

How  amiable  and  gentle,  on  comparison,  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  Voltaire*  and  Rousseau. 
Compare  them  with  the  mean,  narrow,  selfish  Senti- 
ments of  a  time-serving  preferment-hunter,  or  the 
political  caution  and  hypocrisy  of  a  sacerdotal  cour- 
tier. Voltaire  and  Rousseau  would  have  loved 
Christianity,  and  probably  believed  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  distorted  and  disfigured  by  the  malignant 
passions  of  angry  defenders  of  it,  who  showed  their 
love  of  Christ  by  hating  their  brother,  and  who 
appeared  by  their  actions  to  mean  little  by  their 
professions,  besides  the  gratification  of  pride  and 
avarice. 

Religion  is  beautiful.  Full  of  grace  are  her  lips. 
She  shall  speak  for  herself  to  the  hearts  of  unbe- 
lievers, and  the  busy,  thoughtless  world : 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 

by  his  fanaticism  or  his  spleen,  has  here  fallen  into  a  trap  which 
his  folly  laid  for  his  malice." 

There  is  then  no  malice  in  this  observation,  no  pride,  no  re- 
venge. 

*  "  In  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  who  never  fails  to  have  a  taunt- 
ing hit  at  the  clergy,  the  cure1  is  generally  an  amiable  personage, 
a  charitable  man,  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  a  peace- 
maker, and  a  man  of  piety  and  worth." 

Robi  son's  Proofs  of  Conspiracy. 

Voltaire  saw  in  the  curJs  (ot  parish  priest}  real  Christianity-— in 
the  court  clergy  of  France,  hypocrisy,  villainy,  pride,  and  cruelty. 

Would  not  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  reprobate  such  men, 
hiding  the  foul  fiend  under  the  white  robes  of  religion  ?  I  bear  my 
testimony,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  general  tendency 
of  Rousseau's  and  Voltaire's  writings  ;  but  think  much  of  their 
evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  court  clergy  of  France. 
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laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.  I  call  you,  not  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  any  worldly  interest,  not  for 
political  purposes,  not  for  an  ecclesiastical  party* 
not  to  maintain  the  riches  or  grandeur  of  any  corrupt 
establishment ;  but  that  I  may  make  you  happy ; 
that  I  may  dispel  the  clouds  of  trouble  and  doubt 
which  darken  your  paths,  and  show  you  the  sunshine 
of  Heaven.  Mine  is  a  spirit  of  love.  I  am  a  lover 
of  men.  I  seek  to  do  you  good.  I  bring  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel ;  that  is,  I  disclose  to  you  that 
God  Almighty,  in  pity  to  suffering  and  erring  mor- 
tals>  sends  a  comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  descending 
like  a  dove,  all  peaceable,  gentle,  lovely.  I  fill  you 
with  hope ;  and  hope  is  a  cheerful  passion.  I  tran- 
quillize your  agitated  bosoms,  and  lead  you,  rejoic- 
ing on  your  way,  to  the  silent  grave,  whither  you 
must  go,  whether  you  make  your  journey  to  it  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  as  you  may,  under  my  guidance,  or 
dismally  dark,  as  it  will  ever  be,  when  I  withdraw 
my  lustre." 

Would  not  such  a  mode  of  address  be  more  likely 
to  conciliate  men  who  reject  Christianity,  than  all 
the  angry  taunting  language  which  has  been  used, 
not  only  against  professed  infidels,  but  against  be- 
lievers, who  disagreed  a  little  in  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence.* South,  Bentley,  Warburton,  and  some  able 
writers  in  recent  times,  have  shown,  in  their  zealous 
defences,  the  pride  of  pedantry,  the  fierceness  of 
barbarians,  the  subtlety  of  Machiavelian  politicians* 
but  quite  forgot  the  gentleness  which  characterises 
the  wisdom  from  heaven,  and  which  alone  can  win 
souls  by  the  charms  of  soft  persuasion,  assisted  by  the 
holy  spirit  of  love. 

*  "  Holy  wars  have  ever  been  the  worst  of  wars ;  and  scriptural 
debates  the  most  intemperate  :  what  is  gained  in  argument  is 
perhaps  lost  in  piety — in  charity  undoubtedly."  Gilpin. 
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It  is  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  used  to  declare, 
he  loved  a  good  hater.  Many  polemical  divines 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  this  passion  of 
hatred  in  its  highest  perfection.  Bat  hatred 
begets  hatred;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  declaration  is 
among  those  inconsistencies  in  his  life,  which  prove 
a  great  man  still  but  a  man.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
saying  should  be  recorded  of  him ;  for  Dr.  Johnson 
professed  himself  a  zealous  Christian,  and  Christ 
taught  us  to  love  even  an  enemy.  According  to  the 
Christian  rule,  an  enemy,  instead  of  being  hated,  is 
to  be  melted  to  love  and  kindness  by  good  usage. 

The  odium  theologicum,  or  the  rancour  of  the 
clergy  to  each  other,  when  they  discuss  controversial 
points  of  divinity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
opprobrium  theologicum.  A  blot  in  the  theological 
character  not  be  wiped  off  by  the  officious  hand  of 
the  most  partial  apologist.*  Warburtonian  inso- 
lence and  ill-nature  have  done  more  injury  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  any  of 
the  writers  whom  they  were  intended  to  gall  and 
mortify.  . 


*  See  Warburton's  dedication  to  freethinkers,  and  many  parts  of 

his  works  i  specimens  of  great  levity,  bitter  invective,  gross  sar- 
casm, and  total  carelessness  for  the  state,  both  present  and  final, 
of  those  unhappy  persons,  whom  he  justly  represents  as  miserably 
mistaken.  Does  the  good  shepherd  worry  the  stray  sheep  with 
blood 'hounds,  or  bruise  them  with  his  crook  ?  The  crosier,  or 
pastoral  staff,  of  Warburton  became  in  his  hands  a  bludgeon  or  a 
'Iron. 
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SECTION  LII. 

Of  the  inadequate  Idea  entertained  by  many  respectable  Persons  con- 
cerning Christianity ;  with  a  Suggestion  on  the  Expediency  of  their 
considering  the  true  Nature  of  Christian  Philosophy, 

To  abstain  from  gross,  enormous,  open,  and  scandal- 
ous vices,  to  comply  with  the  outward  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  to  reciprocate  the  usual  and  for- 
mal civilities  of  life,  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of 
multitudes,  not  only  a  very  respectable  member  of 
society,  but  a  very  good  Christian.  Concerning  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  persons  give  them- 
selves little  concern,  but  plume  themselves  on  de- 
cently practising  the  duties ;  by  which  they  under- 
stand nothing  more  than  a  very  imperfect  kind  of 
heathen  morality,  and  the  avoidance  of  such  conduct 
as  might  expose  them  to  the  animadversion  of  law, 
or  to  the  loss  of  reputation.    The  duties  of  Christi- 
anity thus  limited,  they  think  easily  discernible, 
without  study  or  reading,  by  common  observation 
and  common  sense.    Doing  as  others  do,  as  far  as 
the  decorum  of  established  manners  allows  and 
prescribes,  is  the  grand  rule.    Such  persons  pass 
through  life  with  great  credit,  paying  their  way,  (as 
it  is  expressed,)  and  making  themselves  agreeable 
in  company,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  but  with  the 
praise  of  very  good  sort  of  people. 
1   'Exactly  such  sort  of  people  they  might  have  been 
Canity  had  never  existed.    They  hold  no 
adopt  no  practice  peculiar  to  Christi- 
el,  which  they  profess  to  embrace, 
accommodating  guide,  an  humble 
*quiously  stand  on  one  side, 
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whenever  it  is  in  the  way  of  a  fashionable  practice. 
Gaming,  duelling,  and  many  modes  of  gratification 
inconsistent  both  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  seem  to  receive  no  check  from  this  convenient 
species  of  Christianity. 

Any  thoughts  which  may  occasionally  intrude  of  a 
very  serious  kind,  are  laughed  away  by  the  surround- 
ing circle,  as  vapours,  fancies,  the  effects  of  morbid 
melancholy,  or  of  nervous  indisposition.  Company, 
public  places,  public  diversions,  are  immediately 
proposed  as  a  sovereign  remedy ;  and  indeed  they 
certainly  are  so  far  a  remedy,  that  they  banish 
serious  thoughts,  but  they  also  banish  that  happy 
disposition,  (for  happiness  is  serious,)  which  might 
have  caused  the  visitation  from  on  high,  and  obtained, 
for  the  weary  and  sick  heart,  the  sweetly-refreshing 
cordial  of  divine  grace. 

Attendance  at  polite  places  of  public  worship* 
seems  to  constitute  the  piety  of  such  persons ;  and 
public  subscription  to  fashionable  or  political  contri- 
butions shows  their  charity.  It  seems  fair  to  infer, 
that  their  piety  and  charity  are  thus  circumscribed, 
because  their  actions,  on  other  occasions  and  at 
other  places,  seem  inconsistent  with  piety  or  charity. 
Sunday  is  often  employed  by  them  in  a  manner 
forbidden  both  by  divine  and  human  laws ;  and  the 

*  "  Where  hell  is  not  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  where  the  ear  is 
pleased  and  the  heart  untouched,  which,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
"  seems  to  belike  stroking  the  consciences  of  people  with  feathers 
dipt  in  oil." — "  In  certain  finical  sermons  of  some  great  pulpit 
haranguers,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  the  name  of  God  is  esteemed 
low  and  mean.  I  could  quote  some  of  them  who  avoid  that  word, 
as  if  it  were  not  fine  enough  for  them,  but  must  be  exchanged,  in 
all  their  discourses,  for  the  divine  Being,  the  Almighty,  the  Author 
of  all  Things,  the  Governor  of  the  World  j  and  so  they  seldom 
use  the  word  Christ,  but  substitute  some  other  title.  Some  pro- 
nounce the  word  God,  Gad,  and  Lord,  Lud,"  &c. 

Dr.  John  Edwards* 
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poor  at  the  next  door  to  their  mansions,  in  some 
retired  village,  are  often  unrelieved,  while  strangers 
at  a  watering  place,  (where  the  benefactors5  names 
are  handed  about,)  and  advertised  objects,  receive 
a  very  ample  share  of  their  public  bounty. 

All  this  while  they  consider  themselves  as  good 
Christians.  God  only  knows  the  heart ;  but  if  they 
are  mistaken,  as  is  probable,  their  mistake  is  a  very 
unhappy  one.  They  are  depriving  themselves  of 
the  benefit  of  Christianity. 

But  their  mistake  probably  arises  from  ignorance. 
They  are  indeed  very  far  from  ignorant  of  many 
things.  Their  ignorance  is  chiefly  ignorance  of 
religion ;  and  it  is  caused  by  habitual  inattention  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.*  It  is  indeed  rather 
difficult  to  avoid  such  ignorance,  since  their  time  is 
occupied  in  what  religion  calls  vanity,  and  the  few 
boors  devoted  to  reading  are  chiefly  employed  in 
novels,  where  a  truly  Christian  character  would  be 
deemed  a  perfect  solecism. 

I  humbly  hope  that  the  contemplation  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  thus  imperfectly  represented  in  this 
little  volume,  may  lead  them  to  study  it  in  the  great 
authors  whom  I  have  cited ;  and  I  trust  they  will 
thence  find  a  great  increase  in  their  comforts,  and 
that  their  happiness  will  be  less  exposed  to  concur 
sion,  when  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  divine 
favour. 

*  "  And  they  said  unto  him,  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  5  and  he  (St.  Paul)  said  unto 
them,  unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?"    Acts,  xix.  2,  3. 
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SECTION  LIII. 

On  Indifference  and  Insensibility  to  Religion,  arising  from  Hardness  of 
Heart.  No  Progress  can  be  made  in  Christian  Philosophy  in 
such  a  State,  as  it  is  a  State  incompatible  with  tlie  divine  Lifluence. — 
The  Doctrine  of  an  actual  Change,  sup ernatur ally  produced,  m  the 
Heart,  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Enthusiasm. 

The  fine  feelings  with  which  nature  formed  the  heart 
of  man  in  his  primeval  state,  and  with  which  perhaps 
every  infant  is  born,  are  too  often  rendered  obtuse 
by  indiscriminate  commerce  with  the  world;  and 
the  heart  of  fleshy  once  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
softest  touch  of  sympathy,  is  metamorphosed  to 
a  heart  of  stone.*  Deplorable  change !  for  what 
is  man  when  he  ceases  to  feel  ?  a  reasoning  vege- 
table, with  this  painful  preeminence  over  the  nettles 
and  briars,  that  he  has  the  power  of  being  actively 
mischievous  in  the  present  state,  and  capable,  when 
the  sensibility  shall  be  restored  in  another,  of  final 
and  insufferable  woe.  To  lapse  into  this  condition, 
to  become  past  feeling,  to  have  a  seared  conscience, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  heaviest  calamity  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  Perhaps  he  who  is 
reduced  to  it  is  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  time ;  a 
circumstance  which,  contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, ultimately  aggravates  his  misfortune.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  state,  that  while  it  is  alive  to 

*  ^KXvpoKapBia. — There  is  a  judicial  hardness  of  heart  thus 
described  in  the  Scriptures  : 

"  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  $  lest  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal 
them."   Acts,  xxviii.  27.   Isaiah,  vi.  9. 
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the  vanities  and  miseries  of  the  world,  it  is  dead  to 
God  and  all  the  delicate  sensations  of  unaffected 
virtue. 

This  condition  of  religious  insensibility  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  causes  merely  physical  or  phi- 
losophical. The  middle-aged  fall  into  it  as  well 
as  the  old,  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased,  men 
of  the  brightest  talents  no  less  than  the  dull  and 
the  stupid.  But  Christian  Philosophy  traces,  its 
origin,  and  pronounces  it  the  consequence  of  an 
unregenerate  state,  or  the  total  defect  of  divine 
grace.  He  who  lives  in  it  has  forsaken  his  God, 
the  guide  of  his  youth ;  and  his  God  has  forsaken 
him,  and  given  him  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  a  heart 
of  stone,  at  once  cold  and  impenetrable.  Whom 

HE  WILL,  HE  HARDENETH.* 

Happily  he,  who  in  his  displeasure  inflicted  the 
misfortune,  can  remove  it.  "  A  new  heart,"  says 
God,  "  will  I  give  you,  a  new  Spirit  will  I  put  into 
you  j  and  I  will  take  away  the  stonyf  heart  out  of 

*  Romans,  ix.  18. 

t  Our  most  learned  and  pious  poet  Milton  alludes  to  this  passage* 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influence  on 
the  heart  of  man,  as  is  evident  from  several  passages,  both  of  his 
prose  and  poetry.  I  quote  the  following  fine  lines  from  his  Para'* 
dise  Lost : 

t€  Thus  they  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood 
Praying  5  for  from  the  Mercy  Seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending  had  removed 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breathed 
Unutterable,  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired  and  winged  for  Heaven."  Book  xi.  1. 1,' 

Let  us  hear  him  in  prose  : 

"  It  is  a  human  frailty  to  err,  and  no  man  is  infallible  here  on 
earth.  But  so  long  as  all  those  profess  to  set  the  Word  of  God 
only  before  them  for  the  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  use  all 
diligence  and  sincerity  of  heart  by  reading,  by  learning.,  by  study, 
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your  flesh ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh,  and 
I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments, 
and  do  them."* 

From  this  declaration  mankind  may  conclude, 
(as  many  ever  have  been  and  still  are  experimentally 
convinced,)  that  Cod  influences  the  human  bosom 
by  his  actual  interposition  and  the  supernatural 
energy  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  himself  says, 
Lo!  lam  with  you>  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world!9 
But  how  is  he  with  us  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose 
ordinary  operations  are  now  as  energetic  as  ever  on 
the  bosom  of  the  true  believer.  Except  a  man  be 
born  again  of  this  Spirit,  we  read  in  express  lan- 
guage, "  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God/'  No 
words  can  be  more  explicit.  They  mean  regene- 
ration by  Grace,  or  what  else  do  they  mean?  They 
support,  as  on  a  rock,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency; 
and  without  this  doctrine,  all  teaching  and  preaching 
is  "  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour."  This  doctrine 
forms  the  solid  basis  of  Christian  Philosophy.  All 
morality,  every  precept  and  principle  which  leads  to 
happiness  present  or  future,  stand  upon  it  immov- 
ably. Other  buildings  are  of  hay  and  stubble ;  this 
is  of  gold  and  marble. 

And  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  blamable 
enthusiasm,-}-  which  is  constantly  brought,  and  can- 
by  prayer  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  the 
rule  and  obey  it,  they  have  done  what  man  can  do :  God  will 
assuredly  pardon  them." 

*  Ezekiel,  xxxvi.  26,  %7. 

t  It  would  be  blamable  enthusiasm  to  pretend  to  the  gratiae 
gratis  datae,  as  the  schoolmen  express  it ,  that  is,  to  the  xaW 
para,  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  miracles,  signs,  wonders,  and 
prophecy  but  is  not  blamable  enthusiasm  to  believe  that,  what 
the  same  schoolmen  call  gratiae  gratum  facientesj  that  is,  the 
Xapw*>  such  as  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
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not  be  too  frequently  repelled,  let  us  hear  Bishop 
Lavington,  so  great  an  enemy  to  methodism,  that  he 
wrote  the  severest  book  which  ever  appeared  in 
opposition  to  it  But  thus  he  speaks  to  his  clergy^ 
on  a  solemn  occasion,  when  he  was  instructing  them 
how  to  execute  their  pastoral  office  : 

u  My  brethren/'  says  he,  u  I  beg  you  will  rise  up 
with  me  against  moral  preaching.  We  have  long 
been  attempting  the  reformation  of  the  nation  by 
discourses  of  this  kind.  With  what  success  ?  None 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  dexterously 
preached  the  people  into  downright  infidelity.  We 
must  change  our  voice.  We  must  preach  Christ, 
and  him  crucified.  Nothing  but  the  Gospel  is,  no- 
thing will  be  found  to  be,  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  besides.  Let  me  therefore  again  and 
again  request,  may  I  not  add,  let  me  charge  you,  to 
preach  Jesus,  and  salvation  through  his  name. 
Preach  the  Lord  who  bought  us ;  preach  redemption 
through  his  blood;  preach  the  saying  of  the  great 
High  Priest;  he  who  believeth  shall  be  saved; 
preach  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  Bishop  Lavington ;  a  man  who  abhorred  fana- 
ticism. Who  could  ever  suspect  Archbishop  Seeker,* 
Bishop  Hurd,  Bishop  Home,  Bishop  Horsley,  of 

faith,  meekness,  temperance,  are  given  or  inspired  by  that  Spirit 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Liturgy,  God  sent  to  teach  the  hearts 
of  his  faithful  people?  If  this  is  blamable  enthusiasm,  then  the 
Liturgy  and  the  New  Testament  abound  in  blamable  enthusiasm,^ 
and  Bishop  Warburton  and  many  other  bishops  should,  as  honest 
men,  have  resigned  their  mitres,  and  gone  to  their  farms  or  mer- 
chandise for  gain;  and  not  have  made  a  gain  of  (pretended) 
godliness* 

*  "  The  truth,  I  fear,  is,"  says  Archbishop  Seeker,  « that  many, 
if  not  most  of  us,  have  dwelt  too  little  on  these  doctrines/'  (the 
doctrine  of  Grace  and  other  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,) 
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irrational  enthusiasm  ?  Yet,  in  their  discourses  and 
charges,  they  all  urge  their  clergy,  not  to  preach 
mere  moral  doctrines,  the  philosophy  of  the  heathens 
but  the  gospel ;  that  is,  the  great  doctrines  of 
redemption,  atonement,  satisfaction  by  Christ,  and 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  divine  grace.  If, 
by  the  coming  of  Christ,  God  recommended  only  3 
moral  system,  merely  republished  the  religion  of 
nature,  this  would  in  fact  have  been  no  revelation. 
Indeed,  a  merely  moral  Christianity  is  Deism. 

When  Christianity  is  the  national  religion,  and 
great  revenues  are  allotted  to  its  professional  teach- 
ers, many  may  choose  to  join  the  crowd  of  Christians 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  j  many  may  call  themselves 
Christians  who  have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the 
name,  and  in  their  hearts  despise  even  the  name; 
but  let  all  serious  and  sensible  men  remember,  that 
if  the  Gospel  is  kid,  it  is  hid  to  them  tJiat  are  lost, 
whose  eyes  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded;  let 
them  in  time  beware,  lest  that  come  upon  them  which 
is  spoken  by  the  Prophet :  "  Behold,  ye  despisers, 

"  in  our  sermons — by  no  means,  in  general,  from  disbelieving  or 
slighting  them." 

Again,  says  the  same  discerning  Primate  :  u  We  have,  in  feet, 
lost  many  of  our  people  to  sectaries,  by  not  preaching  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  evangelical."  Seci?eb.'8  Charges. 

There  never  was  a  more  discreet,  rational,  or  judicious  Arch- 
bishop than  Seeker.  He  could  not  favourfanaticism,  for  he  was  a  man 
who  guided  his  thoughts  and  actions  by  the  strictest  rules  of  right 
reason.  He  was  a  wise  man,  even  according  to  this  world's  notion 
of  wisdom  3  and  his  natural  constitution,  as  to  devotional  feelings, 
was  too  cold  to  produce  enthusiasm. 

The  faint  praise,  or  rather  the  detraction  from  the  character  of 
Seeker,  in  the  Life  of  Warburton,  published  by  Bishop  Hurd,  is 
ably  and  properly  exposed  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Wintle.  Gratitude 
is  amiable,  and  much  must  be  pardoned  even  to  its  excesses; 
yet  it  must  be  blamed,  when  it  proceeds  to  a  violation  of  truth 
and  justice,  to  vile  sycophantism  and  servile  adulation. 
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and  wonder  and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your 
days,  a  work  which  you  will  in  no  wise  understand, 
though  a  han  declare  it  unto  you."* 


SECTION  LIV. 
A  Self-Exammation  recommended  respecting  religious  Insensibility. . 

I  advise  my  reader,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  his  heart.  Let 
us  lay  aside  books  awhile,  and  consider  our  own 
bosoms,  without  self-flattery,  and  uninterrupted  either 
by  business  or  pleasure. 

Does  my  heart  require  renovation  ?  Is  it  piously 
inclined  to  God,  and  kindly  to  my  fellow-creature  ? 
Am  I  convinced  of  my  own  ignorance,  weakness, 
and  un worthiness  ?  Have  I  inquired  into  the  health 
of  my  soul,  the  state  of  my  temper  and  disposition, 
with  half  the  solicitude  with  which  I  take  care  to 
feed,  to  cure,  to  adorn  ray  body?  If  not,  I  may  call 
myself  a  Christian,  and  join  the  congregation  of 
Christians,  but  I  am  probably  still  a  heathen,  still 
unregenerate.  I  may  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity.  My  heart  may  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and  as  I  value  my 
happiness  in  this  short  state  of  existence,  or  my 
immortal  soul,  I  must  seek  the  divine  Grace,  to  give 
me  a  lively  sense  of  my  wants  and  wretchedness, 
and  of  God's  power  and  will  to  illuminate  and 
comfort  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

But,  supposing  that  I  am  feelingly  convinced  of 
sin  and  misery,  and  sincerely  wish  to  be  delivered 
from  it,  do  I  seek  deliverance  by  the  gospel  means, 
that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  or.  do  I  depend  upon 

Acts,  xiii.  40,  41. 
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my  own  reason,  a  few  moral  acts  and  habits  ob- 
served for  the  sake  of  decency,  for  my  own  health, 
wealth,  and  that  reputation  in  the  world  which  is 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  my  interest?  If 
so,  ray  morality  is  worldly  wisdom,  and  my  religion 
has  no  claim  to  Christianity.  I  am  unregenerate, 
unconverted,  unrenewed,  notwithstanding  my  bap- 
tism and  my  professions  j  and  continuing  as  I  do  by 
choice  a  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity, which  at  the  same  time  I  solemnly  profess*  to 
admire  and  adopt,  I  must  finally  perish,  after  an 
unsatisfactory  life. 

Is  my  Christianity  a  cold,  philosophical  assent 
to  a  few  propositions  in  the  gospel,  evident  before 
the  gospel  was  divulged,  and  such  as  I  select  from 
others  of  the  same  authority  in  the  same  book, 
which  I  do  not  so  well  approve  ?  Then  is  my  re- 
ligion nominal  only.  I  profess  to  believe,  as  others 
appear  to  do,  what  I  never  in  my  life  fully  consi- 
dered. I  am  content  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  so  long  as  my  corn  and  my  wine  increase, 
and  I  can  say  to  my  soul,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease* 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry/'f  For  the  sake  of  living 
at  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  credit,  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  my  interest,  I  conform  to  all 
outward  ceremonies  and  all  moral  decencies ;  but  my 
heart  has  not  yet  been  truly  turned  to  God.  I  know 
no  other  God  than  my  own  gain  and  pleasure ;  and 
as  to  heaven,  this  earth,  so  long  as  I  secure  to 
myself  a  large  share  of  it  and  its  good  things,  is  my 

41  *  INetY  other  <\>nfcssion  of  the  reasonableness  and  exoeUency 
«f  the  Chrbtfen  relipon,  but  that  which  the  correction  of  sin  and 
wuMty  ift  the  «ml  mikes  of  it.  b  b«t  Ukethe  praise  of  a  bystander, 
who  cctmnicnd$  something  in  xduch  he  has  no  concern/*  Law. 

t  Lake*  xii*  19* 
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paradise.  I  say  to  myself,  €€  It  is  good  for  me  to  be 
here ;  here  will  I  build  my  tabernacle ;  for  it  is  a 
pleasant  place,  and  I  have  a  delight  therein."  But 
what  shall  I  say  when  this  world  is  receding  from 
me,  when  my  senses  decay,  and  death  evidently 
approaches  ?  Then  shall  I  have  no  comfort,  unless 
God  should  soften  my  heart  by  the  effusion  of  his 
Spirit.  But  lest  my  obduracy  should  grow  impene- 
trable by  time,  I  will  immediately  implore  the  divine 
favour,  in  cooperation  with  my  own  endeavours,  to 
restore  my  religious  sensibility.  I  will  henceforth 
cultivate  the  love  of  God.  I  will  acquaint  myself 
with  him,  and  be  at  peace. 

But  to  love  God  only,  is  not  enough.  Do  I  love 
my  fellow-creature  ?  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, u  my  neighbour  ?"  The  Apostle  says,  "  Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  know- 
eth  God;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  born  of  him,  for  God  is  love."* 
How,  then,  is  my  heart  affected  towards  my  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Are  my  friendships  merely  combinations 
for  the  sake  of  interest  and  pleasure  ?  Is  there  any 
human  being  in  the  world  whom  I  wish  to  be  miser- 
able, and  would  render  so,  if  I  had  him  in  my  power  ? 
Have  I  no  sympathetic  feelings  for  men  as  men  ?  If 
I  cannot  recollect  acts  of  disinterested  beneficence, 
I  may  rest  assured  that  the  same  hardness  of  heart 
which  renders  me  insensible  to  God,  has  also  made 
me  a  stranger  to  the  social  affections.  I  have  need, 
therefore,  to  pray  that  God  would  thaw  my  heart 
by  the  sunshine  of  his  grace.  He  who  can  turn  a 
heart  of  stone  into  a  heart  of  fleshy  will  cause  me 
to  feel,  by  his  Spirit's  influence,  for  those  who  share 
with  me  the  evils  incident  to  humanity. 

*  1  John,  iv.  7,  8.  t  Ezekiel,  xxxvi.  2$. 
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By  such  questions  as  the  above,  and  many  such 
every  man  may  propose  to  himself  the  state  of  the 
heart  may  be  ascertained  much  better  than  by  signing 
articles  or  repeating  a  symbol. 

God  certainly  made  the  heart  of  man  tender. 
Jesus  himself  wept,  and  thus  for  ever  hallowed  the 
briny  fountain.  Tears  are  appropriated  to  man, 
as  one  of  the  most  honourable  distinctions  which 
separate  him  from  the  brute  creation.  When  man 
has  dried  up  the  sacred  source  by  acquired  insen- 
sibility, he  has  degraded  his  nature,  and  must  have 
recourse  to  God  to  make  him  a  new  creature,  to 
regenerate  and  render  him  alive  to  the  sentiments 
of  divine  love,  and  the  soft  touches  of  humane 
sympathy.  God's  Spirit  can  break  the  rock  of  flint 
asunder,  and  cause  the  waters  to  gush  from  it  in 
abundance. 

And  can  I  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  do  so, 
that  he  will  melt  my  obduracy?  Yes,  certainly; 
for  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  the  influence  of  his 
Spirit  to  renew  the  heart,  and  accomplish  the  great 
work  of  regeneration.  Without  this  I  cannot  be 
happy.  I  may  be  rich,  learned,  powerful,  but  I  can- 
not be  happy.  I  am  lost  and  undone  without  it; 
in  a  state  more  degraded  and  wretched  than  that 
of  the  lowest  and  obscurest  human  being,  whose 
piety  and  humility  may  have  drawn  down  upon  his 
heart  the  holy  emanation  of  divine  love. 
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SECTION  LV. 

Tlie  Sum  and  Substance  of  Christian  Philosophy  the  Renewal  of  the 
Heart  by  Divine  Grace ;  or  the  softening  it  and  rendering  it  suscep- 
tible of  virtuous  and  benevolent  impressions,  by  cultivating  the  two 
grand  Principles — Piety  to  God,  and  Charity  to  Man. 

What  is  Christian  wisdom  or  philosophy  ?  Let  the 
Apostle  answer ;  it  is  to  "  put  off  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which, 
after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." We  must  be  born  again,  or  it  had  been  better 
for  us  that  we  had  not  been  born  at  all.  The  wisdom 
from  above  is  the  true  Christian  Philosophy;  that 
wisdom  which,  we  are  told,  "  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy."* 

Hardness  of  heart,  we  have  seen,  is  incompatible 
with  this  wisdom  which  is  full  of  mercy.  The  bosom 
must  be  softened  by  divine  influence.  Redeem  the 
time,  therefore,  that  you  have  hitherto  lost  in  a  cold, 
lifeless,  formal,  metaphysical,  and  decorous  religion. 
Love  God,  love  your  neighbour,  with  the  ardour  of  a 
sincere  mind,  and  the  amiable  simplicity  of  infantine 
innocence.  Seek  Jesus  Christ  with  the  earnestness  of 
one  who  is  a  Christian  by  choice,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  born  in  a  Christian  country,  or  of  Chris- 
tian parents ;  not  because  the  laws  of  the  land  have  „ 
established  that  religion,  and  it  is  creditable  to  appear 
among  its  professors  in  places  consecrated  to  public 
devotion.  Be  Christians  on  your  pillows,  in  your 
daily  employments,  in  the  occupation  of  your  mer- 
chandise or  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  your  church, 

*  James,  iii.  17. 
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and  on  the  day  set  apart  for  divine  service.  Let 
Christ,*  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  formed  in  your  hearts, 
restoring  in  you  the  image  of  God,  in  which  you  were 
created,  but  which  was  sadly  sullied,  or  quite  defaced, 
by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  and  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  mercy  of  the  second* 

If  there  were  but  a  probability  that  these  comfort- 
able doctrines  are  true,  a  wise  man  would  cherish 
them ;  but  as  they  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
written  word,  by  the  church,  by  the  learned,  by  the 
experience  and  testimony  of  millions  of  pious  men; 
who  would  not  resolve  to  believe,  and  if  any  doubts 
should  at  any  time  arise,  to  say,  "  Lord,  help  thou 
my  unbelief  ?" 

Religion  has  been,  and  is,  the  delight  of  a  great 
part  of  our  fellow-creatures  throughout  Christendom. 
It  may  be  ours,  if  we  will  but  duly  apply  our  minds 
to  it.  Consider  with  what  ardour  of  attachment  many 
seek  pictures,  books,  the  works  of  art,  the  objects  of 
taste  and  fancy.  They  learn  to  love  them,  by  apply- 
ing their  minds  to  them.  Half  the  application  be- 
stowed on  things,  which,  at  best,  are  but  toys,  would, 
if  bestowed  on  religion,  make  it  your  chief  delight, 
the  guardian  of  your  youth,  and  the  comfort  of  your 
age  and  affliction.  You  would  no  longer  consider  its 
duties  and  employments  as  heavy  and  dull.  You 
would  feel,  not  only  the  offices  of  charity,  but  devo- 
tion, sweet  to  your  soul.  The  gracious  words  of 
gospel  truth,  of  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  would, 
"  come  o'er  thine  ear,"  as  the  poet  says, 

<c   like  the  sweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 

It  is  justly  said,  that  in  devotional  offices,  passion 

*  God  is  in  Christ ;  in  Christ  dwelt  aU  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily  ;  God  is  in  Christ ;  Christ  is  Imma^url,  God  with  us. 
CoL  ii.  9.   2  Cor.  v.  19.    Isaiah,  yu\  14.  Matt.  L  23. 
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becomes  reason,  and  transport,  temper.  Heaven  must 
disdain  the  cold  prayer,  the  lukewarm  praise  of  in- 
sensibility and  indifference.  The  incense  must  blaze 
on  the  altar,  before  the  sweet  odours  can  ascend  to 
the  skies.  Gold  devotion  is  indevout  Heartless 
thanksgiving  is  an  insult  What  I  shall  we  be  warm, 
and  anxious,  and  sanguine,  in  worldly  pursuits,  in 
politics  and  party,  and  dull  and  languid  as  followers 
of  Christ,  in  showing  our  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
mankind,  a  cause  in  which  heaven  and  earth  are 
interested  ? 

Be  it  the  great  endeavour  of  all  who  would  obtain 
wisdom  from  above,  to  conciliate,  by  fervent  prayer, 
the  grace  of  God,  which  will  remove  all  hardness  of 
heart,  the  cause  of  that  coldness  and  insensibility, 
which  is  too  often  most  unjustly  honoured  with  the 
name  of  moderation.* 


SECTION  LVI. 

On  spiritual  Slumber,  as  described  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Necessity 
of  being  awakened. 

The  religious  world  is  divided  into  many  sects ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  party  consists  of  nominal 
Christians,  who,  tacitly  professing  Christianity,  appear 
to  adopt  no  religious  opinions  at  all ;  who,  indeed, 
neither  deny  the  truth  of  any  religion,  nor  controvert 
its  doctrines;  but  who  give  themselves  up  to  the 
pleasure  and  business  of  the  world,  or  to  mere 
thoughtlessness  and  inactivity,  and  leave  religion  to 
its  ordained  ministers,  to  their  neighbours,  to  the 

*  Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  I  wUl  vomit  thee  out  of  my 
mouth'*— 6/4e<rat— one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  contempt 
and  indignation  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Bit.  iii.  16. 
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weak,  the  sick,  and  the  superannuated.  In  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  "  They  hear,  but  understand  not ;  and  see, 
indeed,  but  perceive  not ;  the  heart  of  this  people  is 
fat,  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut."  With 
respect  to  their  spiritual  state,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  bodily  activity,  their  souls,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  are  sunk  in  slumber.  To  these  the  anima- 
ting words  of  the  Apostle  are  addressed :  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light." 

Is  it  possible  (it  might  be  asked)  that  men  can  sleep 
so  soundly,  in  this  uncertain  state,  while  the  house 
they  inhabit  may  be  said  to  be  in  flames,  or  while 
they  lie  on  the  very  brink  of  a  steep  cliff,  from  which, 
if  they  fall,  they  fall  to  rise  no  more?  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  common ;  though  it  is  a  sleep,  in  which, 
whosoever  indulges,  may  possibly  sleep  on  till  he 
wake  no  more.  It  may  be  a  fatal  sleep ;  the  sleep  of 
death  ;  the  stupor  of  a  lethargy ;  the  numbness  of  a 
spiritual  palsy;  the  insensibility  of  mortification. 

They  who  fall  into  this  deep  sleep,  like  those  who 
indulge  the  sleep  of  nature,  commonly  lie  in  dark- 
ness j  the  darkness  of  voluntary  ignorance.  During 
their  repose,  indolence  smooths  their  pillow,  and 
silences  their  pavilion.  Their  eyes  are  closed  by 
prejudice,  and  the  curtains  drawn  around  them  by 
pride  and  presumption.  The  opiates  of  vanity,  of 
worldly  ease  and  pleasure,  superinduce  a  kind  of 
trance.  Sealed  are  their  eye-lids,  but  their  sleep  is 
not  a  quiet  sleep ;  it  is  not  sweet  and  refreshing, 
like  the  sleep  of  virtue,  the  balmy  repose  of  health, 
wearied,  at  the  close  of  day,  with  the  exertions  of 
beneficence. 

Theirs  is  a  sleep  interrupted  by  dreams.  Shadowy, 
fantastic  forms,  of  a  thousand  shapes  and  hues,  flit 
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before  their  fancy.  Ambition  has  her  dreams,  Ava- 
rice her  spectres,  and  Pleasure  her  visions  of  ideal 
bliss,  painted  with  a  glow  of  colouring,  which  the 
pencil  cannot  emulate. 

Crowns  and  sceptres,  purple  robes,  lawn  sleeves, 
crimson  banners,  with  titles  of  honour,  and  armorial 
bearings,  pass,  like  a  pageant,  before  the  courtier, 
the  statesman,  the  senator,  the  lawyer,  the  warrior, 
and  the  worldly-minded  priest.  Each  fixes  his  eye 
upon  them  devoutly.  He  catches  at  them  eagerly,  as 
the  glittering  train  moves  on.  They  elude  his  grasp. 
He  catches  again.  The  air-drawn  baubles  vanish. 
Again  he  is  disappointed.  Still  he  perseveres ;  and 
with  aching  heart,  and  trembling  knees,  and  palsied 
hand,  he  reaches,  at  last,  perhaps,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, a  coronet,  a  mitre,  a  star,  a  riband,  and  places 
it  on  his  shaking  head,  or  his  throbbing  bosom ; — then, 
stumbling  on  the  dark  mountains,  down  he  falls, 
stripped  of  all  his  blushing  honours  and  his  gorgeous 
robes.  Clad  in  a  shroud,  and  with  a  few  vain  words 
engraved  on  his  coffin-plate,  his  body  is  thrust,  lest  he 
should  become  noisome,  into  a  mouldy  vault,  to  rot 
and  be  forgotten  here,  where  alone  he  sought  dis- 
tinction ;  and  to  appear  divested  of  all  its  gaudy 
ornaments  before  Christ,  his  judge;  of  whom  he  never 
once  thought  seriously,  during  the  deep  sleep  and  the 
long  day-dreams  of  a  vain,  and  irreligious  life. 

Behold  another  dreamer,  with  a  hoary  head,  lying 
down  to  rest,  not  on  soft  pillows,  but  on  bags  of 
gold.*  It  is  the  miser  j  he  dreams  that  the  pale 
spectre  of  haggard  poverty  is  pursuing  hard  after 
him ;  a  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks,  dnd 
his  teeth  shake ;  but  he  is  cheered  again  by  dreaming 
of  bargains,  usurious  contracts,  of  joining  house  to 

*  "         Congestis  undique  saccis 
Indormit    '     '."  Hor. 
VOL.  VII.  Q 
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hou&e,  and  laying  field  to  field;  of  saying  all  b£ 
gains,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  wants  of  one,  and 
the  ignorance  of  another,  to  fill  his  enormous  chest. 
And  lo  !  it  is  now  full.  Is  he  happy  ?  and  does  he 
use  it  ?  Does  he  enjoy  it  for  the  purposes  it  was  de- 
signed ?  Does  he  think  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things?  Does  he  distribute  it  to  the  poor?  No ;  his 
joy  consists  in  telling  it  over  and  over,  weighing  it 
with  shaking  hands,  and  viewing  it  with  a  dim  spec- 
tacled eye,  which  can  scarcely  distinguish  a  counter- 
feit from  a  true  coin.  At  some  future  period,  when 
he  shall  have  completed  a  certain  sum,  be  dreams 
that  he  shall  build,  plant,  do  good,  and  be  whatever 
ft  man  ought  to  be.  But  the  sleep  of  *death  comes  on 
before  the  dream  of  life  is  over,  and  he  is  gone. 
And  now  his  heir  thrusts  him  into  the  ground,  with 
a  face  of  affected  grief,  that  can  hardly  hide  his  real 
joy.  Down  sinks  the  dreaming  dotard,  into  the  bo- 
som of  that  earth*  to  which  his  mind  was  prone ; 
his  very  name  rots  with  his  emaciated  body ;  and  his 
spirit,  now  poor  indeed,  moans  and  bewails  that  he 
laid  up  no  treasure  in  Heaven j  and  that,  in  his 
earthly  visions,  he  never  thought  of  his  soul ;  never 
felt  a  desire  for  the  riches  of  grace. 

And  now  behold  his  heir.  Possessed  of  wealth 
which %he  never  knew  the  toil  of  earning,  he  becomes 
a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  he  also  dreameth  a  dream. 
The  banquet  is  prepared.  The  wine  giveth  its  colour 
in  the  cup.  The  gaming-table  is  before  him.  Noise 
and  riot  drive  away  thought  and  care.  The  singing 
men  and  the  singing  women  enter.  Money  is  lavished 
on  horses,  dogs,  sharpers,  buffoons j  and  no  debts 
regarded  but  those  of  false  honour.  His  heart  dances 
to  the  melody  of  the  harp  and  the  viol ;  he  pampers 
every  bodily  sense,  till  pleasure  itself  is  converted 

•  *  4(  0  /wow*  in  terras  (minus,  et  celertium  inane*  /"  Vers. 
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into  pain  or  insensibility.  He  dreams  on,  and  soon 
sees  phantoms  of  pleasure,  the  ghosts  of  departed 
joys,  dancing,  in  mockery,  before  his  eyes.  His 
powers  of  perception  decay,  his  youth  and  health  are 
departed,  and  he  droops  like  a  hyacinth,  broken 
down  by  a  hasty  shower,  before  it  has  expanded  its 
beauty*  Down  he  sinks  to  the  earth,  into  an  un- 
timely grave ;  and  mourns,  as  he  retires  from  the 
shadowy  scene,  that  a  greediness  of  pleasure  sur- 
feited his  senses,  and  robbed  him,  not  only  of  longer 
life,  but  of  real  enjoyment  during  its  continuance. 
What  preparation  did  he  make  to  relish  the  pleasures 
which  flow  at  God's  right  hand ;  the  pleasures  of 
reason,  the  sweets  of  benevolence,  all-pure,  all- 
spiritual,  no  less  exquisite  in  the  enjoyment,  than 
exalted  and  durable  in  their  nature  ?  Alas  I  none. 
He  had  neither  time  nor  inclination.  His  soul  slept, 
while  his  body  waked  with  ta  fever.  The  fine  sen- 
sibilities of  the  spiritual  nature  were  enveloped  in 
slumber,  while  his  bodily  senses  were  unnaturally 
jaded,  and  prematurely  worn  out  by  constant  vigilance 
and  activity.  He  drank  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
dregs,  and  the  dregs  were  to  his  palate  wormwood, 
and  to  his  vitals  poison. 

Similar  to  such  slumbers  and  such  dreams  are  the 
slumbers  and  the  dreams  of  many  who  are  met 
walking  in  their  sleep  in  the  streets  of  the  city; 
who  are  seen  all  lively  and  active  in  the  gaily-illu- 
minated theatres  of  pleasure,  in  the  crowded  em- 
poriums of  commerce,*  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
in  the  senate-house,  in  the  forum,  and  at  the  tribunal. 
Deeply  do  they  drink  the  draughts  of  worldly  vanity, 
which,  like  doses  of  opium,  lay  them  indeed  asleep ; 
but  at  the  same  time  fill  them  with  self-conceit  and 

*  €€  yirorum  nuga,  negotia  yocantur"— The  toys  of  fall-grown 
men  are  called  busines$.  August™.  Confess,  i.  9; 
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pride,  and  disturb  them  with  dreams,  .wild  as  the 
scenes  of  fairy  land.  Theirs  is  not  a  sweet  sleep ; 
it  is  the  sleep  of  disease,  and  resembles  what  the 
physicians  call  the  coma  vigil,  a  waking  slumber,  a 
dangerous  symptom.  Then  let  no  man  indulge  the 
first  tendencies  to  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  but  rather 
shake  off  sloth,  and  hear  the  voice  which  calls  him 
like  the  cheerful  herald  of  the  morning:  €€  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light/'  Cheerful,  pleasant, 
merciful  warning !  But  many,  it  is  feared,  are  too 
fast  asleep  to  hear  it.  Like  the  swallows  in  the 
winter,  they  lie  in  a  torpid  state ;  but  even  the  swal- 
lows, when  the  spring  calls  them  forth,  rise  from 
their  temporary  death,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  to 
soar  with  joy  and  triumph  in  the  gay  fields  of  aether. 
The  primroses  and  violets  sleep  on  their  banks  for 
many  months;  but  when  the  bland  voice  of  the 
zephyrs  whisper  "  arise,"  they  spring  forth,  lift  up 
their  heads,  and  drink  the  sun-beams,  and  the  dew 
of  heaven.  And  shall  the  cold  ear  of  man  be  for 
ever  deaf  to  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience ;  and 
shall  his  eyes  be  impenetrable  to  the  beams  of  grace  ? 
Many  seem  to  have  little  in  their  nature  of  a  religious 
disposition ;  yet  let  us  not  conclude  that  any  of  the 
sons  of  Adam,  any  of  the  redeemed  of  Christ,  are 
destitute  of  that  living  principle,  which  is  to  be 
fostered  and  cherished  even  to  immortal  life.  There 
is  in  every  man  a  spark,  perhaps  a  latent  spark, 
which  only  requires  to  be  gently  blown  by  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  become  a  clear  light,  and 
afford  a  vital  warmth,  to  guide  to  all  evangelical 
truth,  and  to  invigorate  the  mind  with  faith  and  hope. 
There  is  in  every  man  a  seed  of  virtue,  goodness, 
and  piety,  which  only  requires  the  divine  grace  to 
shine  upon  it,  in  order  to  become  a  flourishing  plant, 
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exuberant  in  its  foliage,  beautiful  in  its  blossom, 
abundant  in  its  delicious  fruit,  striking  root  deeply 
in  the  heart,  reaching  the  heavens  with  its  branches, 
and  vegetating  in  beautiful  verdure  to  all  eternity. 

To  excite  this  spark,  to  cherish  this  little  tender 
seed  of  grace,  this,  O  sons  of  men,  is  the  work,  this 
the  labour.  Arise,  therefore,  and  be  doing,  and  the 
Lord  be  with  you. 

Let  all  men  take  an  impartial  view  of  their  own 
state,  and  examine  whether  they  are  not  in  the  state 
of  spiritual  sleeping  and  dreaming  already  described. 
How  passes  our  life  ?  We  eat,  we  drink,  we  sleep. 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  the  same  dull  repetition  : 
we  eat,  we  drink,  we  sleep.  So  also  do  the  poor 
animals  around  us,  whom  we  look  down  upon  as  our 
inferiors.  How  are  we  employed  in  the  intervals  of 
this  animal,  or  rather  vegetative  life  ?  We  buy,  we 
sell,  we  dress,  we  trifle,  we  visit,  we  tell  or  hear  the 
tale  of  the  day,  often  a  trifling,  often  a  false,  some- 
times a  malevolent  one ;  but  in  all  this,  have  little 
other  design  than  to  pass  away  the  time  without 
reflection  ;  to  forget  ourselves  ;  to  hide  the  prospect 
before  us — death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell ! 

How  stands  the  real  state  of  that  religion  which 
we  profess  ?  We  learned  our  catechism  in  our  in- 
fancy ;  we  read  the  bible  at  school ;  we  go  to  church 
like  others ;  we  hear  and  repeat  our  prayers ;  but 
have  we,  indeed,  considered  our  religion  as  our 
principal  concern  ?  Christianity  is  either  true  or  not 
true.  If  we  believe  it  true,  it  must  be  our  chief  con- 
cern ;  if  not  true,  then  why  mock  we  both  God  and 
man  by  our  hypocrisy?  But  we  profess  to  believe 
it  true.  Have  we  then  the  symptoms  of  sincere 
belief  ?  Have  we  any  secret  exercises  of  the  soul  in 
converse  and  communion  with  God  ?  Do  we  spend 
any  time  with  our  own  hearts?  Have  we  no  sweet 
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intercourse  with  Heaven  in  solitude?  no  fervour  of 
piety,  no  inward  religion,  no  spiritual  sensibility,  no 
pious  ardour,  no  secret  store  of  comfort  unknown  to 
the  world,  and  which  the  world  cannot  reach,,  locked 
up,  as  a  precious  jewel,  in  the  casket  of  the'heart? 
If  we  have  not,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  our 
belief  is  insincere,  we  are  assuredly  in  that  state 
which  requires  us  to  listen  to  the  animating  call, 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead;" 
for  dead  we  are  to  God ;  dead  to  every  thing  but 
that  vanity  which  ever  terminates  in  vexation ;  dead 
to  all  those  remains  of  excellence,  which  have  pre* 
served,  amidst  the  ruins  of  human  nature,  some  faint 
vestige  of  its  original  grandeur  and  grace. 

Take  away  the  spiritual  life,  and  you  level  man  with 
the  brutes.  He  becomes  immediately  what  the  phi- 
losophers of  old  called  him,  an  animal  with  two  legs 
and  without  feathers.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
The  wings  of  the  eagle  are  clipped.  He  no  longer 
eyes  the  golden  sun,  but  grovels,  like  a  reptile,  on 
the  earth.  You  not  only  level  him  with  the  brutes. 
You  make  him  more  miserable  than  they ;  for  he  is 
sorely  sensible  of  his  evils,  which  they  are  not  j  he 
is  sensible  of  his  forlorn  condition,  sensible  of  the 
shortness  and  possible  evils  of  life,  suffers  imaginary 
as  well  as  real  woe,  and  sees  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  him — the  grave  opening  to  swallow  him  up, 
and  the  possibility  of  something  terrible  beyond  it. 
If  we  are  but  animals,  then  are  we  of  all  animals 
most  miserable !  Our  very  perfections  are  our  bane. 

Since  a  religious  lethargy  is  thus  degrading  to 
our  nature,  let  us  rescue  ourselves  from  it  to-day, 
while  it  is  called  to-day ;  and  let  no  man  say  with 
the  sluggard,  "  a  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more 
slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep/' 
Life  ebbs  apace,   The  day  is  far  speut  to  many  of 
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us.  The  night  is  at  hand,  when  the  sad  licence  may 
be  allowed  to  as  in  that  severe  permission,  "  Sleep 
on,  now,  and  take  your  rest."  Your  sun  is  set  to 
rise  no  more.  Death's  scythed  triumphal  car  drives 
on  rapidly,  and  mows  down  all  that  stand  in  the 
way.  It  is  computed,  by  the  ingenious  in  calcula- 
tion, that,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  die  every 
night.  How  soon  may  any  one  of  us  make  an  unit 
in  the  thousands  that  every  hour  go  down  into  the 
pit,  and  are  no  more  seen ! 

One  of  the  best  means  of  shaking  off  slumber  and 
raising  the  soul  from  the  sleep  of  death,  is  a  due 
preparation  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Let  us  never  fail  to  receive  it  at  Christmas,  Whit- 
suntide, and  Easter,  if  we  should  be  so  negligent  as 
to  omit  it  at  other  times.*  We  shall  thus  experience 
a  resurrection  from  the  sleep  and  death  of  indiffer* 
ence,  to  life  and  hope  in  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  alarming  symptom  of  a  spiritual 
slumber,  that  many  go  on  from  year  to  year,  without 
once  receiving  the  sacrament ;  without  seeking  that 
mysterious  communion  between  God  and  the  human 
soul ;  without  feeling  any  need  of  it ;  without  desir- 
ing it ;  without  any  hunger  or  thrist  after  it.  If  men 
were  not  wrapt  in  a  deep  sleep,  or  state  of  stupidity, 
they  would  long  for  it ;  feel  an  appetite  for  the  hea- 
venly manna;  and  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  as  to  their 
daily  meals,  with  thirst  and  hunger. 

What  shall  we  think  of  those  numerous  professed 
Christians  who,  from  month  to  month,  during  many 

*  I  am  cautious  of  recommending  8  weekly,  or  even  monthly, 
reception  of  the  sacrament  to  the  multitude  of  all  ages,  knowing 
the  tendency  of  familiarity  to  divest  the  mind  of  due  reverence, 
and  that  awe  which  is  salutary.  The  well-disposed,  it  ie  hoped, 
will  require  no  exhortation  to  frequent  communion. 
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years,  hear  notice  given  of  the  sacrament  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  pay  it  not  the  least  attention?  who 
think  it  a  matter  which  may  concern  any  body  but 
themselves?  How  many  among  the  poor  never 
think  of  approaching  the  altar;  live  and  die,  without 
having  once  received  the  sacrament,  or  sought  any 
other  means  of  grace  ?  Do  they  think  the  rich  only 
are  capable  of  grace ;  that  the  rich  only  have  souls 
to  save ;  that  our  Lord,  like  the  world,  invites  the 
rich  only  to  his  table  ?  Think,  did  I  say  ?  Alas !  they 
think  little  on  the  subject.  They  are  in  a  deep  sleep ; 
lost  in  the  night  of  ignorance.  And  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  if  they  are  awakened  at  all,  it  is  usually 
by  the  call  of  some  enthusiast,  improperly  called  a 
methodist,#  who  leads  them  from  the  chilness  of  in- 
difference, to  the  burning  fever  of  fanatical  devotion. 
Let  them  rather  hear  the  evangelical  call,  and  apply 
it  to  themselves  without  delay ;  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest and  let  them  obey  the  friendly  voice  of 
him  who  came  expressly  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor.  Let  them  prepare  themselves  immediately  to 
use  the  means  of  grace  afforded  them  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  be  thankful  that  at 
that  table  there  are  no  invidious  distinctions;  that 
the  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  prostrate  on  their 
knees  before  their  Maker,  partaking  his  bounty  with- 
out partiality,  and  supplicating  his  mercy ;  all  equally 
poor  and  helpless,  without  the  support  and  riches  of 
his  grace. 

There  are,  it  seems  probable,  many  others,  who 
think  themselves  too  young  to  be  at  all  concerned 
with  things  so  serious  as  the  sacrament.  They  go, 
indeed,  to  church,  but  never  think  of  the  holy  com- 
munion, because  they  are  too  young  to  be  serious. 

*  Methodism  is  described  as  "godliness  without  order/' 
t,  e.  without  method. 
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Permit  me  to  ask,  what  is  the  precise  age  at  which 
the  care  of  the  soul  is  to  commence?    When  does 
the  minority  of  the  soul  terminate  ?  If  all  are  exempt 
who  are  young,  and  who  think  themselves  young, 
how  great  will  be  the  number!    Is  not  going  to 
church  a  serious  thing?   They  do  not  think  them- 
selves too  young  to  go  to  church.    May  it  not  then  be 
suspected,  that  as  they  think  themselves  unconcerned 
with  the  sacrament,'  they  may  also  think  themselves 
unconcerned  with  the  prayers  and  the  discourses  of 
the  church ;  and  so  may  frequent  the  church,  merely 
to  display  their  external  garb,  to  gaze  and  to  be 
gazed  at,  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  and  to  comply 
from  worldly  motives,  with  an  established  custom? 
But  if  there  be  truth  in  Christianity,  they  are  trifling 
with  the  most  important  matters,  in  a  most  dangerous 
manner.    They  are  acquiring  a  habit  of  considering 
the  most  sacred  things  with  indifference.    If  they  are 
too  young  to  think  of  serious  things,  they  certainly 
are  not  too  young  to  die.    Let  them  take  a  walk  in 
the  church-yard,  and  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tomb-stones.     They  will  find,  perhaps,  as  many 
young  as  old,  among  the  victims  of  death ;  and  they 
must  allow  that  youth  is  a  more  dangerous  season, 
with  respect  to  temptations,  if  not  diseases,  than  any 
other ;  and  consequently,  that  it  more  particularly 
requires  the  succours  of  divine  grace,  to  keep  it 
from  falling  into  sin  and  misery.    And  what  so 
powerful  a  means  of  grace  as  the  sacrament,  after  a 
due  preparation? 

None  indeed  are  too  young  to  receive  the  divine 
blessings  of  grace.  Every  human  being  at  every 
age  should  be  sensible  how  much  he  wants  it;  how 
wretched  and  how  profligate  he  may  become ;  into 
what  shameful  and  dreadful  conduct  he  may  fall, 
without  it   Awake,  therefore,  we  may  properly  say 
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to  the  youngest  among  us,  awake  from  a  sleep,  which 
you  cannot  indulge  without  losing  the  morning  of 
life ;  the  best  season  for  every  kind  of  work,  spiritual 
as  well  as  worldly.  Begin  well,  in  order  to  end 
well.  Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  and  he  will  not  forget  you  in  the  days  of  your 
old  age.  Trust  not  in  beauty.  Trust  not  in  strength. 
Beauty  alone  has  no  charms  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
Strength  of  body  cannot  avail  against  the  arm  of 
offended  Omnipotence.  But  beauty  and  strength, 
combined  with  virtue  and  piety — how  lovely  in  the 
sight  of  men  !*  how  pleasing  to  Heaven — peculiarly 
pleasing,  because,  with  every  temptation  to  deviate, 
they  voluntarily  walk  in  the  path  of  duty. 

There  is  another  class  yet,  with  whom  I  shall  ex- 
postulate on  the  propriety  of  receiving  the  sacrament, 
(as  a  means  of  exciting  them  from  sleep,)  which  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  neglect,  apparently  from  an  idea 
that  they  have  no  concern  in  it.  They  claim  to  be 
lookers  on,  like  spectators  at  a  contest  for  life  and 
death,  without  any  interest  in  the  event,  I  mean 
the  numerous  persons  who  fill  the  very  useful  and 
creditable  station  of  servants  and  dependants,  ap- 
prentices, and  labourers  for  hire.  These  are  apt  to 
consider  Sunday  merely  as  a  holiday,  or  rather  vaca* 
tion  from  labour;  a  day,  in  which  they  are  to  adorn 
themselves  above  their  rank  and  station,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  false  pleasure  and  expensive 
vanity.  To  think  of  the  sacrament,  or  any  other 
serious,  affecting  duty,  on  a  day  devoted  to  feasting, 
to  jollity,  and  to  wandering  from  house  to  house, 
would  throw  a  gloom  upon  it,  inconsistent  with  their 
schemes  of  enjoyment.  Thoughtlessness  and  folly 
too  often  mark  their  conduct  on  that  day,  more  thw 
n  any  day  in  the  week;  a  day  intended  for  their 
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improvement  in  all  virtue,  honesty,  and  true  wisdom. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  have  not 
souls,  as  well  as  their  superiors  in  rank?  Is  not  our 
God  their  God?  Did  not  Christ  die  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  their  masters  or  employers  ?  Let  them 
think  of  these  things,  not  suffer  the  sabbath-day, 
intended  to  promote  their  salvation,  contribute,  more 
than  any  other  day,  to  their  destruction.  Would 
they  have  it  a  day  of  pleasure  ?  So  would  we  their 
superiors  in  civil  rank ;  but  in  order  to  be  such,  it 
must  be  a  day  of  innocence,  a  day  of  devotion,  a 
day  of  rational,  sober,  and  discreet  recreation. 

Let  not  the  sprightliest  age  imagine  that  religion 
will  destroy  its  cheerfulness.  No ;  it  will  promote 
it.  Nothing  gives  so  fine  spirits  as  a  clear  con- 
science ;  a  bosom  that  feels  the  satisfaction  of  having 
discharged  its  duties  to  God  and  man.  Then  re- 
creation and  harmless  pleasure  are  truly  delightful. 
The  sweet,  in  such  circumstances,  is  without  bitter; 
the  rose  without  a  thorn  ;  the  honey  without  a  sting. 
I  have  ever  recommended  a  cheerful  religion;  be- 
cause all  religion  was  certainly  intended  to  make 
men  happy;  and  because  gloominess,  moroseness, 
and  severity,  which  some  persons  require,  without 
discrimination,  in  all  religious  offices,  originate  in 
weakness  and  error,  and  lead  to  folly,  misery,  and 
madness ;  to  all  that  is  despicable  or  deplorable. 
As  religion  is  the  comfort;  so  superstition,  fanati- 
cism, and  consequent  dejection  of  mind,  are  the  bane 
and  curse  of  human  nature.  Let  us  ever  beware  of 
excess,  even  in  good  and  laudable  pursuits ;  for 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  all  dwell  with 
the  golden  mediocrity.  Our  professional,  or  paternal 
exhortations  to  religion  must  indeed  be  warm  and 
*  animated ;  because  the  greater  part  of  men  err, 
.  faAfaorin  got  reaching  the  desirable  point,  than  by 
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going  beyond  it  Yet  cautions  are  also  necessary, 
lest  the  willing,  the  zealous,  the  tender-hearted, 
should  be  urged,  by  their  own  ardour  and  by  per- 
suasion, to  dangerous  and  unhappy  extremes,  to 
melancholy  and  despair. 

It  appears  1  think,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  lively  and  animating  summons  con- 
tained in  the  words,  "  Awake  thou  that  s&kepest," 
is  necessary  to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  whose  feel- 
ings are  become  callous;  and  who  (to  repeat  the 
emphatic  words  of  Scripture)  hare  a  heart  of  stone, 
instead  of  a  heart  of  flesh ;  necessary  to  many,  who 
are,  upon  the  whole,  commendable  for  the  general 
decency  and  propriety  of  their  conduct  in  the  world, 
as  the  world  is  now  circumstanced.  Even  good  kind 
of  people,  as  they  are  called,  and  appear  to  men,  are 
often  not  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  calls  of  reli- 
gious duty.  They  acquiesce  in  decencies,  decorums, 
plausibilities,  and  the  cold  formal  morality  which 
may  be  practised  on  the  most  selfish  motives,  for 
worldly  interest,  for  health,  and  for  pleasure.  They 
are  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  gospel  truths,  its 
great  promises,  and  its  dreadful  denunciations  of 
vengeance.  They  are  virtuous  heathens:  followers 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  not  that  of  Christ.  The 
world  approves  them,  and  therefore  they  approve 
themselves ;  but  can  the  world  save  them  ?  Can  they 
save  themselves?  No;  assuredly,  if  Christianity 
be  not  a  fable,  they  must  come  to  Christ  only,  for 
salvation. 

Persons  who  live  in  pleasure,  that  is,  who  make 
vain  and  sensual  pleasure  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  are  expressly  said,  in  Scripture,  to  be  dead 
while  they  live.  They  appear  with  smiles  of  per- 
petual gaiety :  are  often  furnished  with  riches  and 
honours ;  but  yet,  in  the  scripture  sense,  they  are 
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dead,  if  they  are  not  alive  to  Christ  What  avail 
worldly  possessions  and  ornaments  to  a  spirit  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  The  soul,  in  its  best  state, 
takes  no  real  delight  in  them,  because  it  naturally 
aspires  to  higher  things.  So  have  I  seen  a  nosegay 
of  tulips,  and  pinks,  and  roses,  put  into  the  cold 
hand  of  a  corpse  in  a  coffin,  though  the  poor  image 
of  what  once  was  man,  could  neither  see  the  gaudy 
tints,  nor  smell  the  fragrance. 

Shall  we  then  not  cry  aloud,  as  we  are  commanded, 
in  the  hope  of  awakening  such  unthinking  persons 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  miserable  condition,  and  the 
hopes  afforded  by  the  gospel  ?  Happy  for  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-creatures,  if  we  could  address  a  slum- 
bering world  with  the  trump  of  an  archangel,  utter- 
ing these  enlivening  words,  "  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead ;  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light." 

All  persons  whatever,  however  decent  and  moral, 
that  are  in  an  unregenerated  state,  are  represented, 
in  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture,  as 
dead ;  but  happily  it  is  a  death  from  which  we  may 
raise  ourselves  by  prayer;  and  returning  life  will  be 
cherished  by  heavenly  influence. 

For  what  says  the  friendly  call  ?  "  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light."  The  Sun  of  righteousness  shall 
shine  into  the  dark  chambers  of  thy  bosom,  dispel 
the  shades  of  ignorance,  and  disperse  the  phantoms 
of  folly  and  vanity  that  sported  in  the  sunless  region. 
Think,  poor  darkling  mortal,  what  is  promised  thee! 
"  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  As  the  sun  in  the 
morning  breaks  into  thy  chamber  windows,  and  thou 
arisest  from  thy  bed  to  feel  his  genial  beams,  and 
see  all  nature  reassuming  her  beautiful  colours ;  so 
the  light  of  Christ,  the  light  of  grace,  shall  beam 
upon  the  soul,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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and  thou  shalt  arise,  and  see  the  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
—see  the  beauty  of  holiness — the  day-spring  from 
on  high — feel  new  vital  warmth  glowing  in  thy 
bosom ;  and  "though  you  have  lien  among  the  pots/9* 
(in  [the  mire  and  rubbish  of  worldly  vanity,)  "  yet 
shall  you  be  as  a  dove,  which  hath  silver  wings,  and 
her  feathers  like  gold." 

After  living  the  few  days  of  our  pilgrimage  thus 
awake  to  God,  awake  to  Christ,  awake  to  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  your  body,  indeed, 
shall  lie  down,  and  pay  that  debt  to  nature  which  we 
must  all  pay ;  yet  your  soul  shall  separate  from  it 
(though  not  without  a  pang,)  full  of  hope.  Old 
age,  or  disease,  or  accidents,  will  indeed  bring  your 
poor,  frail,  perishing  flesh  (for  such  is  that  of  the 
strongest,  the  youngest,  the  most  beautiful  of  us  all) 
to  the  grave ;  your  bones  must  lie  down  in  the  dust, 
from  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  mourners  shall 
go  about  the  streets ;  but  let  them  not  mourn  without 
hope.  Thy  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope ;  peaceful  shalt 
thou  sleep  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ;  when 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  a  voice  shall  be  heard, 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  music  to  the  reviving  ear : 
"  Awake !  awake !  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  I  will  give  thee  light,  life,  glory,  and 
immortality.  Sleep  no  more ! — Arise,  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garments ! — My  glory  is  rising  upon  thee. 
Go— blessed  spirit, — and,  in  the  vesture  of  a  new  and 
glorified  body,  shine  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect — thyself  a  spirit,  an  immortal  spirit 
Sleep  no  more  in  the  arms  of  death ;  for  death  is 
subdued ;  and,  as,  like  a  faithful  soldier,  you  watched 
with  me  in  the  militant  state,  you  shall  now  join  me 
in  the  triumphal.  Sleep  no  more  the  sleep  of  death ; 
but  rise,  and  exult  in  light  ineffable  1" 

*  Psalm  lrviii- 13. 
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SECTION  LVI1. 

On  the  Peacb  or  God,  that  calm  and  composed  State  which  is  pro* 
duced  by  the  Christian  Philosophy,  and  is  unknown  to  the 
Epicurean,  Stoic,  and  all  other  Philosophy,  ancient  and  modern. 

A  general  prospect  of  human  life  presents  a  scene 
of  turbulence,  of  which  the  troubled  ocean  is  an 
emblem.  But  there  is  a  sweet,  a  peaceable,  a  tran- 
quil state  of  self-possession,  whether  external  cir- 
cumstances are  prosperous  or  adverse,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  solid  happiness  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  This  enjoyment,  arising  from 
moderate  desires,  a  regulated  imagination,  lively 
hopes,  and  full  confidence  in  the  Deity,  is  that  chief 
good,  Which  philosophers  have  vainly  sought  in  the 
schools,  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  unassisted  reason. 
What  then  can  point  it  out,  if  reason,  improved  by 
science  to  the  highest  degree,  has  not  been  able  to 
find  it?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  offers  to  its  sincere  votaries  the  peace 
of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding;  a  kind 
and  degree  of  happiness,  which  no  language  can 
clearly  express;  which  the  understanding  cannot 
adequately  conceive,  though  the  heart  can  feel  it 
with  the  most  delightful  experience. 

"  The  peace  of  God/'  (says  the  world,)  «  what  is 
it  ?"  They  know  it  not  Many  have  no  conception 
of  happiness,  independent  of  external  circumstances; 
the  toys  of  childhood,  protracted  to  age.  They  do 
not  search  for  it  in  themselves,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  All  their  enjoyments  must  be  violent, 
sensual,  or,  at  least,  ostentatious.  Admire  them, 
talk  of  them,  flatter  them ;  let  the  diurnal  papers 
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exhibit  their  names  in  capitals,  and  fashion  crowd 
to  their  doors ;  let  their  equipages  be  splendid,  and 
their  mansions  magnificent,  their  egress  and  regress 
recorded  in  the  daily  histories,  or  they  sicken  in  the 
midst  of  health ;  they  pine  in  the  midst  of  abundance ; 
the  rose  on  their  bosom  loses  its  fragrance;  the 
honey  on  their  palates  its  flavour.  To  be  celebrated, 
even  for  folly,  even  for  vice,  is  to  them  an  enviable 
notoriety ;  to  be  unnoticed  in  public  circles,  in  the 
midst  of  every  real  blessing  and  solid  comfort  at 
home,  infuses  a  bitter  into  all  those  sweets  which 
God  in  his  bounty  has  lavished. 

But  the  felicity  arising  from  the  peace  op  God 
is  neither  the  tumultuous  ecstasy  of  the  fanatic,  nor 
the  noisy  merriment  of  the  prodigal.  It  seeks  no 
plaudits;  it  makes  no  parade.  It  blazes  not  out 
like  the  sudden  eruptions  of  a  volcano ;  but  burns 
like  the  vestal  fire,  clear  and  constant,  with  a 
warmth  that  invigorates,  without  scorching ;  with  a 
light  that  illuminates,  without  dazzling  the  visual 
faculty. 

Thus  desirable,  how  is  the  peace  of  God  to  be 
obtained  ?  It  is  an  important  question.  Let  us  enter 
on  the  research.  If  we  enter  on  it  with  dispositions 
truly  humble  and  sincere,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
we  shall  experience  the  truth  of  that  comfortable 
declaration :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find." 

What  said  the  wisdom  of  pagan  antiquity,  on  the 
means  of  securing  peace  or  tranquillity?  Much  that 
lausible;  little  to  the  purpose. 

the  advice   of  an  ancient  philosopher; 
urself  to  reason,  and  you  shall  be  re- 
Experience,  how- 
uan  reason,  under  a 
ak  and  fallible  to 
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be  depended  upon,  for  the  full  security  of  humait 
happiness.  What  he  vainly  attributed  to  reason, 
may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  religion.  Religion, 
duly  understood,  and  duly  attended  to,  is  capable  of 
giving  much  of  that  freedom  from  passion  and  per- 
turbation, to  which  philosophy  in  vain  pretended. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  arrogate  too  much,  or  claim 
more  than  truth  and  experience  will  allow,  even  in 
favour  of  religion.  While  man  preserves  the  nature 
which  God  gave  him,  he  must  continue  subject  to 
the  transient  impulse  of  those  sensations  from  ex- 
ternal objects  which  excite  passion,  and  disturb 
repose. 

All  I  contend  for  is,  that  religion,  vital  religion^ 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  is  the  most  powerful  auxi- 
liary of  reason,  in  waging  war  with  the  passions, 
and  promoting  that  sweet  composure  which  consti- 
tutes the  peace  of  God.  Reason  may  point  out 
what  is  right,  but  she  wants  authority  in  the  minds 
of  most  men,  to  enforce  obedience  to  her  commands! 
Here  religion  steps  in  with  majestic  mien,  and  gives 
the  sanction  of  a  law  to  the  dictates  of  discretion. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  to  him  who  wishes  td 
obtain  the  peace  of  God,  a  diffidence  in  human  rea-» 
son,  however  strong  by  nature,  and  however  im- 
proved by  study.  A  confidence  in  it  leads  to  thai 
pride  which  God  resisteth.  But  I  mean  this  diffidence 
to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  operations  of  reason  in 
religious  disquisitions.  Things  above  reason  are  not 
to  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  reason,  but  to  be  re- 
ceived with  a  reverential  awe,  and  a  devout  submission 
of  the  understanding  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

He,  then,  who  wishes  to  tranquillize  his  bosbm^ 
.  must  have  recourse  to  more  powerful  medicines  than 
L  those  of  an  empirical  philosophy.   Philosophy  has 
tried, '  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
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hour,  with  little  success.  Philosophy  is  cold  and 
inactive.  She  may  influence  and  direct  the  under- 
standing ;  but  she  cannot  warm  the  affections  with 
the  love  of  God  and  virtue.  Sentiment  is  necessary 
.to  impel  the  heart,  to  guide  or  regulate  even  the 
virtuous  passions ;  and  no  sentiment  is  so  efficacious 
for  this  purpose  as  the  devotional.  The  word  of 
God,  as  the  strong  language  of  Scripture  expresses 
it,  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
qf  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow ; 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart. 

From  the  shallow  streams  of  philosophy,  we  must 
hasten  to  the  living  fountain  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  the  influence  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man,  the 
divine  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  spirit  of 
human  creatures,  which  alone  can  bestow  a  perma- 
nent tranquillity ;  that  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding;  that  peace  which  no  human 
eloquence  can  clearly  explain ;  which  no  human  sa- 
gacity can,  by  its  own  unassisted  efforts,  procure ; 
but  which  the  devout  heart  of  the  believer  feels  with 
joy  and  gratitude* 

This  is  the  polar  influence  which  can  alone  fix  the 
tremulous  needle,  and  point  it  directly  to  Heaven  j 
streaming  into  the  heart  of  man  an  emanation  of 
divinity. 

Let  us  then  take  a  view  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
as  they  are  beautifully  described  by  the  Apostle. 
Tlie  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance.— These  lovely  virtues  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  equanimity,  self-possession,  a 
serene,  placid,  delightful  frame  of  mind,  such  as 
vthe  sages  of  old  conceived,  indeed,  but  could  not 
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either  procure  or  communicate.  These  make  a  hea- 
ven on  earth,  and  render  it  evident,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  true  Christian,  after  all  the  boasts  of  the  gay 
voluptuary,  is  the  real  man  of  pleasure. 

The  worldly  man  of  pleasure  is  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  a  man  of  pleasure  only  in  name,  .  His 
pains,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  outweigh  his  plea- 
sures ;  or  his  insensibility,  contracted  by  excess, 
leaves  him  in  the  midst  of  all  that  luxury  can  spread 
before  him,  in  a  state  very  remote  from  the  enjoy-* 
ments  of  the  temperate,  humble,  and  sincere  believer. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  describe  things  in  a  de- 
clamatory and  rhetorical  manner,  so  as  to  violate  the 
truth  of  representation,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
even  the  cause  of  religion.  But  experience  will 
justify  me  in  asserting,  that  the  numerous  tribes  in 
the  gay  and  elevated  circles,  who  pursue  happiness 
in  dissipation  only,  and  never  think  of  God,  but  to 
swear  with  levity  by  his  name,  exhibit  many  external 
signs  of  singular  irritation,  and  peculiar  misery. 
They  appear  to  have  no  resources  in  their  own 
bosom.  They  depend  on  precarious  externals,  on 
the  will  and  cooperation  of  others,  for  all  their  plea- 
sures. Change  of  place  is  their  grand  remedy  for 
their  uneasy  sensations.*   Like  a  sick  man,  who 

*  Lucretius  well  describes  this  restlessness : 

"  Quid  flibi  quisque  velit  nescire  et  quaerere  semper, 
amutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit. 
it  sjrpf  fbras  magma  ex  aedibus  flle, 
Esse  do  mi  quern  pert  eesum  est,  subitoque  revertit ; 
i  foris  nihilo  melius  qui  sentiat  esse, 
i  agens  mannas  ad  villain,  hie  pnecipitanter 
i  teciis  quasi  ferre  ardentibus  instans  : 
;  cum  limina  villas, 
avis  5  atque  oblivia  quaarit  \ 
■ubem  petit,  atque  revisit, 
ugit ;  at,,quum  scilicet,  ut  fit, 
ratis  barret,  et  aogit." 
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turns  from  side  to  side  on  his  bed,  in  hope  of  that 
sleep  which  his  fever  denies,  they  fly  to  various 
scenes  of  public  resort,  in  the  midst  of  amusements, 
unamused;  in  the  midst  of  pleasure,  unpleased; 
and  reluctantly  return  to  their  home,  where  God  has 
given  them  a  good  inheritance.  They  have  used,  or 
rather  abused,  all  their  comforts.  They  are  glutted 
with  pleasure.  Nothing  has  the  grace  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it.  Behold  their  dissatisfied  counte- 
nances, and  their  artificial  smiles,  to  hide  them  at 
the  gay  places  of  public  amusement.  Their  appetite 
grown  dull,  this  world  affording  bo  new  joy,  and  the 
next  never  in  their  thoughts,  they  are,  at  first,  the 
slaves  of  folly;  and  at  last,  the  victims  of  despair. 

How  different  is  it  with  him  who  has  happily  been 
tinctured  with  religion  in  his  early  age,  and  learned 
to  seek,  as  his  chief  good,  "  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding?"  Great  peace  have 
they  that  love  thy  law.*  I  do  not  affirm  that  the 
Christian  religion  pretends,  like  the  arrogant  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics,  to  place  man  out  of  the  reach  of 
evil,  or  to  render  him  insensible  of  pain.  A  certain 
portion  of  evil  and  misery  is  to  be  the  lot  of  every 
mortal ;  and  wise  purposes  are  effected  by  chastise- 

They  know  not  what  they  would  have,  but  are  continually  seek- 
ing change  of  place,  in  the  hope  of  laying  down  the  burden  of 
time.  Tired  of  home,  one  man  leaves  his  noble  mansion,  as  often 
as  he  can,  and  then  returns  to  it  all  on  a  sudden  $  just  as  miserable 
abroad  as  at  home.  Another  drives  his  horses  full  speed  to  his 
country-house,  dashing  along  as  if  he  had  heard  the  house  was  on 
fire,  and  was  hastening  to  extinguish  the  flames.  He  no  sooner 
sets  his  foot  within  the  doors,  than  he  begins  to  yawn  or  falls  fast 
asleep  5  striving  to  forget  himself  in  slumbers ; — or  else  he  turns 
the  horses'  heads  and  hurries  post  haste  up  to  town  again.  Thus 
every  one  tries  to  run  away  from  himself ;  but  when  he  cannot 
escape,  he  reluctantly  bears  the  unavoidable  evil,  and  pines,  a  self- 
tormentor,  in  unwilling  solitude.  Lucretius* 
*  Psalm  .cxix.  165, 
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merit,  when  suffered  to  operate  in  its  regular  manner 
in  the  production  of  humility,  godly  sorrow,  repent- 
ance, and  amendment.  But  this  I  say,  and  am 
justified  in  the  assertion  by  the  Scriptures  of  God, 
and  by  the  experience  of  many  pious  believers, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  lessen  the  evils  of  life  so 
much,  or  teach  a  man  to  bear  them  with  such  forti- 
tude, as  a  full  dependence  on  the  Deity,  and  a  habit 
of  seeking  pleasure  in  warm  yet  rational  devotion. 
It  will  ever  be  found  by  those  who  thus  seek  it 
faithfully. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  believed,  but  that  God, 
whose  Providence  superintends  the  animal  and  veget- 
able world,  and  the  inanimate  creation,  should  watch 
over  the  spiritual  with  peculiar  care,  and  conduct  it. 
by  his  immediate  influence.  A  soul,  therefore, 
which,  by  piety  and  charity,  humbly  endeavours  to 
obey  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  to  render  itself 
acceptable  to  the  eye  which  is  too  pure  to  behold 
iniquity  without  offence,  will  probably  be  sure  of 
peculiar  regard.  No  evil  so  great  shall  happen  to 
it ;  no  misfortune  so  heavy  shall  befal  it,  but  that  a. 
way  to  escape  shall  be  opened,  or  a  supernatural 
power  of  bearing  it  afforded.  A  ray  of  sunshine 
will  beam  upon  it  from  the  fountain  of  spiritual  light, 
when  the  world  presents  nothing  but  darkness.  Like 
the  Alpine  mountain,  the  good  and  devout  Christian 
rises  above  the  clouds;  and  enjoys  a  glorious  sun- 
shine, which  erring  mortals  below  him  cannot  partake. 
He  who  possesses  the  peace  of  God,  may  be  said 
to  resemble  the  halcyon,  whose  nest  floats  on  the 
glassy  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves. 

Men  deem  themselves  fortunate  in.obtaining  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  fellow-creature  like  themselves,  elevated 
by  the  favour  of  $t  prinpe,  or  by  his  own  industry, 
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above  the  common  level.  They  feel  themselves  safe 
under  his  protection,  from  the  evils  of  poverty.  Yet 
what  is  the  protection  of  man,  of  princes  and  nobles, 
to  the  protection  of  the  Lord  of  Lords,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Ruler  of  Princes?  But  the  pious  Chris- 
tian believes  firmly  that  he  enjoys  the  unspeakable 
advantage.  It  is  a  continual  feast  to  him.  It  is  a 
perennial  spring  of  living  water.  In  adversity  or 
prosperity,  his  chief  good  remains  like  the  mountain, 
which  cannot  be  moved.  It  is  the  rock  of  ages,  on 
which  he  builds  the  fair  fabric  of  his  felicity. 

What  is  there,  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  luxury,  the  gratification  of  passion, 
comparable  to  the  tranquil  delight  of  a  good  con- 
science ?  It  is  the  health  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  sweet 
perfume,  that  diffuses  its  fragrance  over  every  thing 
near  it,  without  exhausting  its  store.  Unaccompanied 
with  this,  the  gay  pleasures  of  the  world  are  like 
brilliants  to  a  diseased  eye,  music  to  a  deaf  ear, 
wine  in  an  ardent  fever,  or  dainties  in  the  languor  of 
an  ague.  To  lie  down  on  the  pillow,  after  a  day 
spent  in  temperance,  in  beneficence,  in  piety,  how 
sweet  is  it !  How  different  from  the  state  of  him, 
who  reclines,  at  an  unnatural  hour,  with  his  blood 
inflamed,  his  head  throbbing  with  wine  and  gluttony, 
his  heart  aching  with  rancorous  malice,  his  thoughts 
totally  estranged  from  Him  who  has  protected  him  in 
the  day,  and  will  watch  over  him,  ungrateful  as  he 
is,  in  the  night  season !  A  good  conscience  is,  indeed, 
the  peace  of  God.  Passions  lulled  to  sleep,  clear 
thoughts,  cheerful  temper,  a  disposition  to  be  pleased 
with  every  obvious  and  innocent  object  around; 
these  are  the  effects  of  a  good  conscience ;  these 
are  the  things  which  constitute  happiness ;  and  these 
condescend  to  dwell  with  the  poor  man,  in  his  humble 
cottage  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  In  the  magnificent 
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mansion  of  the  proud  and  vain,  glitter  the  exteriors 
of  happiness,  the  gilding,  the  trapping,  the  pride, 
and  the  pomp ;  but  in  the  decent  habitation  of  piety 
is  oftener  found  the  downy  nest  of  heavenly  peace  j 
that  solid  good,  of  which  the  parade  of  the  vain, 
the  frivolous,  and  voluptuous,  is  but  a  shadowy 
semblance. 

I  see  a  party  travelling,  by  choice,  on  the  Sun- 
day, (the  day  of  rest  appointed  for  man  and  beast; 
by  the  benevolent  Being  who  made  them,)  with  a 
speed  that  almost  outstrips  the  wind.  Whither  are 
they  hastening?  To  regions  of  delight;  some  place 
of  modish  resort;  where  the  sound  of  the  viol  invites  j 
where  the  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the  festive  board, 
promise  pleasure  without  alloy.  Join  the  train 
awhile,  and  mark  the  event  The  variety  of  objects 
dissipates  care  for  a  short  time ;  but  weariness  soon 
ensues,  and  satiety  converts  the  promised  pleasure 
to  indifference,  at  least,  if  not  to  pain.  And  now 
they  return  to  their  home,  the  seat  of  plenty,  with 
countenances  that  by  no  means  express  satisfaction 
at  what  is  just  past;  that  satisfaction  which  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  preparation, 
the  expense,  the  haste,  and  the  eagerness,  which 
appeared  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the 
fashionable  excursion.  Piety,  charity,  domestic  com- 
fort,  have  all  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fashion ; 
and  the  fickle,  unfeeling  deity  has  bestowed  nothing 
in  return,  but  weariness,  languor,  and  a  total  dis- 
relish of  the  pleasures  of  simplicity,  the  sweets  of 
innocence,  the  feast  of  benevolence,  and  the  enliven* 
ing  ardour  of  devotion. 

To  contrast  the  scene,  I  picture,  a  regular,  respect- 
able, religious  family,  spending  their  time,  after  the 
performance  of  their  social,  public,  or  professional 
duties,  around  the  domestic  fire-side,  in  peace  and 
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love.  Every  countenance  is  illumined  with  cheerful- 
ness. No  tedium,  no  exhausted  spirits,  no  pale 
ghastly  visages,  from  the  vigils  of  the  card-table; 
no  envious  feelings,  no  jealousy  nor  rage  at  the  sight 
of  superior  splendour.  Pleased  with  a  well-spent 
day,  they  fall  on  their  knees  before  they  retire  to 
repose,  and  thank  the  Giver  of  all  comfort  for  the 
mercies  already  received;  and  pray,  with  humble 
confidence,  for  protection  in  the  night,  and  con- 
tinuance of  mercy  during  the  remainder  of  life. 
Cheerful  and  refreshed,  they  rise  in  the  morning, 
and  go  forth  to  the  labours  of  life,  chaunting  the 
.carols  of  pious  gratitude.  Here  is  enjoyment  of 
existence;  this  is  life  indeed,*  with  a  perpetual 
relish ;  not  attended  with  the  tumultuary  ardours  of 
a  fever,  but  the  gentle,  pleasant  warmth  of  sound 
health. 

You,  therefore,  who,  blessed  by  Providence  with 
profusion  of  wealth,  are  enabled  to  make  pleasure 
your  constant  pursuit,  try  the  experiment,  whether 
pleasure  of  the  purest  kind  is  not  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fountains  of  piety  and  divine  love.  Amusements 
and  pleasures,  commonly  so  called,  are  not  to  be 
rigidly  renounced.  They  are  not  only  allowable, 
bat  desirable  and  useful;  solacing  poor  human 
nature  in  its  sorrows,  and  promoting,  by  temporary 
relaxation,  the  energies  of  virtue.  But  surely  it  is 
possible  to  retain  religious  principles  inviolate,  and 
to  be  uniformly  actuated  by  religious  sentiments,  in  a 
life  occasionally  diversified  by  cheerful,  and  mode- 
rate, and  innocent  amusements.  Only,  keep  your 
heart  tvith  all  diligence.  Let  your  imagination  be 
pleased ;  your  thoughts  occasionally  diverted :  but 
let  your  heart  be  unseduced  from  the  love  of  him 
who  first  loved  you.  Let  your  affections  still  point! 
*  Hoc  est  vivere* 
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like  the  needle  to  the  north,  wherever  the  vessel 
is  blown  by  the  winds,  towards  God.  Your  hands 
may  be  employed,  your  tongue  employed,  your  feet 
employed,  in  the  avocations  of  social  life  and  civil 
society;  but  let  your  heart  be  at  leisure  for  the 
things  which  belong  unto  your  peace;  which  will 
render  your  life  constantly  cheerful,  and  your  death 
as  little  painful  as  the  struggles  of  nature  will  admit. 

It  is  never  improper  to  caution  the  Christian,  who 
seeks  the  peace  of  God,  against  such  a  degree 
of  impassioned  religion  as  tends,  by  its  violence,  to 
destroy  all  rational  devotion,  or  to  abbreviate  its 
continuance.  There  certainly  are  religious  persons, 
who,  through  the  disorder  of  their  imagination,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  judgment,  seem  not  to  enjoy 
that. tranquillity,  or  peace  of  God,  which  religion  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

Gentleness  and  moderation  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease as  well  as  duration  of  our  most  refined  plea- 
sures. We  see  nothing  of  extreme  rigour,  nothing 
of  unnatural  austerity,  nothing  of  intemperate  ardour, 
in  the  devotion  of  our  Saviour  or  his  disciples;  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  no  less  repugnant  to  the  gospel, 
than  to  reason  and  philosophy.  Nothing  violently 
passionate  is  durable ;  no,  not  even  the  ecstasies 
of  religion.  Exorbitant  passion  is  like  a  flood  after 
great  rains.  However  it  may  rush  in  torrents  for  a 
day,  it  will  exhaust  itself,  and  dwindle  to  the  shallow 
stream,  scarcely  creeping  within  the  banks  of  its 
natural  channel. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace ; 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world.  To 
extirpate  them  is  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable. 
But  to  regulate  them  by  habitual  *  care,  is  not  so 
difficult,  and  is  certainly  worth  all  our  attention. 
Many  men  do  evidently  acquire  a  wonderful  com- 
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mand  of  their  passions,  in  the  presence  6f  their 
superiors,  or  when  their  temporal  interest  is  con- 
cerned. And  shall  we  not  attempt  it  in  the  presence 
of  God  dwelling  in  us,  and  for  an  everlasting  interest? 

The  task  is  facilitated  by  the  grace  of  God,  which 
certainly  cooperates  with  man  in  every  virtuous 
endeavour.  To  Jesus  Christ,  then,  let  us  have  re- 
course, as  to  the  best  philosopher.  He  who  said  to 
the  sea,  "  Be  still/'  will  calm  our  passions,  as  he 
smoothed  the  waves.  Peace  was  the  legacy  which 
he  left  to  his  followers.  Hear  his  bland  and  sooth- 
ing words :  €€  Peace  I  leave  with  you  j  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you."  €€  The  work  of  righteousness/'  says  Isaiah, 
"is  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever."  "  Grace  and  peace  be 
multiplied  unto  you,"  adds  St.  Peter,  "  through  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Not  as  the  world  giveth,"  says  our  Saviour, 
"  give  I  peace."  The  world  speaks  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace.  Dissipation,  variety  of  worldly 
business,  worldly  cares,  worldly  company,  riot,  noise, 
intemperance,  produce  a  tumult,  which  banishes 
reflection,  but  cannot  cause  serenity,  self-possession, 
and  composure.  The  sick  man,  who  has  recourse 
to  opium  and  strong  drink  to  lull  his  malady  in  a 
deceitful  oblivion,  increases  his  pain  and  his  danger. 

The  Christian  seeks  peace,  by  seeking  pardon  of 
God  by  repentance.  "  Acquaint  thyself  with  God, 
and  be  at  peace."  He  seeks  peace,  by  keeping 
a  watch  on  those  great  destroyers  of  it,  his  passions. 
On  these  tumultuous  waves  he  pours  the  oil  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  they  are  calm.  Thus  he  lives ; — at 
peace  with  himself,  at  peace  with  his  neighbour,  and 
at  peace  with  his  God. 

Thus  he  lives;  and  when  he  quits  this  earthly 
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scene, — (like  a  river,  whose  banks  are  flowery,  and 
whose  waters  limpid  and  smooth,) — he  glides,  un- 
ruffled, into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Go  then,  gentle 
spirit,  to  the  realms  of  peace,  and  enjoy  the  peace 
of  God! — in  the  bosom  of  thy  father,  and  our  father.* 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  us,f  during  the 
time  of  thy  sojourning  here.  Dove-like  were  thy 
manners;  for  the  Spirit,  which  descended  like  a 
dove,  inspired  thee  with  every  amiable  disposition, 
and  above  all,  with  the  love  of  peace,  national  and 
public,  as  well  as  internal :  and  blessed  are  the 
peace-maklers  ;  theirs  shall  be  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  indeed,  there  is 
seldom  any  lasting  peace.  What  Christian  but  must 
drop  a  tear  over  the  fertile  realms  of  Christendom 
crimsoned  with  human  blood ;  shed  at  the  instigation 
of  the  spirit  of  Apollyon,  or  the  destroyer,  taking 
his  abode  in  hearts  which  have  rejected  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  spirit  of  love,  the  God  of  peace !  May 
the  rulers  of  the  world  receive  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  people ;  so  shall  they 
experience,  in  the  hour  of  their  own  distress,  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and 
their  crowns  shall  be  amaranthine. 


*  John,  xx.  17. 


f  2  Sam.  i.  26. 
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SECTION  LVIIL 

General  Reflections  on  Happiness. — Errors  in  the  Pursuit  of  it.— 
No  sublunary  Happiness  perfect — Christ's  Invitation  to  the  Wretched 
— Christian  Philosophy  affords  the  highest  earthly  Satisfaction.— 
Its  Sum  mum  Bonum  is  a  State  of  Grace,  or  the  Enjoyment  of 
Divine  Favour. 

To  what  purpose  are  laboured  declamations  on  the 
misery  of  man?  He  can  want  no  studied  proofs  of 
a  wretchedness  which  he  sees  in  others,  and  feels 
in  his  own  bosom.  To  expatiate  on  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease,  without  pointing  out  a  cure  or  an  alle- 
viation, is  only  to  add  to  the  pain,  by  increasing  the 
impatience  of  the  sufferer. 

After  all  the  melancholy  pictures  of  human  life,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  much  comfort  in  the 
world,  blended  with  its  misery.  Look  abroad,  from 
the  library  into  real  life,  and  you  will  see  a  general 
appearance  of  cheerfulness.  Though  clouds  inter- 
vene, sunshine  predominates.  The  labourer  and 
mechanic  chant  over  their  daily  toil ;  and  though 
they  pause  only  to  wipe  the  sweat  off  their  brow, 
return  to  their  work,  after  a  short  but  hearty  meal, 
or  sweet  slumbers  on  a  bed  of  straw,  not  only  with- 
out a  murtiiur,  but  with  alacrity. 

The  prospect  of  reward  at  the  close  of  a  laborious 
day,  the  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  labour,  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  active  employment,  the  warmth 
and  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits  consequent  on 
exertion,  superinduce  a  delightful  oblivion  of  care, 
and  render  the  state  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  least  happy,  the  poor  and  laborious,  frequently 
most  pleasurable. 
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Nor  let  the  higher  ranks  among  us  be  enviously 
and  malignantly  misrepresented.  Many  in  the  higher 
ranks  devote  their  time  to  business  and  pleasure 
alternately,  and  though  the  Jiarp  and  the  viol,  the 
tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts  ;* 
yet  some  of  them,  guided  by  prudence,  moderation, 
and  piety,  take  a  delight,  at  the  same  time,  in  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  considering  the  ope- 
ration of  his  hands  ;-f-  suffering  neither  pleasure  nor 
business  to  interrupt  their  endeavour  to  improve  in 
grace,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  works  of  devo- 
tion and  charity.  With  respect  to  charity,  which 
distinguishes  this  age  and  nation  above  all  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  whom  are  the  great ' 
establishments  for  all  infirmities  and  casualties  raised 
and  supported,  but  by  the  rich  and  noble,  by  suc- 
cessful men  in  business,  who  most  benevolently 
endeavour  to  communicate  the  happiness  to  which 
they  were  born,  or  with  which  Providence  has 
blessed  their  exertions  ?  Happy  in  themselves,  they 
endeavour  to  deserve  or  sanctify  their  prosperity, 
by  imitating  him  who  gave  it,  in  acts  of  most  disin- 
terested beneficence.  For  a  proof  of  this,  look  into 
our  public  diaries,  and  the  registers  of  great  cha* 
rities ;  and  see  how  eagerly  the  rich  and  great 
contribute  to  their  support. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  certainly  an 
appearance  of  goodness  and  of  joy  on  the  face  of 
human  affairs ;  and  this  appearance,  in  many  cases, 
is,  most  certainly,  supported  by  reality.  The  world 
abounds  with  good  as  well  as  evil.  Our  own  dis- 
position and  discontent  too  often  poison  and  imbitter 
the  rich  repast. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  there  is  more  good  than 


*  - Isaiah,  v.  12. 


+  Ibid. 
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evil  in  the  world.  Plenty  is  certainly  more  common 
than  scarcity ;  health  than  sickness  j  ease  than  pain, 
And  this  is  so  far  confirmed  by  experience,  as  to 
rejider  the  descriptions  of  human  misery,  which  we 
read  in  declamatory  harangues,  worthy  of  little  credit 
and  attention.  Few,  comparatively,  know  what,  it  is 
to  be  completely  miserable.  Who  of  us,  in  this 
country,  does  not  every  day  enjoy  some  solid  com- 
fort ?  A  vast  majority  is  warmly  clothed,  plentifully 
fed,  and  accommodated  with  a  house  for  shelter,  and 
a  bed  for  repose. 

Yet  let  the  balance  be  held  evenly.  There  is,  we 
all  experience,  an  abundance  of  evil  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  aggravated  and  increased  by  fear,  and  the 
activity  of  a  lively  imagination. 

It  is  true  also,  that  the  best  of  our  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  are  rather  amusive,  than  perfectly  and 
durably  satisfactory.  For  who  ever  declared  himself, 
in  thb  midst  of  grandeur,  pleasure,  opulence,  happy 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes  ?  Who  but,  in 
some  moments,  has  felt  a  sentiment  of  discontent? 
Who  ever  said,  "  I  am  now  in  that  settled  state 
of  enjoyment  and  perfect  contentment,  that  I  con- 
ceive not  a  wish  of  addition  to  it ;  I  look  not  to  a 
future  day  for  an  increase  :  I  acquiesce ;  free  at  once 
from  hope  and  from  fear?"  An  in  voluntary  sigh  rises 
in  the  height  of  our  prosperity. 

I  shall  think  myself  not  uselessly  employed  in 
the  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  of  man's  failure 
in  search  of  satisfaction.  What  is  it  that  dashes 
his  sweetest  and  most  plentiful  cup  with  a  bitter 
mixture  ? 

In  the  first  place,  man  raises  his  expectations  too 
high;  beyond  what  nature  and  experience  justify; 
when  he  ventures  to  promise  himself  any  happiness 
without  defect,  and  without  abatement ;  a  sun  with- 
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out  spot ;  a  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  World  is  not 
our  home.  The  world  is  now  old ;  and  the  experi- 
ment of  attaining  to  perfection  of  happiness  has 
been  tried  by  every  individual  that  ever  existed 
in  it  Many  have  left  on  record  an  account  of  their 
experiments,  and  an  uniform  avowal  of  disappoint- 
ment He,  therefore,  that  would  taste  the  happiness 
allowed  to  human  nature,  must  learn  to  take  aim 
at  marks  within  his  reach,  to  be  duly  sensible  of 
little  advantages  and  common  blessings,  daily  ex- 
emption from  evil,  from  pain,  from  debt,  from  extreme 
want,  from  infamy,  from  exile,  from  imprisonment. 
How  much  happier  is  he  who  has  a  sufficiency  of 
food,  of  raiment,  a  comfortable  house,  and  a  warm 
bed,  than  millions  of  the  human  race !  Yet  these 
things  are  little  thought  of  by  those  who  murmur  at 
the  evils  of  life,  and  pine  with  the  misery  of  their 
own  situation.  Something  unpossessed  still  torments ; 
yet  all  wish  to  appear  happy. 

Many  things  which,  in  the  midst  of  our  complaints, 
we  possess  and  enjoy  in  security,  would  perhaps 
render  half  of  our  fellow-creatures  rapturously  de- 
lighted, though  they,  who  were  born  to  them,  pay 
them  not  the  least  attention,  in  the  eagerness  of 
reaching  after  something  more,  something  higher, 
something  better,  to  be  enjoyed  at  a  future  day; 
that  day,  which  never  comes,  to  mortal  man.  The 
possession  of  our  senses  entire,  of  our  limbs  unin- 
jured, of  knowledge  and  skill,  of  friends  and  com- 
panions, is  often  overlooked,*  though  it  would  be  the 
ultimate  wish  of  many,  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
deserve  it  as  much  as  ourselves. 

Many  always  compare  themselves  with  those  who 
are  above  them,  without  once  looking  into  the  vale 
below,  where  thousands  stand  gazing  at  them  with 
envy  and  admiration.    By  this  unfortunate  com- 
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parison,  their  own  good  things  lose,  in  their  opinion, 
much  of  their  value,  and  sometimes  become  totally 
contemptible. 

When  we  consider  the  number  and  variety  of 
evils,  almost  intolerable,  in  the  life  of  man,  we  should 
learn  to  esteem  every  disaster  incident  to  human 
nature,  which  has  not  yet  fallen  to  our  lot,  as  a  just 
cause  of  self-congratulation,  complacency,  and  gra- 
titude. But,  through  envy,  we  turn  from  the  misfortunes 
of  others  j  and  think  only  of  those  advantages  which 
give  them  a  superiority  over  our  own  condition. 
If  we  see  a  man  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  blind,  or  lame,  or 
poor,  or  in  disgrace,  we  do  not  derive  comfort  from 
the  consideration  of  our  own  exemption  from  his 
defects  and  calamities;  but  if  we  observe  another 
adorned  with  beauty,  endued  with  strength,  elevated 
to  a  high  rank,  or  loaded  with  riches,  we  secretly 
repine  that  we  have  not  been  equally  blessed  with 
worldly  prosperity. 

But  let  us  consider  how  many  there  are,  who 
would  envy  every  one  who  has  but  health  and  liberty. 
Go  into  an  hospital.  Visit  a  poor-house.  Inspect  a 
prison.  Compare  your  own  health,  your  own  com- 
petency, your  own  liberty,  bard  as  you  deem  your 
lot,  with  the  friendless  wretch,  who  lies  in  the  agony 
of  pain,  or  languor  of  disease,  with  no  help  but  the 
cold  hand  of  official  charity.  No  kind  relative  to 
soothe  with  his  bland  voice,  to  close  his  eyes,  and 
shed  a  tear  on  his  departure.  Compare  your  lot 
with  his  who  is  loaded  with  chains,  where  the  iron 
enters  his  soul,  in  a  cold  and  damp  dungeon.  Com- 
pare it  with  that  of  your  poorer  neighbours,  at  the 
next  door.  Compare  it  with  that  of  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  affliction,  a  large  family — every  where 
to  be  found. 

Men  are,  indeed,  Coo  apt  to  despise -what  vare 
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called  little  advantages,  common  comforts,  daily 
pleasures,  hourly  conveniencies;  whereas  they  are 
often  of  the  highest  importance;  as  ,the  general 
happiness  of  life  is  usually  made  up  of  particulars, 
which  appear  minute,  but  the  sum  of  which  makes  a 
great  total. — We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy ; 
alas !  why  not  to-day  ?  Shall  we  be  younger  ?  Are 
we  sure  we  shall  be  healthier?  Shall  we  see  better, 
hear  better,  taste  better  ?  Look  at  some  aged  miser, 
and  judge.  Then  why  cannot  we  be  happy  to-day, 
with  health,  a  competency,  and  a  clear  conscience  ? 

We  are  unwilling  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plea, 
sures  of  simplicity,  and  the  delights  of  nature.  The 
beasts  around  us  are  contented.  The  lark  soars, 
and  sings  in  exultation ;  but  man,  forgetful  of  nature* 
must  have  recourse  to  art,  to  procure  satisfaction ; 
and  things  seem  to  have  little  relish,  which  are  not 
seasoned  by  difficulty  of  attainment.  The  greater 
part  of  worldlings,  especially  gamesters,  esteem  mere 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  ease  of  body,  a  state  of 
insipidity. 

But,  considering  the  number  of  evils  in  life,  man 
should  learn  to  esteem  every  one  which  he  has 
escaped,  a  just  cause  of  self-congratulation  and  of 
gratitude.  The  absence  of  evil  is  a  real  gpod. 
Peace,  quiet,  exemption  from  pain,  should  be  a  con- 
tinual feast;  The  aching  of  a  tooth  may  deprive  us 
of  all  complacency  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  mag- 
nificence. A  fit  of  the  gout  or  stone  may  make 
a  crown  of  gold  and  emeralds,  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Then  while  we  have  no  pain,  no  ach,  no  sickness, 
why  do  we  not  enjoy  our  tranquillity  with  pious 
exultation  ? 

Here  seems  to  be  the  grand  error.  There  is  a 
more  general  desire  to  appear  happy,  than  to  be  so. 
Men  live  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours.  They  wish 
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to  possess  a  glittering  happiness,  careless  of  its 
solidity.  They  are  desirous  of  being  envied,  talked 
of ;  and,  in  reaching  after  the  shadow,  they  drop  the 
substance* 

Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  mistakes  of  men, 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  all  originate  from 
a  desertion  of  truth  and  simplicity ;  from  a  neglect 
of  God  and  grace ;  from  vanity,  pride,  folly,  and 
vice. 

But  even  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  religious,  and 
the  comparatively  happy,  are  still  no  more  than  men  j 
and,  being  men,  are  subject  to  much  real  misery,  to 
bodily  pains,  diseases,  infirmity,  decay,  and  worldly 
losses  and  crosses.  The  gardens  of  the  world  pro- 
duce only  deciduous  flowers.  Perennial  ones  must 
be  sought  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Heaven,  Rosea 
without  thorns  are  the  growth  of  Paradise  alone. 

Thither  then  let  us  repair.  And,  happily,  we  are 
called  by  an  invitation,  no  less  urgent  than  kind  and 
merciful.  66  Come  unto  me,"  says  a  friendly  voice, 
"  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest"*  Let  us  consider  the  words  pro- 
perly, and  allow  them  their  full  weight  upon  ear 
hearts.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind,  commissioned 
from  the  Creator,  utters,  from  his  own  mouth,  the 
gracious  summons,  "  Come  unto  me."  As  if  he  had 
said : 

"Your  own  wisdom,  your  own  endeavours,  unas- 
sisted, are  insufficient  to  secure  your  happiness,  and 
rescue  you  from  misery.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  thai 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  And  who  is  there  among  us  that  does  not 
labour?  and  who  is  there  that  is  not  heavy  laden  1 
and  who  does  not  want  rest  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life? 
The  burden  of  our  sins,  the  burden  of  our  diseases, 

*  Matt.  xi.  28. 
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the  burden  of  our  years,  press  heavily  on  us,  and 
gladly  would  many  resign  their  lives  in  weariness* 
if  there  were  no  danger  of  a  world  unknown;  where 
heavier  burdens  may  await  him  who  impatiently 
throws  down  the  load  of  life. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  Jesus  Christ  will  either 
lighten  our  load,  or  give  us  strength  to 'bear  it.  He 
has  reconciled  us  to  God ;  he  has  taught  us  to  con- 
sider our  Maker  as  our  friend  and  father ;  and  that 
all  things  will  work  together  for  our  good.  aWh6 
will  show  us  any  good  ?"*  Jesus  Christ  has  shown 
us  our  supreme  good. 

At  his  departure  from  us,  he  left  us  not  alone ; 
but  sent  his  Comforter  to  us — the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God;  who  will  continue  with  all  true  Christians; 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  he  who  preserve* 
a  lively,  energetic  devotion  in  us;  and  not  only 
sanctifies  and  comforts,  but  illuminates  our  souls* 
with  the  beams  of  grace.  The  happiness  of  man, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  it,  depends  upon  a 
participation  of  this  holy  assistance ;  upon  the  divine 
Paraclete,  the  God  of  Consolation :  and  the  misery* 
of  man  is  spiritual  desertion. 

Here  then  let  us  rest  Adieu  to  the  distraction 
of  philosophy ;  the  never-ceasing  disputes  of  unas- 
sisted reason  ;  the  dogmatical  decisions  of  learned 
pride  and  sophistical  vanity.  To  be  happy,  (Chris* 
tianity  teaches  us,)  we  must  be  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  adversity,  in  pros- 
perity, in  sickness,  and  in  health,  our  joys  will  be 
pure,  our  sorrow  lightened  with  this  holy  emanation 
of  the  Deity  in  our  bosoms.  Natural  evil  we  must 
feel ;  moral  evil,  and  its  effects,  we  shall  often  ex* 
perience ;  but  there  will  still  remain  in  our  hearts,  if 
regenerated,  a  source  of  sweet  enjoyment,  of  which 
*  Pealm  iv.  6. 
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no  external  circumstances  can  utterly  deprive 
lis. 

The  method  of  obtaining  this  blessing,  is  to  per- 
form our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  neighbours,  and  our 
God,  with  pure  hearts,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  our  Maker.  Much  time  must  be 
given  to  devotion ;  more  to  the  offices  of  charity  ; 
much  to  works  of  industry  in  our  calling  or  profes- 
sion; while  some  may  be  indulged  to  innocent 
diversion.  The  heart  will  thus  be  renovated,  and 
that  change  produced  in  our  dispositions,  which  is 
termed,  in  Scripture,  the  becoming  anew  man ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  theology,  regeneration. 

Little  do  they  know,  who  are  involved  in  the  con- 
tinual hurry  and  dissipation  of  the  world,  of  this 
wonderful  change  in  human  nature,  and  its  height- 
ening effect  on  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Business  and 
diversions  can  afford  no  delight  comparable  to  the 
sweet  sensations  of  a  soul  composed  and  tranquillized 
by  divine  grace.  In  this  state,  a  charming  serenity 
diffuses  itself  over  the  mind,  which  becomes  like 
those  happy  climes  of  poesy,  where  every  breeze  is 
gentle  as  a  zephyr,  the  spring  perpetual,  and  the 
earth  teems,  at  the  same  time,  with  flowers  of  the 
finest  hue,  and  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  flavour. 
Nothing  sublunary,  indeed,  is  perfect ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  state  of  the  rege- 
nerated Christian  Approaches  as  nearly  to  the  bliss  of 
Heaven,  as  iff  clSsible,  while  the  soul  is  incum- 
bered with  a ?om  tal  body. 

We  set  ou^ia  search  of  happiness,  and  here  we 
have  found  it.  The  question  "who  will  show  us 
any  good?"*  is  now  answered.  The  chief  good 
of  man  is  a  state  of  grace.  Other  pretensions  to  it 
are  like  shadows  to  the  substance ;  which  they  may 
*  Psalm  iv.  6. 
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resemble  in  shape,  while  they  want  its  essence*  its 
duration,  its  solidity.  What  we  have  found  let  us 
never  lose.  Let  us  build  upon  a  rook.  Let  us  daily 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  shall  our  happiness  in 
this  life,  founded,  as  it  will  be,  in  piety,  virtue,  and 
the  consequent  favour  of  God,  rise  to  more  perfect 
happiness  in  a  future  state,  where  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  a  mortal  body  shall  not  weigh  down  the 
pure  ethereal  spirit  that,  in  its  present  state,  with 
wings  all  too  feeble,  continually  aspires  to  its  native 
clime. 

Come  then,  ye  who  have  wandered;  like  bleating- 
sheep,  distressed  and  famished,  without  a  shepherd, 
come  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  shepherd  of  your  souls, 
who  shall  feed  you  in  a  green  pasture,  and  by  the 
river  side.  Come  unto  him,  for  he  calls  you,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  he  shall  give 
you  rest;  rest,  in  your  passage  through  this  turbu- 
lent scene;  and  not  only  rest,  but  fulness  of  joy  at 
his  right  hand,  when  your  wearied  bodies  shall  lie 
down  in  the  peaceful  grave. 


SECTION  LIX. 

Apologetkal  Conclusion  ;  with  a  Recapitulation,  andAdditionof  a  fern 
Particulars  respecting  the  preceding  subjects. 

The  world,  on  a  superficial  view  of  it,  presents  an 
appearance  of  gaiety.  Deeply  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  honour,  and  amusement,  few  men  would 
lament,  like  Calypso  in  Telemachus,  if  they  were 
immortal,  and  doomed  to  remain,  m  everlasting  youth 
and  health,  on  this  low  orb,  wretched  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. But  as  all  are  conscious  that  this  is  impos- 
sible, the  next  endeavour  is  to  drown  thought  in  the  x 
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whirlpools  of  dissipation.  Most  persons,  however, 
ohoose  to  be  called  Christians,  and  would  be  not  a 
little  disgusted  with  the  officious  monitor,  who  should 
Venture  to  suggest  to  them  that,  as  they  seldom  or 
never  bestow  on  Christianity  the  least  solicitude,  they 
4an  have  no  just  pretensions  to  the  name. 

But  busy  as  men  are,  in  pursuits  foreign  to  piety, 
it  is  certain,  that  after  a  few  short  years,  the  princi- 
pal  concern  of  the  proudest,  bravest,  and  fairest  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  will  be  religion. 
To  that  friend,  whom  many  slight  in-  the  season  of 
youth,  health,  and  prosperity,  they  will  (secretly, 
perhaps,  but  feagerly)  fly  for  succour,  in  the  time  of 
age,  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death.  What,  indeed,  is 
man,  in  his  most  flourishing  state  ?  What,  the  most 
admired  and  distinguished  individual  of  us  all,  bat 
an  infirm,  dependent  creature,  subject,  from  the 
cradle,  to  ten  thousand  evils;  doomed  gradually, 
often  painfully,  to  decay,  and  certainly,  perhaps 
most  deplorably,  to  die  ?  Second  childhood,  idiotism, 
insanity,  palsy,  blindness,  deafness,  lameness !  ye 
are  powerful  preachers  to  those  who  mark  well  your 
ravages  among  the  sons  of  men,  once  most  highly 
distinguished  for  strength,  comeliness,  genius,  all 
that  charms  the  heart,  and  dazzles  the  imagination 
with  transient  brilliancy. 

"  Think,  mortal/'  says  the  poet,  "  what  it  is  to 
die."    Think  also,  I  add,  what  it  is  to  see  those 
whom  we  love,  die  before  us ;  die,  agonized  with 
.pain,  after  languishing  with  lingering  disease ;  to 
:  attend  them,  with  all  the  blandishments  of  affection, 
without  being  able  to  contribute  to  their  ease,  or  add 
,one  moment  to  their  existence.    Is  there  any  par- 
-tftker  of  human  nature,  however  thoughtless,  who, 
when  he  feels,  actually  brought  home  to  his  own 
bosotn,  or  to  his  own  family,  the  real  calamities,  the 
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sore  distresses  of  life,  will  not  be  anxious  to  seek 
comfort  of  religion,  to  acquaint  himself  with  God, 
and  be  at  peace  with  him  ?  His  prospect  in  the  world 
is  forlorn  and  dismal.  It  is  a  barren  land,  where  no 
water  is.  Though  it  flattered  him  in  better  days,  it 
now  turns  away  from  him  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost 
need.  Indeed,  if  it  were  still  inclined  to  soothe  him, 
it  has  no  cordials  for  his  heart,  no  balsams  for  his 
wounded  spirit.  To  Heaven  only  he  can  look  for 
comfort,*  and  there  he  will  not  seek  it  in  vain.  Reli- 

*  As  examples  of  men  well  known,  and  recently  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  teach  more  effectually  than  any  precepts  and  admoni- 
tions, I  have  selected  the  two  following,  to  show  how  men  of  the 
world  and  men  of  pleasure  are  affected  by  disease  and  the  decays 
of  age. 

The  following  verses,  a  translation  of  a  Psalm,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Colman,  who  had  been  much  conversant  with  the  gay  world, 
exhibit  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  liveliest  wits  and  men  of 
fashion  may  be  reduced,  on  a  sudden,  by  sickness,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  or  any  other  malady : 

"  Psalm  the  39th  imitated  in  blank  verse  : 
"  I  will  take  heed,  I  said,  I  will  take  heed, 
Nor  trespass  with  my  tongue  ;  will  keep  my  mouth 
As  with  a  bridle,  while  the  sinner "s  near. 
—Silent  I  mus'd,  and  een  from  good  refrain'd,. 
But  full  of  pangs,  my  heart  was  hot  within  me  j 
The  lab'ring  fire  burst  forth,  and  loos'd  my  tongue. 

Lord,  let  me  know  the  measure  of  my  days  j 
Make  me  to  know  how  weak,  how  frail  I  am  ! 
My  days  are  as  a  span,  mine  age  as  nothing, 
And  man  is  altogether  vanity. 
Man  walketh  in  an  empty  shade ;  in  vain 
Disquieting  his  soul,  he  heaps  up  riches, 
Knowing  not  who  shall  gather  them.   And  now 
Where  rests  my  hope,  O  Lord  !  it  rests  with  thee. 
Forgive  me  mine  offences  !  Make  me  not 
A  scorn  unto  the  foolish  !  I  was  dumb, 
And  open'd  not  my  mouth,  for  twas  thy  doing, 
O,  take  thy  stroke  away  !  thy  hand  destroys  me. 
When,  with  rebukes,  thou  chastenest  man  for  sin, 
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gion  has  confessedly  furnished  a  sweet  solace,  under 
extreme  affliction,  when  the  heart  sickened  at  the 

Thou  mak'st  his  beauty  to  consume  away ; 

Distemper  preys  upon  him,  as  a  moth 

Fretting  a  garment.    Ah,  what  then  is  man  } 

Ev  ry  man  living  is  but  vanity  ! 

Hear,  hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord  !  O  hear  my  cry  ! 

Pity  my  tears  !  for  I  am  in  thy  sight 

But  as  a  stranger  and.  a  sojourner, 

As  all  my  fathers  were.    O,  spare  me  then, 

Though,  but  a  little,  to  regain  my  strength, 

Ere  I  be  taken  hence,  and  seen  no  more  !"  Colman. 


Let  us  hear  also  Lord  Chesterfield,  a  complete  man  of  the 
world.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  ! 

"  I  have  run,"  says  he,  "  the  silly  rounds  of  business  and  plea- 
sure, and  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  consequently  know  their  futility,  and  do 
not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  their  real  value,  which 
is,  in  truth,  very  low.  Whereas  those  that  have  not  experienced, 
always  over-rate  them.  They  only  see  their  gay  outside,  and  are 
dazzled  with  the  glare.  But  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes.  I 
have  seen  all  the  coarse  pullies  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and 
move  the  gaudy  machines  ;  and  I  have  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow 
candies  which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  of  the  ignorant  audience. 

<c  When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard,  and 
what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  all  that  frivol- 
ous hurry  of  bustle  and  pleasure  of  the  world  had  any  reality  5  but 
I  look  upon  all  that  is  passed,  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams, 
which  opium  commonly  occasions;  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire 
to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose,  for  the  sake  of  the  fugitive  dream. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  situation  with  that 
meritorious  constancy  and  resignation  which  most  people  boast  of? 
No  ;  for  I  really  cannot  help  it.  I  bear  it,  because  I  must  bear 
it,  whether  I  will  or  no  ! — I  think  of  nothing  but  killing  time  the 
best  way  I  can,  now  that  he  is  become  my  enemy. — It  is  my 
resolution  to  sleep  in  the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.'* 

"  You  see,"  says  Bishop  Home,  remarking  on  this  passage,  "in 
how  poor,  abject,  and  unpitied  a  condition,at  a  time  when  he  most 
wanted  help  and  comfort,  the*  world  left  him  and  he  left  the 
world." 
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pleasures  of  the  world,  and  viewed  its  pageantries 
with  contempt  Bitterer  than  wormwood  has  been 
the  cup  of  adversity;  but  religion  has  infused  a 
honied  drop  into  it,  which  has  overcome  the  bitter- 
ness :  gloomy  as  midnight  has  been  the  lowering 
sky,  but  religion  has  tinged  the  clouds  with  gold  and 
purple,  and  opened  a  prospect  of  the  blue  expanse. 

But  what  religion  ?  There  is  no  religion  but  the 
Christian,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  can 
make  any  claim  to  general  reception.  There  is  none 
but  the  Christian,  which  can  afford  the  smallest  con- 
solation. Explode  Christianity,  as  some  pretenders 
to  benevolence  seem  to  wish,  and  you  rob  the  blind 
of  their  surest  guide,  and  the  wretched  of  their  best 
friend  and  protector.  You  take  away  the  staff  of 
age,  the  chart  and  compass  of  youth,  the  pillow  pf 
pain^  the  grand  column  and  ornament  of  human  life* 
Man  degenerates,  without  it,  to  a  brute  of  superior 
sagacity  to  do  mischief,  and  superior  sensibility  to 
suffer  pain. 

But  there  are  many,  and  those  able  and  distin- 
guished men  in  the  business  of  the  world,  who  ap- 
pear to  reject  Christianity  entirely.  Many  give  it 
no  attention  j*  but  contented  with  the  decencies  of 
life;  and,  coldly  complying  with  outward  forms,  claim 
a  merit  in  submitting  quietly  to  its  ordinances,  and 
making  no  open  opposition  to  it.    Others  profess  to 

Compare  those  words  with  those  of  another  person,  who  took 
his  leave  of  the  world  in  a  very  different  manner. 

"  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight  $  I  have  finished  my 
course  5  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
wiU  give  me  at  that  day."  St.  Paul. 

*  They  know  nothing  about  it,  and  therefore  cannot  desire  or 
study  it.  Ignoti  nulla  cupido. — The  people  perish  through  lack 
of  knowledge.  Hosea,  iv.  6.  The  Indians  prefer  any  bauble  which 
rattles  and  looks  fine,  to  their  mines  of  gold. 
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believe  all  religion  equally  true,  equally  fal&e,  and 
equally  useful  to  the  politician.  Most  of  these  are 
probably  driven,  at  last,  by  their  distress,  in  the 
evil  days,  and  in  the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  her,  whom  they  despised  or  neglected  in 
prosperity,  and  to  take  refuge,  during  the  storm,  in 
the  shelter  of  the  temple.  But  is  it  not  desirable, 
in  every  stage  of  life,  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
one,  who  is  found  so  faithful  a  friend  in  the  last  stage? 
And  is  it  not  the  part  of  every  truly  benevolent  man, 
if  opportunities  offer,  and  more  particularly,  if  his 
professional  duty  not  only  justifies,  but  demands, 
an  active  interference  in  promoting  the  solid  happi- 
ness of  others,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  seek,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the 
light  and  consolation  of  Christianity.  He  can  in  no 
possible  mode  contribute  so  much  to  the  melioration 
of  society,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.* 
In  a  neighbouring  country  might  lately  be  seen  the 
misery  consequent  on  renouncing  Christianity. 
Mercy  and  Justice  fled  awhile  from  the  land,  toge- 
ther with  the  gospel.  God  avenged  his  cause  in  a 
most  awful  manner :  and  the  people  now  seem  sen- 
sible of  the  scourge.f 

To  stop  the  progress  of  infidelity,  to  resuscitate 
the  dormant  spirit  of  vital  religion,  the  true  nature 
of  Christianity  must  be  plainly  pointed  out  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  great  as  well  as  the  vulgar ; 
the  great,  I  say,  to  whom,  from  thoughtlessness,  and 

.  *  Machiavel,  whom  some  wftl  reverence  who  despise  the  most 
learned  theologist  by  profession,  Machiavel  himself  says,  "There  is 
no  surer  prognostic  of  impending  ruin  in  any  state,  than  to  see 
divine  worship  neglected  or  despised."  Vol.  iii.p.  53.  London, 1775. 

t  Hence  the  attempt  in  France  to  revive  religion  under  the 
flame  of  theo philanthropise  :  and  this  love  of  God  and  man 
will,  it  is  hoped,  restore  in  time  true  Christianity. 
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immersion  in  sensuality,  it  is  often  little  known,* 
however  it  may  be  professed.  Christianity,  indeed, 
it  may  be  suspected,  is  too  imperfectly  understood, 
even  by  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  of  the 
first  rank,  and  the  greatest  celebrity .f 

To  call  the  attention  of  men  to  Christianity,  and 

*  What  is  the  gospel  ?  "  The  record  that  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  his  Son.1'  1  John,  v.  11.  It  is  a 
question  of  prime  importance.  Yet  there  are  able  men,  and  men 
of  singular  address  and  dexterity  in  all  political  and  commercial 
business,  who  perhaps  never  asked  the  question  with  seriousness  5 
and  who  seem  to  be  merely  novices,  or  downright  ignoramuses, 
in  the  school  of  Christ. 

t  Let  such  persons  consider  the  economy  of  grace,  as  thus 
briefly  displayed  by  Bishop  Warburton,  who,  nevertheless,  was  a 
great  opposer  of  the  true  doctrine  of  divine  energy  -  and  who, 
on  that  account,  may  have  the  more  weight  with  many. 

"The  blessed  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  declare  the  good- 
will of  our  heavenly  Father  to  the  forfeited  posterity  of  Adam. 
He  testified  the  truth  of  his  mission  by  amazing  miracles ;  and 
sealed  the  redemption  of  mankind,  by  the  more  amazing  devotion 
of  himself  to  an  ignominious  death* 

T  "  But  as  the  redemption,  so  generally  procured,  could  only  ope- 
rate on  particulars,  under  certain  circumstances  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, very  repugnant  to  our  corrupted  nature,  the  blessed  Jesus, 
on  his  leaving  the  world,  promised  his  followers  his  intercession 
with  the  Father,  to  send  another  divine  person — the  Holy  Ghost, 
called  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  the  Courfbrter — who,  agreeably  to 
the  import  of  those  names,  should  cooperate  with  us  in  establish- 
ing faith,  and  in  perfecting  obedience  ;  or,  in  other  words,  should 
sanctify  us  to  redemption. 

"  This  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  economy  of  grace ;  entirely 
consonant  to  our  best  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
condition  of  man.  For  if  man  was  to  be  reinstated  in  a  free  gift, 
justly  forfeited,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  might  be  restored  on  what  conditions  best  pleased  the  giver  j 
so,  on  the  other*  God  would  graciously  provide,  that  it  should  not 
be  bestowed  m  vain. 

•  "Art  atonement,  therefore,  was  to  be  made  for  the  offended 
majesty  of  the  Father,  and  this  was  the  work  of  the  Son  and  a 
Temedy  was  to  be  provided  for  the  miserable  condition  of  man, 
which  hindered  the  atonement  from  producing  its  effect ;  and  this 
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to  render  its  true  genius  and  nature  better  known,* 
is  the  scope  of  this  little  book ;  a  book  by  no  means 
intended  to  promote  the  interest,  or  gratify  the 
pride,  of  any  particular  division  or  subdivision  of 
Christians,  but  to  serve  the  common  cause  of  all 
human  beings,  by  maintaining  the  divine  origin,  de- 
scribing the  real  essence  and  energy,  and  diffusing 
the  powerful  efficacy  of  that  sublime  philosophy, 
which,  under  the  immediate  operation  of  an  all-wise 
and  benign  Deity,  promises  to  tranquillize  life,  and 
conduct  man  through  paths  of  peace  to  realms  of 
eternal  felicity. 

What  then  is  the  principle  of  this  philosophy, 
which  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  has 
been  taught  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Portico 
and  the  Lyceum  ?  It  is  (as  I  hope  has  been  evinced 
in  the  preceding  pages)  a  beam  of  light  from  the 

FATHER   OF   LIGHTS  J  a   LUMEN   DE   LUMINE,  LIGHT  OF 

was  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  both  were  joint- workers 
in  the  great  business  of  reconciling  God  to  man. 

"The  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, AND  TO  BECTIFY  THE  WILL." 

Bp.  Warburton's  Sermons. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  an  adversary,  as  he  seems,  in  his  Doctrine 
of  Grace. 

"The  Christian  that  rejects,  reproaches,  and  writes  against  the 
necessity  of  immediate  divine  inspiration,  pleads  the  whole  cause 
of  infidelity. — If  ye  will  hold  no  higher  a  regeneration  than  can  be 
had  by  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face,  gods  of 
wood  and  stone  are  good  enough  for  such  an  elementary  priest* 
hood."  Law. 

*  "  In  many  countries  called  Christian,  neither  Christianity, 
nor  its  evidence,  are  fairly  laid  before  men ;  and  in  places  where 
both  are,  there  appear  to  be  some,  who  have  very  little  attended 
to  either  ;  and  who  reject  Christianity  with  a  scorn  proportionate 
to  their  inattention  5  and  yet  are  by  no  means  without  under- 
standing in  other  matters."  Bp.  Butler. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  conversant  with  the  classics,"  saidDr.Con- 
yers  Middleton,  "  that  I  grow  squeamish  when  I  come  to  the 
Scriptures." 
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light  ;  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  restoring 
degenerate  human  nature  to  that  image  which  it  lost 
at  the  fall,  and  reestablishing  it  in  primeval  dig- 
nity. The  Holy  Ghost,  it  appears,  is  the  divine 
Being,  now  and  for  ever  engaged  in  effecting  this 
happy  renovation ;  in  producing  a  change,  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  ever  accomplish,  without  super- 
natural assistance ;  without  that  gift,  which  our  Lord 
gave  to  men  after  his  ascension. 

The  elegant  refinements  of  human  philosophy  may 
furnish  a  pleasing  amusement  for  those  who  posisess 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  education,  and  of  lite- 
rary leisure.  The  Christian  Philosophy  alone  is 
calculated  for  all  mankind ;  this  alone  can  bring 
peace  at  the  last ;  peace,  during  the  continuance  of 
life,  as  well  as  at  its  close ;  a  transcendent  peace, 
called,  in  Scripture,  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding;  and  which  certainly  constitutes 
that  supreme  good  of  man,  in  selecting  which, 
human  philosophy  could  never  yet  finally  agree. 
Happily,  it  is  a  kind  of  philosophy,  to  which  every 
human  being,  consistently  with  God's  equity,  may 
attain;  requiring  not  cultured  intellects,  nor  a  life  of 
academical  seclusion,  but  faithful,  fervent  prayer, 
accompanied  with  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedi- 
ence. "  If  ye,  being  evil,"  says  our  Saviour, "  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him  ?"  Nothing  is  to  be  desired 
by  mortal  man,  in  comparison  with  this  gift,  the 
supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.*  The  end,  it 
appears,  to  be  pursued  by  this  philosophy,  is  the 
attainment  of  the  Spirit's  influence;  the  means, 
prayer  and  obedience.    Such  is  the  sum  and  sub- 


*  Phil.  i.  19. 
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stance  of  Christian  Philosophy;*  a  title  which  I 
have  chosen,  because,  from  a  strange  perverseness,* 
a  great  part  of  the  world,  too  often  guided  by  names/ 
is  willing  to  listen  to  philosophy,  while  it  closes  the 
iron  doors  of  prejudice  against  the  voice  of  religion* 
The  divine  energy  announced  to  mankind  in  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  under  the  name  of  gifts' 
and  grace,  operating,  now,  and  for  evermore,  om 
every  human  heart  prepared  to  admit  it,  appears, 
from  what  has  been  advanced  in  these  pages,  to  be 
the  living,  everlasting  Gospel,  still  accompanying 
the  written  word,  and  conveying  illumination,  sancti- 

*  This  name  Christianity  bears  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  Thus  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  Christianity,  says, 

(c  EffTt  to)  ovti  <MA020$IA  fie<yitrrov  Krrjfia  kal  rifiiwrarop  Sew,  tore 
irpoaayei  /cat  avvitm\aiv  rjfia?  fiovvrj'  xal  off  tot  W9  aXtjOta*  ovrot  eurim 
<t>i\6ao<f>ta  toy  vovv  irpoaexV*07*9"  Dialog.  cumTryph. 

He  adds,  that  he  found  this  philosophy,  meaning  the  Christian, 
the  only  philosophy  that  was  useful  and  to  be  depended  upon. 

fC  Tclvttjv  fiovrjv  evpioicov  (f}i\ocro<j)iav  acrq^aX^re  koi  ev/Jixfiopov.'* 

Ibid. 

Isidore  also  terms  Christianity  the  new  and  evangelical  philo- 
sophy. 

fe  H  vea  Kal  eva^eXiK^  <MA020$IA."  Epist.  lib.  iv. 

And  in  another  place  he  calls  it  the  heavenly  philosophy. 

"  0YPANI02  <DIA020$IA Epist.  lib.  v. 
Several  other  fathers  call  it  the  Christian  Philosophy. 

Fide  Sozomen,  Eccl.  Hist,  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that, 

"  Non  tarn  discendo,  quam  patiexdo  divina,  mens  perficitu* 

HUMANA.'* 

"  Hpmines  ideo  falluntur,  quod  aut  religionem  suscipiunt,  omissd 
sapientid,  aut  sapientia  soli  student,  omissd  religione,  cum  alterum  sine 
altero  esse  non  possit  verum.** 

The  human  mind  is  perfected  not  so  much  by  learning  divine 
things,  as  by  passively  receiving  the  impressions  of  Divinity. 

Men  are  deceived  on  this  account,  because  they  either  adopt  re- 
ligion to  the  neglect  of  philosophy  $  or  study  philosophy  alone,  to 
the  neglect  of  religion  ;  whereas  the  one  without  the  other  cannot 
be  what  it  strictly  ought  to  be.  Lactantius  de  falsa  Sapient,  lib.  iii. 
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fi cation,  consolation.  It  would  not  cease  to  operate, 
being  sent  down  from  Heaven  on  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, even  if  it  were  possible  that  ink  and  paper,  by  * 
whose  instrumentality  the  written  word  is  trans- 
mitted, were  utterly  lost.  It  originates  from  Omni- 
potence, and  cannot  entirely  rely,  for  its  continuance 
or  effect,  on  means  merely  human,  weak,  contingent, 
and  perishable.  He  who  once  views  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  light;  he  who  considers  it  as  a 
vital  influence  from  Heaven,  and  recognises  its 
energy  on  his  heart,  as  he  will  do,  in  consequence 
of  prayer  and  obedience,  will  want  no  external  proof 
of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity.  He  will 
have  the  witness  in  himself;  and  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  schoolmen's  folios,  the  verbal  subtleties  of 
the  critic,  or  the  acrimonious  disputes  of  the  polemic. 
He  will  find,  that  some  of  the  most  learned  men,- 
the  most  voluminous  writers  on  theological  subjects, 
were  totally  ignorant  of  Christianity.  He  will  find 
that  they  were  ingenious  heathen  philosophers,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Christians,  and  forcibly  pagan- 
izing Christianity,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  world, 
of  extending  their  fame,  and  enjoying  secular  honours 
and  lucrative  preeminence.* 

*  "  There  are  those,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  who  seek  their  own, 
and  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ/'  Phil.  ii.  21^ 

Such  as  these  are  called  by  Ignatius  xPl(T7e^7roPol>  dealers  and 
chapmen  in  Christ.  Unprofitable  truths  they  will  have  no  more  to: 
do  with,  than  traders  with  unsaleable  commodities.  "  They  would, 
be  any  thing- avians,  or  nothing -amass,"  said  a  facetious  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  "  for  fat  pluralities,  lazy  prebends,  proud  dean- 
eries, and  courtly  bishoprics  5"  but  every  church  must  fall  which> 
leans  on  such  rotten  props  as  these. 

In  our  commercial  country,  religion  is  often  a  branch  of  trade, 
and  when  borough  interest  prevails,  a  tolerably  good  speculation. 

Bishop  Home  says,  "  Those  clergymen,  who  betray  the  cause: 
of  their  Master,  in  order  to  be  promoted  in  the  church,  are  guilty- 
of  the  worst  kind  of  simony,  and  pay  their  souls  for  the  purchase 
of  their  preferment  / '  > 
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.-r   trricies  which  all 
^*«?  ued  to,  as  "  such 
•       %:*ir-      -lir-sr,  mortifying 
.ai     -wvuy:  *" 

'    He  who  feels 
:     .:>..■•  ■ .?  >:  w&Kssing  the 
.  v.  t  in  n  tiie  sanc- 
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The  substance  of  Christianity  can  survive  the  wreck 
of  empires,  the  demolition  of  temples  made  with 
hands,  and  the  dismission  of  a  superstitious  or  a 
time-serving  priesthood.  The  living  temple  of  the 
heart,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  fixes  his  shrine,  will 
stand  unimpaired,  amidst  the  fallen  columns  of 
marble.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  will  remain  un- 
shaken, amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  this  changeable 
globe.  We  are  told,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it ;  and,  though  it  should  happen, 
in  any  country  of  Christendom,  that  the  rulers  should 
be  infidels,  and  the  visible  church  abolished;  yet 
while  there  are  human  creatures  left  alive  in  it,  the 
church  of  Christ  may  still  flourish.  The  doctrine  of 
grace  is  the  only  doctrine  which  tends  to  preserve 
Christianity  in  the  world,  independent  of  the  caprice 
and  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  people.  Who  shall  be  impious 
enough  to  maintain  that  God  cannot  preserve,  by  his 
own  methods,  his  own  dispensation? 

They  iave  dwelt  upon  the  agenda,  and  totally  neglected  the 
credenda. 

€*  To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  ser* 
toons  upon  virtues  and  vices,  without  inculcating  those  great 
scripture  truths,  of  redemption,  grace,  and  the  like,  which  alone 
Can  incite  and  enable  us  to  forsake  sin,  and  follow  after  righteous- 
ness—what  is  it  but  to  put  together  the  wheels,  and  set  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to  make  them  all  go  ?" 

Bishop  Horne  and  Dr.  Tkapp,  in  his  Preface  to  Preservative, 
What  Quintilian  said,  may  be  applied  to  moral  preaching,  when 
an&ccompanied  with  evangelical. 

u  Nunc  vero  qua  velut  propria  philosophise  asseruntur  passim  trac- 
Jaggs  ttfeftet  .*  qui*  enim  modo  de  justo,  a*quo,  ac  bono,  non  et  vir 
p*$km$  loquitur  "  — -But  now,  those  topics  which  are  asserted  to  be 
i  Philosophy,  all  of  us  (Rhetoricians  as  well  as  Philoso- 
t  of  indiscriminately  ;  for  who,  even  the  worst  of  men, 
ate  about  the  just,  the  equitable,  and  the  good  ! 

Quint.  Procemitim. 

T 
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Civil  And  ecclesiastical  power  in  union,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  early  education,  may,  indeed, 
retain,  in  a  nation,  the  forms  and  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity j  but  "  the  proper  force  of  religion,  that 
force  which  subdues  the  mind,  which  awes  the  con- 
science, and  influences  the  private  conduct,  as  well 
as  the  public/'  will  only  be  preserved  by  a  vital  ex* 
peridental  sense  of  the  divine  energy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  we  declare,  with  one  voice,  in  our 
churches,  whenever  we  repeat  the  Nicene  creed,  to 
be  the  "  Lord  and  giver  of  life." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  diffuse  this  vital,  experi- 
mental sense,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  peculiarly 
desirable  at  a  time  when  infidelity  is  said  to  in* 
crease,  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age* 
But  I  know  that  I  oppose  prejudices  deeply  rooted, 
and  far  extended.  These  doctrines  are  frowned 
upon  by  men  in  high  stations.  I  know  that  our 
Saviour  has  predicted,  what  experience  has  abund- 
antly verified,  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
true  gospel  will  ever  create  enemies  in  the  world.* 
The  modes  of  persecution  differ  in  different  periods; 
but,  at  all  times,  the  defenders  of  evangelical  truth 
are  exposed  to  some  mode  or  some  degree  of  it. 
I  know  it  well ;  yet,  "  Woe  is  me,"  may  I  and 
every  preacher  say,  "  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  f\ 
the  true  gospel ;  such,  at  least,  as,  after  the  most 
careful  search  and  long  consideration,  it  appears  to 
my  imperfect  understanding,  and  such  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  my  soul.  I  only  desire  the  adversary,  if 
any  such  should  arise,  to  allow  the  possibility  that 
he,  as  well  as  I,  and  the  many  great  men  who  sup- 

*  But  I  must  remember  that,  "  the  fear  of  man  bringeth  a 
"  snare  j — but  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  safe." 

PflOVERB8,  xxix.  25* 

t  1  Cor.  ix.  16. 
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port  me  in  ray  sentiments,  may  be  mistaken;  and  to 
ask  his  own  heart,  whether  he  has  hitherto  studied 
the  subject  as  a  truly  humble  Christian,*  a  fallen, 
depraved,  ignorant,  and  weak  creature ;  or  merely 
as  a  scholar,  critic,  philosopher,  logician,  meta- 
physician, controversialist,  or  politician,  contend- 
ing for  the  glory  of  victorious  disputation,  or  the 
rewards  of  a  profession  established  and  encouraged 
by  the  state. 

If  any  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  should 
be  disposed  utterly  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
grace,  divine  energy,  and  supernatural  impulse,  I 
would  beg  leave  humbly  and  affectionately  to  remind 
him  of  the  question  proposed  to  him  when  he  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  the  answer  he 
then  made,  with  every  circumstance  of  religious 
solemnity,  receiving  the  sacrament  upon  it,  and  thus 
evidently  resting  all  his  hopes  of  God's  blessing  on 
his  sincerity.-f- 

The  question  is  "  Do  you  trust  that  you  are 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon 
you  this  office  and  ministry,  to  serve  God,  for  the 
promoting  of  his  glory,  and  the  edifying  of  his  peo- 
ple?" "I  trust  so,"  replies  the  person  to  be 
ordained.J 

*  Antoninus  taught,  that  the  very  first  requisite  to  form  a 
philosopher,  was  awofiaXeiv  ov^aiv,  to  throw  away  all  conceit  of  , 
knowledge. 

t  "  All  sacerdotal  power  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost  5  and 
they  who  do  not  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  Holy  Gho6tY 
influence,  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  sacerdotal  power.  Our 
Saviour  himself  took  not  the  ministry  upon  him,  till  he  had  this 
consecration/* 

We  think  too  lowly  of  the  priest's  office  in  our  age.  Very  great 
it  is,  under  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  ministerial  to  the 
diffusion  of  divine  grace.  Is  there  any  office  so  truly  important 
and  dignified  ? 

X  "  Howbeit,"  says  the  Bishop,  exhorting  the  ministers  in  the 

1  t2  x 
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As  the  topic  is  rather  invidious,  and  certainly 
concerns  myself  as  well  as  any  of  them  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  brethren  in  the  profession,  I 
will  refer  to  Bishop  Burnet,  to  make  remarks  on  the 
response  to  the  interrogatory.  "  Certainly,"  says 
the  truly  able  prelate,  "  the  answer  that  is  made  to 
this,  ought  to  be  well  considered ;  for  if  any  one 
says,  '  I  trust  so/  that  yet  knows  nothing  of  any 
such  motion,  and  can  give  no  account  of  it,  he  lies  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  his  first  approach  to  the 
altar  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth ;  and  that  not  to  men, 
but  to  God.  Shall  not  God  reckon  with  those  who 
run  without  his  mission,  pretending  that  they  trust 
they  have  it,  when  perhaps  they  understand  not  the 
importance  of  it?  nay,  and  perhaps  some  laugh  at  it,  as 
an  enthusiastical  question,  who  yet  will  go  through 
the  office.  They  come  to  Christ  for  the  loaves ;  they 
hope  to  live  by  the  altar  and  the  gospel,  how  little 
soever  they  serve  at  one,  or  preach  the  other ;  there- 
fore they  will  say  any  thing  that  is  necessary  for 
qualifying  them  (to  receive  the  loaves  and  fishes), 
whether  true  or  false."*  The  Bishop's  animadver- 
sion is  severe;  and  every  man's  own  conscience  must 
whisper  to  him,  in  his  own  case,  whether  it  be  just  and 
true. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  It  is  plain  that  persons  who  enter  on 
the  ministry,  thus  declaring  themselves  to  believe  , 

office  of  Ordination, "  ye  cannot  have  a  mind  and  wiU  thereto  your- 
selves -y  for  that  will  and  ability  is  given  of  God  alone  5  therefore 
you  ought  and  have  need  to  pray  earnestly  for  His  Holy  Spirit." 

*  The  Bishop  further  says,  "  Every  one  that  ventures  to  say  he 
trusts  he  is  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (without  certain 
dispositions,  which  the  Bishop  describes,)  is  a  sacrilegious  profener 
of  the  name  of  God  and  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  He  breaks  in  upon 
the  church,  not  to  feed,  but  to  rob  it." 

Bishop  Burnet  s  Past*  Care,  p.  11& 
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that  they  are  under  a  supernatural  motion  or  impulse, 
cannot  consistently  deny,  or  explain  away,  the  main 
principle  of  my  book,  which  is  the  reality  of  such  a 
supernatural  motion  or  impulse.  They  confess  that, 
in  their  own  persons,  they  believe  they  have  ex- 
perienced that  divine  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which,  I  maintain,  inwardly  moves  the  mind  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  inclines  the  heart  to  all  moral 
virtue. 

If  the  sublime  and  comfortable  doctrine  of  im- 
mediate grace  were  generally  preached,  the  churches 
would  be  better  frequented,  and  infidelity  rare.* 
The  common  people,  unspoiled  by  vain  philosophy, 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  spiritual  food  which  comes 
down  from  Heaven.  Ought  not  their  shepherds  to 
feed  them  with  such  as  is  convenient  for  them,  and 
to  lead  them  from  broken  cisterns  and  barren  lands, 
to  the  green  pasture,  and  streams  of  living  water  ? 
Who  shall  judge  what  is  most  convenient  for  them  ? 
a  few  individuals,  or  the  million,  directed,  in  their 
choice,  by  the  concurrent  guidance  of  the  church, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  Scriptures  ?  It  has  been  justly 
suggested,  by  a  wit  of  antiquity,  that  the  guests,  and 
not  the  cooks,  are  to  judge  of  the  taste  and  salubrity 
of  the  viands  prepared  for  the  table.  Now  the 
guests  invited  to  the  spiritual  feast,  appear,  by  their 
numerous  attendance,  to  prefer  the  food  which  comes 

*  "  We  must  carry  this  yet  further  than  the  bare  believing  that 
these  things  (the  doctrines  of  Christianity)  are  true;  such  a  faith 
devils  have.  We  must  make  our  people  understand,  that  this  faith 
purifies  the  heart,  and  works  by  love  j  and  it  only  becomes  a  saving 
and  justifying  faith,  when,  upon  our  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
those  rules  that  this  religion  prescribes,  we  feel  a  real  virtue 
derived  into  us,  that  makes  us  new  creatures,  and  gives  us  such  a 
vital  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  promises  made  us  in  it,  that 
we  receive  these,  as  earnests  of  our  inheritance,  and  so  taste  and 
see  that  God  i.s  gracious  to  us.  This  makes  us  living  stones  in  the 
spiritual  building/'  Bishop  Burnet's  Charge. 
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from  above,  the  truly  evangelical  doctrine  of  grace. 
However  unskilfully  dispensed,  the  places  of  wor- 
ship, where  it  is,  or  appears  to  be,  dispensed  at  all, 
are  thronged  with  multitudes,  while  other  places  are 
almost  deserted.  How  are  the  churches  crowded 
by  young  and  poor  persons,  at  confirmations ;  the 
whole  of  which  office  is  founded,  most  evidently  on 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  actual 
interposition. 

The  following  is  the  Bishop's  prayer,  in  the  office  of 
Confirmation :  66  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants,  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them 
forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ;  strengthen  them,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Comforter,  and  daily  increase  in  them  thy  manifold 
gifts  of  grace,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing; the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength;  the 
Spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness  ;  and  fill  them, 
O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  fear  now  and  for 
ever/'  The  Bishop  then  laying  his  hand  upon  every 
one  severally,  says, €€  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child, 
with  thy  heavenly  grace,  that  he  may  continue  thine 
for  ever ;  and  daily  increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more 
and  more,  until  he  come  unto  thy  everlasting  king- 
dom/' He  proceeds  thus :  "  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,  who  makest  us  both  to  will  and  do  those  things 
that  be  good  and  acceptable  unto  thy  divine  Majesty, 
let  thy  Holy  Spirit  ever  be  with  them;  and  so  lead 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  thy  holy 
Word,  that  in  the  end  they  may  obtain  everlasting 
life.  Vouchsafe  to  direct,  sanctify,  and  govern  both 
our  hearts  and  bodies,"  &c. 

Can  any  Bishop  who  reads  these  words,*  or  any 

*  What  shall  we  think  were  ^  Bishop  Hoadley's  ideas  while 
reading  them  ?    Dr.  Edmund  Law,  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  is  a 
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parish  priest  who  sends  the  young  ones  of  his  flock, 
to  hear  them,  consistently  deny  the  doctrine  of  divine 
energy,  or  immediate  grace  ?* 

Exclusively  of  this  sublime  doctrine,  the  gospel, 
considered  merely  as  a  book  of  morality,  has  not  so 
great  an  advantage  over  the  Koran,  as  every  Chris- 
tian must  wish  and  believe  it  to  possess.  Mahomet 
requires  in  the  Koran,  "  the  belief  of  one  God,  trust 
in  him,  frequent  prayer  and  fasting,  almsgiving  even 
to  strangers,  keeping  of  covenants,  justice  in  dealings, 
patience  in  adversity ;  to  honour  father  and  mother, 
and  to  maintain  them  if  they  are  old  and  poor.  He 
forbids  usury,  bearing  false  witness,  profane  swear- 
ing, and  the  murdering  of  infants,  which  had  formerly 
been  common  in  Arabia."  The  Mahometan  also 
allows  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  and 
commissioned  to  be  a  great  instructor,  reformer,  and 
Saviour.  I  say,  divest  Christianity  of  the  gift  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  men  after  his  ascension,  and  the 
infidel  will  place  Christ  far  below  Socrates,  Plato, 
Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  rank  him  with  Mahomet,  or 
even  in  a  lower  class;  since  there  are  many  wh6 
deem  the  Koran  a  very  fine  composition,  far  superior 
to  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 

strenuous  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  evidence.  See  soro* 
very  cold,  jejune,  and  imbecile  observations  on  the  subject,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,**  pages 
17,  18,  &c.  and  in  that  dull  book,  with  duller  notes,  "  King's 
Origin  of  Evil"  I  am  informed  that  this  learned  and  respectable 
man  has-been  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  Free-thinkers, 
at  Cambridge,  some  of  whom  have  written  books  on  his  principles, 
and  occupied  distinguished  stations  in  the  church ;  whereas  their 
proper  place  was  the  mathematical  chair,  where  they  might,  with* 
out  mischief,  and  with  much  advantage,  have  lectured  on  algebra, 
*  Bishop  Beveridge  says,  "  A  man  may  as  soon  read  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture  without  eyes,  as  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel  without  grace/' 
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John,  and  to  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  chief  of  the 
apostles. 

Divest  Christianity  of  the  Spirit's  energy,  and  you 
rob  it  of  its  appropriate,  distinguishing,  and  exclu- 
sive excellence  and  glory.  You  place  it  among  the 
modes  of  superstition  which,  at  various  times,  have 
been  encourp^ed  by  states,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  political  engine,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  You  make  it  the 
invention  of  man ;  and,  as  the  invention  of  man,  it  will 
often  be  despised,  in  comparison  with  the  philosophy 
which  prevailed  in  the  elegant  schools  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  which  clothed  its  fine  morality  in  all  the 
seducing  embellishments  of  a  polished  diction.  The 
writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  will  be  preferred  to 
those  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  if  the  pearl 
which  enriches  the  composition  of  the  latter,  above 
all  that  human  ingenuity  can  contrive,  be  torn  from 
its  place.  That  pearl  is  figuratively  emblematic  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  inestimable  influence. 

The  ray  of  divinity,  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit, 
jshed  a  heavenly  effulgence  on  the  page  of  the  written 
gospel,  which  all  human  lights  but  faintly  emulate. 
These  are  merely  moons  or  satellites.  Christianity 
is  the  sun  of  the  system.  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,  says  Christ  himself.  Let  us  remember,  that 
it  is  the  inspiration  that  makes  an  oracle ;  not  the 
priest  or  the  shrine.  Take  away  the  spring  from 
the  time-keeper,  and  though  the  wheels  are  curiously 
contrived,  and  the  gold  in  which  it  is  cased,  and  the 
jewels  with  which  it  is  adorned,  may  still  be  valuable, 
yet  it  will  no  longer  be  esteemed  but  as  a  costly  toy, 
or  looked  at,  by  those  who  want  information,  with 
confidence.  Thus  the  gospel  will  have  no  vital,  con- 
verting effect,  when  considered  only  as  an  historical 
narrative,  with  moral  precepts  occasionally  inter* 
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spersed,  but  unaccompanied  with  the  ministration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  political  and  interested  purposes,  the  gospel 
may  be  talked  of  in  churches  and  universities;  it 
may  be  scholastically  defended,  and  generally  pro- 
fessed, and  yet  totally  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented. It  will  have  no  influence  on.>the  hearts  of 
men:  no,  not  on  the  hearts  of  the  very  persons  who 
thus  talk  of  it,  profess  it,  defend  it ;  nor  of  those 
who  read  or  listen  to  the  most  elaborate  apologies, 
defences,  and  demonstrations.  Christ  must  be  formed 
in  the  soul,  before  the  soul  can  recognise  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  Christianity. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
written  gospel  was  promulged :  and  it  has  appeared 
to  stand  in  need  of  defences  and  apologies  to  this 
very  hour.  Nor  have  defences  or  apologies  been 
deficient  in  number,  or  in  sagacity  and  erudition. 
Fabricius  reckons  up  several  hundred  books  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  religion.*  Diligent  as  he 
was,  he  has  omitted  many;  s^nd  since  his  time,  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  number. 
Yet  the  cause  is  said  still  to  labour ;  and  appear- 
ances justify  the  assertion.  Accordingly,  we  have 
lately  seen  ingenious  theologists,  and  excellent  writ- 
ers, called  forth,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  in 
our  own  country,  almost  two  thousand  years  after 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  after  all  the  preceding 
labours  of  divines,  to  display  its  evidences,  as  if  it 
were  the  production  of  yesterday.  Such  a  display 
is  said  to  be  more  necessary  than  ever ;  and  Europe 
has  produced  many  excellent  works  of  the  kind. 
Such  books  furnish  exercise  for  the  schools.  May 
they  be  efficacious,  as  they  are  learned  and  ingenious ! 
May  they  carry  conviction  to  the  heart,  produce  a 
*  See  his  Bibliotheca  Greca. 
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lively  faith,  and  refute  the  gainsayers !  If  they  should 
fail,  their  failure  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  defect 
of  abilities  in  their  authors,  but  to  the  omission  of 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  above  the  reaeh,  and  dis- 
gusting to  the  taste,  of  the  multitude ;  and  let  it  be  duly 
remembered,  that  to  mere  human  reason  and  human 
learning,  the  infidel  is  ever  ready  to  oppose  weapons 
from  the  same  armoury.  His  heart  must  be  pierced 
with  the  two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  before  he 
will  surrender  to  Faith  the  citadel  of  his  own  reason. 

But  however  the  works  now  alluded  to  may  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men,  it 
is  certain  that  different  persons,  in  different  ranks  of 
life,  with  various  degrees  of  natural  sensibility  and 
intellectual  improvement,  will  be  struck,  respec- 
tively, with  different  arguments,  and  actuated  by 
diverse  modes  of  persuasion.    A  learned  defence  or 
proof  of  Christianity,  which  is  extolled  by  some, 
shall  appear  to  others  dull,  lifeless,  and  totally 
foreign  to  the  purpose.    What  is  slighted  by  the 
few,  may  convince  the  many.    On  reading  the  book 
of  the  world,  as  a  comment  on  the  books  of  the 
library,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  experience, 
as  a  criterion  of  written  wisdom,  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  critical  and  historical  evidence,  in 
Christian  theology,  however  it  may  edify  the  scholar, 
has  little  or  no  good  effect  on  the  multitude.  By 
them  it  is  seldom  attended  to  at  all ;  very  imperfectly 
understood  when  attended  to ;  and,  when  both  at- 
tended to  and  understood,  more  frequently  raises 
doubts  and  suspicions,  than  produces  firm  belief, 
and  that  holy  frame  of  mind  which  regulates  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  supplies  a  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
The  poor,  who  are  the  major  part  of  human  beings, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  to  whom  our  Saviour 
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particularly  addressed  his  preaching,  seldom  know 
that  books  of  critical  theology  exist,  and  would  cer- 
tainly never  become  Christians,  or  have  a  just  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  Christianity  if  they  were  not 
addressed  in  a  manner  more  authoritative,  and  more 
divinely  influential. 

Popular  modes  of  recommending  Christianity 
Ought  to  be  adopted  and  encouraged,  even  by  the 
profoundest  thinkers  and  most  philosophical  divines. 
Their  favourite  mode  might  convince  only  one  de- 
scription of  persons,  and  those  not  numerous,  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  which  the  mass  of  mankind  is 
composed.  So  long  as  Christian  faith,  Christian 
practice,  and  human  happiness  are  more  and  more 
promoted,  however  lowly  the  men,  and  however 
mean  the  books  that  promote  them,  let  the  benevolent 
rejoice.  Abstruse  scholars,  mathematicians,  meta- 
physicians, and  logicians,  have  often  little  relish  for 
Christianity,  till  it  is  formed  into  a  system,  me* 
thodical,  subtle,  erudite.  Their  religion  must  too 
often  be  such  only  as  furnishes  matter  for  ingenious 
disquisition.  They  are  apt,  in  the  pride  of  scientific 
improvement,  to  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
A  religion,  however,  merely  intellectual,  if  there  be 
any  which  may  be  so  denominated,  is  essentially 
different  from,  and  inferior  to,  what  I  have  in  this 
book  inculcated,  under  the  idea  of  cordial  religion.* 
The  one  qualifies  for  degrees  in  an  university  school ; 
the  other  is  calculated  to  influence  the  conduct  of  all 
men,  in  the  walks  of  common  life ;  in  the  court,  in  the 
city,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  market-place.  High, 
low,  rich,  aud  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  meet 
together  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  are  there  equally ' 

*  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 

Rom.  x.  10* 

'?  If  thou  beUereat  with  all  thine  heart."    Acts,  viii.  37. 
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favoured  with  grace,  and  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
which  leadeth  to  salvation.  Ill  would  it  fere  with 
mankind,  if  they  must  be  linguists  and  historians, 
before  they  can  be  duly  informed  of  the  nature  of 
that  religion,  which  was  intended  for  the  happiness 
of  all ;  and  on  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  which, 
they  are  obnoxious  to  divine  displeasure. 

Systematical  or  intellectual  religion  may  employ 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  or  the  tongue  of  a  voluble 
disputant  in  the  academical  or  ecclesiastical  chair; 
but  cordial  religion,  effectually,  though  silently; 
certainly,  though  unostentatiously;  sweetens,  softens, 
and  spiritualizes,  the  human  disposition.  It  may  not 
gratify  the  pride  Or  serve  the  worldly  interest  of 
individuals,  but  it  elevates  and  refines  the  general 
nature  of  man. 

How  is  this  religion  to  be  learned  ?*  Not  from 
systems,  not  from  critics  or  metaphysicians,  not  from 
heathen  historians  and  moralists,  but  by  the  teaching 
of  God,  or  the  divine  energy  of  gospel  grace.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  term 
Christian  Philosophy/}-  in  contradistinction  to  the 

*  Not  by  the  letter,  but  by  the  Spirit,  was  Mary  Magdalen 
learned.  And  how  are  your  family,  your  mother  and  sister,  your 
servants,  your  poor  neighbour,  made  Christians — by  Dr.  Clarke? 
by  academical  professors  ?  or  by  the  gospel  accompanied  with 
immediate  grace  ? 

"  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said, 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  my  Father 

WHICH  IS  IN  HEAVEN  HATH  REVEALED  IT  UNTO  THEE." 

Matt.  xvi.  15,  &c. 

Our  Saviour  does  not  say  that  Peter  had  done  well  to  form  that 
conclusion,  from  reasoning  on  what  he  saw  and  heard;  or  deriving  the 
conviction  from  any  human  means  ;  but  he  says,  «  Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

f  That  experience  is  the  best  guide  to  Christian  knowledge,  is 
Dr.  South' s  opinion  : 

"The  truths  of  Christ,  crucified  are  the  Christian's  Philosophy, 
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philosophy  of  heathenism,  and  modern  infidelity. 
It  is  clear,  amidst  some  obscurity,*  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  gospel  and  epistles,  that  since  our 
Lord's  ascension,  the  beneficial  purposes  of  Chris- 
tianity are  accomplished  by  the  continual  agency  and 
never-failing  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
would  by  no  means  proceed  so  far  as  a  writer  some 
hundred  years  ago,  who,  observing  the  great  and 
constant  power  attributed,  by  the  written  gospel,  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  published  a  book,  which  he  entitled, 
Evangelium  Spiritus  Sancti,  or,  the  Gospel  of  the 

and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logic ;  that  great  instrumental, 
introductive  art,  that  must  guide  the  mind  into  the  former ;  and 
where  a  long  course  of  piety,  and  close  communion  with  God,  has 
purged  the  heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  and  made  all  things  ready 
for  the  reception  of  God's  Spirit,  knowledge  will  break  upon  such 
a  soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious 
ray,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it. 

€t  It  is  experience  that  must  give  knowledge"m  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  all  others  \  and  the  knowledge  drawn  from  ex- 
perience is  quite  of  another  kind  from  that  which  flows  from 
speculation  and  discourse.  It  is  not  the  opinion,  but  the  path  of 
the  just,  that  the  wisest  of  men  tells  us,  shines  more  and  more 
unto  a  perfect  day.  The  obedient,  and  the  men  of  practice,  are 
those  sons  of  light,  that  still  outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignor- 
ances ;  that  still  ride  upon  these  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their 
present  imperfections  5  till  persuasion  pass  into  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  advance  into  assurance  5  and  all  come,  at  length,  to  be 
completed  in  the  beatific  vision,  and  a  full  fruition  of  those  joys, 
which  God  has  in  reserve  for  them  whom,  by  his  grace,  he  shall 
prepare  for  glory."  Dr.  South. 

Dr.  South,  a  man  of  wit  and  most  vigorous  inteUect,  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  decrying  the  doctrine  of  immediate  grace,  because 
the  Court  discountenanced  those  who  maintained  it:  and  therefore 
what  he  has  here  said  must  be  allowed  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
by  the  force  of  truth  opposing  royal  influence  and  political  religion, 
which  varies  as  the  wind  blows. 

*  "  The  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  Scriptures  serves,"  says 
Bishop  Wilson, ef  to  subdue  the  pride  of  man  5  to  convince  us,  that 
to  understand  them,  we  have  need  of  a  light  superior  to  reason, 
and  that  we  must  apply  to  God  for  help." 


Hofy  Ghost;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me 
evident,  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  gospel  is  now  chiefly  efficacious,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since  the  ascension,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  wakeful,  tutelary  guardian  of  every 
human  creature.  He  may  be  resisted ;  his  holy  fire 
may  be  quenched ;  his  temple  may  be  polluted ;  and 
he  may  in  consequence,  depart  in  displeasure. 
Happy  would  it  be,  if  appearances  did  not  justify  the 
apprehension,*  that  be  is  actually  resisted,  his  holy 
fire  quenched,  his  temple  polluted,  and  both  his  dis- 
pleasure and  departure  little  regarded.  It  is  the 
scope  of  Christian  Philosophy  to  prevent  this  dread- 
ful calamity. 

To  inquire  Howf  the  Spirit  operates,  is  fruitless, 
if  not  presumptuous.  It  is  enough  for  man  to  know, 
that  it  does  operate;  that,  unless  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  violently  tortured  out  of  their  mean- 
ing, out  of  that  plain  sense  which  every  reader  of 
competent  judgment  and  of  integrity,  unwarped  by 
prejudice,  must  allow  them  to  bear,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  at  this  moment  effecting,  in  the  bosoms  of 
all  who  are  duly  prepared  for  its  energy,  the  grand 
purpose  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation.  Great  indeed 
is  the  mystery  :  but  equally  mysterious  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature.^    All  around  us  is  mystery.  Our 

*  The  prevalence  of  war  and  the  general  approbation  it  meets 
with,  is  an  indubitable  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  resisted 
and  quenched  by  poor  mortals,  who,  unappalled  by  the  jaws  of 
death  opened  to  receive  themselves,  are  continually  pointing  their 
weapons  against  unoffending  millions,  in  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars,  begun  and  continued  by  the  pride  and  foUy  of  the  narrow- 
minded,  sensual,  corrupt,  proud,  avaricious,  and  unbelieving. 

t  "  Vocula  ilia  quomodo"  Luther  used  to  say,  "  est  detestab'tis" 
— That  little  word  How  is  detestable. 

%  u  Is  the  doctrine  of  grace  more  stupendous  than  the  velocity 
of  motion  given  to  light  V  t  Bishop  Wahbvutov, 
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very  existence,  our  nutrition,  the  motion  of  a  muscle 
in  our  bodies,  is  a  wonderful  arcanum,  too  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for  by  reason.  Yet,  I  believe,  and 
know,  that  I  live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being, 
though  I  cannot  explain  the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
the  mode  of  alimentary  supply,  or  the  cause  of  mus- 
cular motion.  So  also  the  spiritual  life  and  motion 
are  inexplicable.  But  this  is  certain :  he  who  believes 
the  Scriptures,  must  believe  its  reality.  And  he 
who  is  once  truly  and  experimentally  convinced*  of 
the  Spirit's  operation,  will  want  no  other  evidence  j 
and  he  who  tastes  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  desire 
no  other  display  of  the  excellence  of  Christianity. 
Thus  will  the  purpose  of  my  book  be  accomplished. 
The  evidence  and  excellence  of  Christianity  will 
be  feltf  and  acknowledged  by  every  man,  who  be- 

*  t€  H  rtf9  IIEIPA2  atcpifteia  leantrxvei  rtjv  twv  X07WI/  mOaporrjra.9* 
— The  accurate  and  certain  knowledge  of  actual  experience,  sur- 
passes all  that  can  be  taught  by  the  persuasive  powers  of  oratory 
or  composition.  Diod.  Sic.  Hist.  lib.  1. 

Prayer  is  the  means  of  producing  this  experience  in  religion. 

"  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  depraved  in  their  moral  charac- 
ter, and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state  which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare 
for  his  disciples ;  and  if  the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  be  necessary 
to  renew  their  nature,  in  the  degree  requisite  to  their  being  quali* 
fied  for  that  state,  all  which  is  implied  in  the  express,  though 
figurative  declaration,  'Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  supposing  this,  is  it  pos- 
sible any  serious  person  can  think  it  a  slight  matter,  whether  or 
no  he  makes  use  of  the  means,  expressly  commanded  by  God,  for 
obtaining  this  divine  assistance  $  especially  since  the  whole  analogy 
of  nature  shows  that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  benefits,  without 
making  use  of  the  appointed  means  for  obtaining  or  enjoying  them  ? 
Now  reason  shows  us  nothing  of  the  particular  immediate  means 
of  obtaining  spiritual  benefits.  This,  therefore,  we  must  learn 
from  Revelation.' 1 — And  Revelation  says,  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given."  Butler's  Anal.  Part  9.  c.  1. 

t  ' '  We  not  only  believe  it,  but  we  feel  it  too  j  we  feel  the  com«< 
fortable  influences,  the  sacred  emanations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
us ;  more  particularly  at  those  offices  of  devotion*  wherein  to 
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comes  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  He  will 
acquire  a  spiritual  understanding;*  his  rational 
faculty,  as  to  spiritual  matters,  will  be  sublimed  and 
refined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  those  voluminous,  far-fetched,  and  elaborate 
proofs  and  defences  of  Christianity  which  have  been 
enumerated,  in  a  long  catalogue,  by  Fabricius  ;  and 
which,  one  after  another,  like  abortive  productions, 
have  dropped  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  and  left 
Christianity  just  where  they  found  it.  Indeed,  as 
defences  of  this  kind  have  increased,  Christians 
appear  to  have  decreased.  The  cavils  introduced  for 
refutation  have  lived,  and  the  refutations  died  and 
been  forgotten. 

But  doctrines  which  cannot  be  refuted  by  Scrip- 
ture, are  sometimes  exploded  by  the  illiberal  means 
of  stigmatizing  them  with  an  offensive  or  unpopular 
name.  This  practice  has  always  been  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  diffusion  of  genuine  Christianity.  It 
causes  opinions  to  be  condemned  in  the  gross.  It 
induces  the  mind  of  the  careless  contemptuously  to 
reject  the  mass,  without  selecting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and,  indeed,  without  the  trouble  of  examina- 
tion. There  is  a  vicissitude  or  fashion  in  religious 
doctrines,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  dress  and  ex- 
ternal behaviour;    Such  a  book,  says  the  leader  of 

descends  upon  us  also,  as  he  did  once  upon  our  blessed  Saviour,  likd 
a  dove,  and  sheds  his  grace  upon  us,  in  some  measure,  with  those 
excellencies  which  become  the  sons  of  God. 

"  Or  rather,  he  descends  upon  us,  as  he  did  once  before,  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,  when  he  brought  beauty  and  order  upon 
that  which  before  was  nothing  but  deformity  and  confusion." 

Bishop  Hickman. 

*  Col.  i.  9.  "  We  pray  for  you  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding." 
— Again,  "  Consider  what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  under- 
standing in  all  things."  2  Tim.  ii»  1* 
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the;  day,  is  Armenian,  or  Calvinistical,  or  methodisti- 
cal,  and  it  must  be  cried  down  by  every  pamphleteer 
or  controversialist,  who  is  aspiring  to  favour  and 
preferment.  .  But  away  with  names,  and  the  petty 
distinctions  of  religious  party.  Are  you  a  Christian, 
or  wish  to  be  one,  in  deed,  not  in  word  only;  for 
the  sake  of  spiritual,;  not  temporal  purposes?  Then 
drop  your  prejudices,  and  seek  the  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  not  in  systems,  but  in  the  written  gospel, 
assisted  by  prayer,  and  the  pious  illustrations  of  men 
sincere  and  good,  however  they  may  have  been  re- 
viled or  neglected,  through  prejudice,  political  arti- 
fice, or  mistaken  zeal.  When  you  have  thus  found 
the  truth,  show  its  influence  by  your  charity.  Be 
united  to  all  Christians,  as  well  as  to  Christ ;  and 
beware  of  making  distinctions,  by  nicknames,  and 
thus  exciting  envy,  wrath,  malice,  which  are  of  a 
nature  opposite  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy, 
and  peace.  Good  men  should  join  in  a  firm  phalanx, 
that  the  evil  may  not  triumph  on  their  divisions.  Let 
all  who  are  united  under  the  banners  of  Christ,  hail 
one  another  as  brother. Christians,  though  they  may 
differ  on  the  subject  of  church  discipline,  rites,  cere- 
monies, or  even  non-essential  doctrine. 

"  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any 
comfort  in  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if 
any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be 
like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord,  and  of  one  mind/'* 

Let  us  consider  how  the  hard-hearted,  unconverted; 
depraved,  and  worthless  part  of  mankind  exult,  while 
Christians,  agreeing  in  essentials,  quarrel  and  revile 
each  other,  not  on  the  substance  of  religion,  but  on 
the  mere  shades  of  difference  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  indifference.  Let  not  the  Philistines  triumph.  Let 

*  Phil.  ii.  1,  2. 
VOL.  VII.  U 
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the  olive-bearing  army  of  peace-makers  be  combined 
under  the  banners  of  benevolence.  Theirs  is  an  un- 
bloody crusade  ;*  theirs  is  the  contest  of  love.  The 
victories  in  their  warfare  are  over  sin,  misery,  and 
death;  and  their  crown,  immortality.  Let  them  march 
on  to  the  soft  harmony  of  Hosannas  and  Hallelujahs, 
uninterrupted  by  the  discordant  din  of  angry  conten- 
tion. Are  you  a  sincere  believer  ?  a  lover  of  God 
and  mau  ?  I  salute  you  from  my  heart  as  my  brother 
in  Christ,  whether,  in  consequence  of  your  birth  and 
education,  you  formed  the  creed  you  utter  at  Rome, 
at  Geneva,  or  in  your  closet  at  home.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  centre  of  our  union ;  and  all  who  are  joined  to 
him,  must  be  associated  in  love. 

Under  the  illustrious  champions  of  Christianity, 
who  flourished  in  England  during  the  last  century,f 
great  were  the  triumphs  of  grace  over  human  obdu- 
racy. The  word  of  God  was  mighty,  and  cast  down 
imaginations. X  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  a  figura- 
tive sword,  the  only  one  approved  by  Christianity, 
wielded  by  men  who,  like  these,  fought  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  has  been  irresistible.  But  many,  since  their 
time,  have  let  it  rust  in  its  scabbard,  and  used,  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  the  wooden  batoon  of  heathen  ethics 
and  modern  philosophy,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight, 
beating  the  air,  to  the  amusement  of  the  indifferent 
or  unbelieving  spectator.    The  men  of  the  world, 

*  ((  The  pope  would  have  done  well  to  have  thrown  away  his 
keys,  (as  they  say  one  of  them  once  did,)  before  he  took  the  sword 
into  his  hands." 

t  "  But  now,"  says  Bp.  Warburton,  "  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  attended  with  ease  and  honour  ;  and  the  convic- 
tion, Which  the  weight  of  human  testimony,  and  the  conclusions  of 
human  reason,  afford  of  its  truth,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  sup- 
ort  us  in  our  religious  perseverance/*  Why  then  the  general 
netusy  in  France  and  partial  one  in  Great  Britain  ? 
*  X,  5.  iitakoytapovv,  which  we  render  im 
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who  laugh  at  religion,  and  the  pretended  philosophers, 
who  reason  against  it,  observing  that  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  was  no  longer  used,  came  forth  with  the 
renewed  and  increased  audacity  of  those  who  love  to 
display  their  prowess>  when  there  is  but  a  feeble  op- 
position. They  sang  the  song  of  victory,  and  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  Christianity,  conscious  of  the 
badness  of  her  cause,  had  surrendered  in  fact, 
though  she  still  kept  up  the  appearance  of  defence,  for 
the  sake  of  decency,  lucre,  and  political  deception. 
Infidelity  plumed  herself  on  her  fancied  conquest, 
and  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  sway  her  sceptre 
over  the  most  polished  countries  of  Christendom.  In 
France,  at  last,  she  flatters  herself  she  has  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  silenced  her  opponent  for  ever. 

Let  us  mark  and  deplore  the  consequence  to  morals 
and  society.  Extreme  selfishness,  pride,  vanity,  envy, 
malice,  hardness  of  heart,  fraud,  cunning,  and  the 
false  varnish  of  external  decorum,  hiding  internal 
deformity,  have  remarkably  prevailed  in  recent  times, 
in  the  most  polished  regions,  rendering  man,  as  an 
individual,  wretched  and  contemptible,  and  society 
comfortless  and  insecure.  The  human  race  has  de- 
generated, in  proportion  as  faith  has  diminished. 
The  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  can  alone  dig- 
nify human  nature,  and  soften  and  liberalize  the 
obdurate,  contracted,  selfish  bosom  of  the  mere  na- 
tural animal,*  man,  has  not  been  sufficiently  diffused, 

*  I  hope  the  present  time  is  not  that  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  :  "  The  time  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
doctrine."  STiM.iv.  3. 

Men  who  preach  against  divine  grace,  may  be  said  to  be  those 
whom  Christ  addresses  in  these  words  : 

i  <'  Ye  ihut  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men ;  for  ye  nei- 
fin  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to 

Matt,  xxiii.  13  4. 

1*8  eternal  truth  is  its  foundation,  and  God's  Holy 

u2 
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since  it  has  been  fashionable  to  extol  natural  religion, 
by  depreciating  grace ;  arid  the  result  has  been,  a 
deplorable  profligacy  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

How  devoutly  then  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  this  true 
spirit  may  revive ;  that  the  divine  influence  of  the 
genuine  Gospel*  may  again  prevail,  and  melt  the 
heart  of  steel,  and  bow  the  stubborn  knees  of  the 
men  of  the  world,  and  the  wise  men  whom  the  world 
admires?  Behold  them  pursuing  their  own  petty, 
selfish,  sordid  purposes,  regardless  of  all  others, 
but  as  they  serve  their  own  interest  or  pleasure; 
neither  loving  God  nor  man,  and  depraved  to  a  nature 
almost  diabolical,  by  habits  of  fashionable  voluptu- 
ousness, selfishness,  and  cruelty,  authorized  by  the 
most  illustrious  examples  in  high  life.  Behold  this 
diabolical  character  transforming  itself  to  an  angel 
of  light,  by  studied  embellishments  and  polished 
manners,  in  which  truth,  honour,  and  benevolence 
are  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  basest  treachery, 
the  vilest  arts  of  dissimulation.  Behold  this  charac- 
ter recommended,  with  all  the  charms  of  language, 
by  one  of  the  first  noblemen,  wits,  and  writers  of 
the  times,  as  the  mark  of  the  most  solid  wisdom ; 
behold  it,  in  consequence  of  recommendation  so 
powerful,  spreading  among  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  diffusing  a  polished,  splendid  misery,  like  the 
shiuing  appearance  which  is  seen  on  masses  of  cor- 
ruption and  putrescence.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  says  our  Saviour;  evidently  meaning  the 
salt  that  is  to  preserve  the  world  from  a  corrupt 
state,  by  becoming  the  means  of  grace  to  those  who 
hear  you  preach  and  teach  the  true  doctrine.  How 
is  he  then  the  friend  of  man,  or  of  his  country,  who 
obstructs  the  prevalence  of  such  doctrine  ?  Yet  men, 

Spirit  its  guard,  neither  violence  nor  treachery  can  subvert  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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apparently  good  and  learned,  have  united  with  the 
unprincipled,  in  placing  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  diffusion  among  the  people. 

The  grace  of  God  is  favourable  to  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  the  state  ;  to  the  community,  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  by  teaching  virtue  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind  under  the  strongest  sanction.  "  The 
grace  of  God,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  teaches  us  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world."  Yet 
against  the  prevalence  of  this  grace  of  God,  ,  many 
pens  and  tongues  have  been  employed  during  the 
last  fourscore  years ;  the  pen  and  tongues,  not  of 
profligate  infidels  only,  but  of  divines,  teaching, 
for  Christianity,  a  moral  system  of  philosophy,  well 
known  long  before  the  nativity  of  Christ;*  and 

*  Yet  the  heathens  themselves,  mere  moralists  as  they  are  often 
considered,  had  an  idea  of  the  divine  energy.  Remarkable  are  the 
words  of  Maximus  Tyrius. 

"  Do  you  wonder  that  God  was  present  with  Socrates,  friendly, 
and  prophetic  of  futurity — an  inmate  of  his  mind  ? — A  man,  he 
was,  pure  in  his  body,  good  in  his  soul,  exact  in  the  conduct  of  his 
life,  masterly  in  thinking,  eloquent  in  speaking,  pious  towards 
God,  and  holy  towards  men." 

The  doctrine  of  divine  assistance,  or  of  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  heavenly  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man,  is  so  far  from  unrea- 
sonable, that  it  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
reason,  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity. 

"  The  vestiges  of  this  sublime  truth  are  to  be  traced  in  aU  na- 
tions, ages,  and  religions,  and,"  says  a  celebrated  author,  "  they 
are  emanations  of  the  antediluvian  tradition,  more  or  less  disguised 
and  adulterated." 

The  heathens  did  not  affirm  that  the  knowledge  they  possessed 
of  theology  was  derived  to  them  from  reason ;  for  Plato  expressly 
says  it  is  Qetvv  ei$  AvOpwirov?  doais,  the  gift  of  gods  to  men,— the 
effect  of  divine  communication.  They  deemed  it  supernatural, 
that  reason  should  discover  the  will  of  God  $  a  gift  above  nature, 
(Stvpeav  vwep  (j>vaiv  vitcwoav  ttjv  (fivaiv,)  and  overcoming  nature  in  its 
present  state  of  imbecility.  The  dead  may  as  easily  arise  and  walk, 
as  the  mind  of  man,  fallen,  as  it  is,  into  a  state  of  spiritual  death, 
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thus  rendering,  as  far  as  their  efforts  could  prevail, 
his  gospiei  a  superfluous,  and  even  ugly  excrescence 
upon  it. 

raise  itself  to  God  and  a  divine  life..  Nothing  can  enable  man  to  do 
those  things  which  are  above  his  natural  powers,  but  supernatural 
aid,  and  that  must  come  from  the  influence  of  the  Deity. 

It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  mark  the  discordant  and  incon- 
•Utent  opinions  of  celebrated  heathens  on  the  subject  of  divine 
assistance. 

"  Bonus  vir  sine  Deo  nemo  est** — No  man  is  a  good  man  without 
the  assistance  of  God.  Seneca,  Epist.  41. 

u  Miraris  hominem  ad  Deos  ire?  Deus  ad  homines,  into  (quod pro* 
priw  $*t)  in  homines  venit  :  nulla  sine  Deo  mens  bona  est.  Ascenden* 
tibut  manum  porrignnt" — Do  you  wonder  that  man  goes  to  God  ? 
Why,  God  comes  to  man  j  nay,  (which  is  nearer  still,)  enters  intQ 
him,  No  man  has  a  good  mind  without  God.  When  men  endea- 
vour to  climb  up  to  heaven,  the  gods  extend  a  band  to  help  them 
thither.  Epist.  73. 

"  Deus  in  humano  corpore  hospitans" — God  dwelling  in  the 
human  body.  Epist.  31. 

Yet  this  same  philosopher  says,  in  another  place,  €€  Est  aliquid 
quo  sapiens  antecedat  Deum.  Ille  natures  beneficio,  non  suo,  sapiens 
est.  In  one  respect  a  philosopher  excels  God.  God  is  obliged  to 
nature  for  his  wisdom,  and  cannot  help  being  so.  The  philosopher 
thanks  himself  only."  Epist.  53. 

;  "  Atque  hoc  quidem  omnes  mortales  sic  habent  externas  commodi- 
tates,  vineta,  segetes,  oliveta,  ubertatem  frugum  et  fructuum,  omnem 
ienique  commoditatem,  prosperitatemque  vita,  a  Diis  se  habere ;  vir- 
tutem  autem  nemo  unquam  acceptam  Deo  retulit.  Nimiritm  recth 
Propter  virtutem  enim  jure  laudamur,  et  in  virtute  recte  gloriamur. 
Quod  non  contingeret,  si  id  donum  a  Deo,  non  a  nobis  haberemus.  At 
vero  aut  honoribus  audi,  aut  re  familiari,  aut  si  aliud  quippiam  nacti 
sumtis  fortuiti  boni,  depulimus  mali,  cum  Diis  gratias  agimus,  turn  nihil 
ndsir<e_  laudi  assumptum  arbitramur.  Num  quis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset, 
gratias  Diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  quod  dives,  qubd  honoratus,  qubd  inco* 
lumis.    Ad  rem  autem  ut  redeam,  judicium  hoc  omnium  mortalium  est, 

forlunam  a  Deo  petendam,  a  seipso  sumendam  esse  sapientiam."  All 

Mankind  hold  the  opinion,  that  external  advantages,  such  as  vine- 
'  ,  corn  fields,  olive  gardens,  abundance  of  nil  the  various  fruits 
e  earth,  lastly  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  accommodation 
rosperity  of  life,  is  derived  from  the  Gods  ;  but  no  man  ever 
] i imsetf  indebted  to  God  for  hi*  virtue.  Undotibt- 
Ut  U  right  and  reasonable,    For  we  are  properly 
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There  is  a  kind  of  wisdom,  we  are  told  on  the 
best  authority,  "  which  descendeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish."*  No  wonder  that 
men,  who  are  taught,  by  their  instructors,  to  pursue 
this  wisdom,  and,  in  effect,  to  reject  the  gospel  at 
the  very  moment  they  are  solemnly  professing  it, 
should  become  (like  the  wisdom  which  they  cultivate, 
and  which  the  Apostle  so  strongly  reprobates)  earthly, 

commended  for  our  virtue,  and  we  justly  glory  in  our  virtue  3  whiqh 
could  not  be,  if  it  were  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  a  possession  derived 
entirely  from  ourselves.  But  different  is  the  case  when  we  receive 
any  accession  of  honour  and  fortune,  or  if  we  get  any  unlookedr 
for  advantage,  or  avoid  any  imminent  evil  \  for  then,  as  we  thank 
God  for  it,  so  we  assume  no  merit  or  praise  to  ourselves  on  the 
occasion. 

Did  any  man  ever  return  thanks  to  the  Gods  that  he  was  a  good 
man  ?  No  $  he  returns  thanks  to  the  Gods  because  he  is  a  rich  man, 
because  he  has  received  some  public  honour,  or  because  he  enjoys 
a  state  of  safety. 

To  return  then  to  the  point  I  am  maintaining.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  mankind,  that  success  or  good  fortune  in  the  world 
is  to  be  sought  of  God,  but  that  wisdom  is  to  be  derived  from  one's 
self  entirely.  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  c.  36, 

€<  Multos  et  nostra  civitas  et  Gracia  tvlit  singulares  viros  quorum 
neminem,  nisi  juvante  Deo,  talem  fuisse  credendum  est** — Our 
country  (Rome)  as  well  as  Greece  has  produced  many  extraordinary 
men,  not  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  would  ever  have  been  such,  but 
by  the  assistance  of  God.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2. 

"  Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  usquam  fuit** — 
No  man  was  ever  a  great  man  without  something  of  divine  inspir- 
ation. Cic. 

"  Hie  est  quisquam  gentis  ullius  qui  ducem  naturam  nactus  ad  virtu- 
tempervenire  potest?" — Is  there  any  man  of  any  country  in  the  world 
who  by  the  mere  guidance  of  Nature  could  attain  to  virtue  ? 

Cic.  Leg. 

Both  Cicero's  and  Seneca's  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tradictory. 

€€  Akeovrai  J[vva»fU)vurTov  Oeov  teat  gvWrjirropot*'  —  Men  stand  in 
need  of  God  as  an  assistant  and  cooperator.    Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  22. 

Simplicius,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  maintain,  in 
Jhe  Jpost  express  terms,  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence. 
'+ JukSj  iii.  15. 
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sensual;  devilish.  Much  of  the  profligacy  of  man- 
ners in  the  present  century  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
desertion  of  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
teaching  of  a  Christianity  which  has  not  the  savour 
of  life,  and  was  unknown  in  England  at  the  re- 
formation. 

"  Earthly,  sensual,  devilish,"  are  the  epithets 
which  the  Apostle  uses :  now  let  us  turn  from  the 
written  book  to  the  living  world.  Can  any  impartial 
observer  deny,  without  affected  candour,  that  there 
are  many  whose  conduct  deserves  these  epithets? 
and  can  he  deny,  that  they  are  chiefly  among  persons 
who  seem  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  and  to 
be  unbelievers  in  Revelation,  though  perhaps  con- 
formists to  the  church  ?  Such  persons  seem  to  delight 
in  evil ;  and,  like  the  being  from  whom  the  last  of 
these  epithets  is  taken,  to  go  about,  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour.*  No  man  can  be  much  conversant 
in  any  business  in  the  world,  especially  when  there 
is  competition,  without  meeting  with  men  who  hesitate 
at  no  falsehood  or  baseness,  and  with  whom  it  is 
never  safe  to  have  either  conversation  or  transaction. 
Plausibly  pretending  to  courteousness,  to  friend- 
ship, to  everything  just,  right,  and  amiable,  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive  and  to  injure.  They  will  do 
wanton  mischief,  for  its  own  sake.  They  will  not 
only  demolish  the  fair  fabric  of  another's  happiness, 
but  laugh  over  the  ruins  which  they  have  made. 

How  beneficial  would  it  be  for  such  persons,  and 
for  society,  if  their  hearts  were  renewed  by  regene- 

*  Read,  in  the  following  description  from  Scripture,  how  men 
once  degenerated,  when  estranged  from  God. 

"  So  that  there  reigned  in  ail  men,  without  exception,  blood, 
manslaughter,  theft,  and  dissimulation ;  corruption,  unfaithfulness, 
tumults,  perjury,  disquieting  of  good  men,  forgetfulness  of  good 
turns,  defiling  of  souls,  changing  of  kind,  disorder  in  marriages, 
adultery,  and  shameless  uncleanness."        Wisdom,  xiv.  23— -29. 
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rating  grace ;  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  there  really  is  something  more  desirable  than 
Mammon ;  something  that  contributes  more  to  hap- 
piness, and  the  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  life,  than 
show,  equipage,  living  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and 
the  indulgence  of  an  unfeeling,  self-idolizing  vanity, 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  justice,  mercy,  and  every 
thing  that  gives  solid  satisfaction  and  real  dignity. 
The  grace  of  God  would  even  adorn  them,  make 
them  more  estimable  and  honourable  than  the  longest 
series  of  unmeaning  titles,  the  most  brilliant  gems  in 
a  coronet,  the  most  magnificent  houses  and  parks, 
and  most  gaily-painted  vehicles.  It  would  do  more ; 
it  would  liberalize  and  soften  their  hearts,  and  make 
them  men,  such  as  the  Creator  intended  them  to  be, 
feelingly  alive  to  the  charms  of  goodness,  and  to 
the  touch  of  sympathy.  The  film*  would  be  removed 
from  their  eyes ;  and  while  they  consulted  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  others  they  would  see  the  things 
that  belong  unto  their  own.  The  horizon  of  their 
mental  vision,  now  all  sombrous  and  cloudy,  would 
be  beautifully  serene.  The  stream  of  their  lives, 
now  a  desolating  torrent,  abruptly  dashing  and  foam- 
ing over  its  banks,  would  flow  in  its  proper  channel, 
smooth  and  clear,  blest  and  blessing  in  its  course. 

Surely  every  thinking  and  good-natured  mortal, 
who  observes  what  a  despicable  and  detestable,  or 
rather  pitiable  object,  a  man  becomes,  however 
elevated  his  rank  and  affluent  his  fortune,  when  his 
heart  is  hardened,  and  he  feels  no  sentiment  of  love 

*  €€  If  the  world  have  got  possession,  talk  no  more  of  your  ques- 
tions, shut  your  bibles,  read  no  more  the  word  of  God  to  them  $ 
worldly  affections  hinder  true  understanding  of  religion." 

Bishop  Taylor. 

"  Demas/'  says  St.  Paul,  "  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved 
this  present  world/' 
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to  God,  or  kindness  to  his  fellow-creatures,  must 
wish  to  promote,  and  gladly  cooperate  with  others 
in  promoting,  the  prevalence  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  This  alone,  operating  by  grace,  can  re- 
store the  depraved,  fallen,  wretched  creature,  become, 
by  his  perverseness,  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  to  hi* 
proper  rank,  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  and  to 
unspeakable  happiness  for  which  he  was  intended  by 
divine  benevolence. 

Mine  is  an  humble  attempt  to  promote  the  preva- 
lence of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.    In  recom- 
mending the  doctrine  which  this  book  particularly 
enforces,  I  know  that  I  am  justified  by  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures,* by  the  church,  by  the  tenets  of  the  most  learned 
and  virtuous  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  greatest  di- 
vines of  this  country,  who  have  displayed  their  abili- 
ties either  by  the  press  or  the  pulpit.  I  claim  no  me- 
rit, but  that  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  true  and 
most  momentous  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
neglect  and  contempt  in  which  it  has  been  involved, 
during  this  century,  by  false  policy  and  partiality, 
expressing  their  rancorous  hatred  to  sects,  deemed, 
at  various  times,  injurious  to  certain  worldly  interests 
and  temporary  purposes  of  state.    Christianity  itself 
has  been  wounded  by  weapons,  aimed  only  at  men, 
whose  political  sentiments  might  perhaps  be  wrong, 
though  their  religions  were,  for  the  most  part,  strictly 
conformable  to  Scripture,f  and  beneficial  to  every 
community. 

*  "  He  who  doubts  it,  quarrels  not  with  our  creed,  but  our 
grammar  j  and  instead  of  going  to  church  to  be  instructed  better, 
he  ought  to  be  sent  to  school."  Bp.  Hickman. 

"  The  pure  word  of  God  neither  is  nor  has  been  the  sole  criterion 
of  orthodoxy." 

t  Many  who  dislike  the  discipline  and  communion  of  our  church; 
firmly  adhere  to  the  articles  of  it. 
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I  confess  myself,  in  this  attempt,  to  be  only  the 
pupil  of  those  great  masters  whose  opinions  I  have 
copiously  cited,  that  they  may  be  both  an  ornament 
and  defence  to  ray  imperfect  manual  of  Christian 
Philosophy.  Some  of  the  greatest  deceased  divines 
of  the  church  of  England,  next  to  the  Scriptures, 
are  my  chief  authority.  Happy  am  I  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  such  instructors;  men,  whose  learning  and 
abilities  were  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  whose  piety 
and  goodness  of  hfeart  seem  to  have  vied,  for  excel- 
lence, with  their  vigorous  understandings,  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  scriptural  theology.  It  is  honour 
enough  to  be  merely  instrumental  in  republishing 
their  salutary  doctrines,  and  giving  them  the  incon- 
siderable sanction  of  my  public,  though  single  vote. 
If  they  were  now  alive,  they  would  be  most  anxiously 
diligent,  in  the  present  state  of  Christianity,  in  ex- 
citing the  true  spirit  of  vital  and  experimental  religion. 
Never  was  there  more  occasion  for  their  zeal  and 
activity  than  now ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  their 
mode  of  recommending  Christianity  was  a  right 
mode,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  has  the  test 
of  experience  in  its  favour. 

.  The  feet  is  incontrovertible,  that  in  their  times  it 
was  greatly  successful.  The  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, during  their  ministry  of  the  gospel,  mightily 
grew  and  prevailed.  Infidelity  was  uncommon  and 
infaiqous ;  and  the  mild,  meek,  placid  temper  of  the 
gospel  was  deemed,  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  not  only  conducive  to  happiness,  but  orna- 
mental. Religious  grace  was  valued  above  all  grace- 
ful accomplishments.  Men  gloried  in  maintaining, 
openly  and  consistently,  the  Christian  character ; 

If  gome  appear  to  think  the  husk  and  shell  of  more  value  than 
the  kernel,  is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  warped  in 
their  judgment  of  things  by  some  corrupt  principle,  some  narrow, 
worldly  motive } 
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and  the  force  of  truth,  not  weakened  by  false  politics, 
made  it  even  a  fashion. 

I  have  laboured  to  revive  the  principles  of  those 
times;  not  without  a  hope,  that  they  may  have 
similar  success  in  our  day,  if  duly  encouraged  by 
high  example.  Men  are  doubtless,  now  as  well  as 
ever,  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  if  properly 
enforced  on  evangelical  authority.  The  times,  it  is 
said,  are  altered ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
men  make  the  times,  and  that  men  are  very  much 
modelled  by  books  and  all  public  instruction. 

It  is  certainly  unwise,  in  the  present  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  Christendom,  to  neglect  or  discoun- 
tenance any  mode  of  effectually  disseminating  and 
confirming  the  Christian  faith,  more  especiallj-  a 
mode  which  like  this  has  in  past  times  been  found 
successful,  and  is  authorized  by  Scripture. 

For  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  what  is  in- 
deed sufficiently  evident,  that  I  have  been  in  search 
of  truth,  not  of  favour  or  advantage.  I  have  deemed 
religion  lovely  enough  to  be  wedded  without  a  dowry. 
I  have  had  no  sinister  view,  but  have  employed  my 
hours  of  leisure  in  a  way  which  I  thought  might  be 
most  beneficial  to  my  fellow-creatures  and  my  country. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  doctrine ;  if  my  great  masters 
have  instructed  me  erroneously,  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  shall  rejoice  to  be  better  informed.  I  will  say, 
with  the  poet,  addressing  the  Father  of  Lights, 
"  If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay  $ 
If  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way." 

In  the  mean  time,  I  make  this  offering  to  my  fellow- 
mortals,  labouring,  like  myself,  in  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, though,  many  of  them,  in  a  different  mode; 
and  1  dedicate  it,  with  sincere  devotion,  to  truth, 

PIETY,  AND  PEACE. 
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No.  I. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  one  or  two  Objections  in  Mr.  Paine  s  last 
Pamphlet,  against  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  much  against  my  opinion  of  propriety  to  re- 
commend to  public  notice  the  writings  of  infidels, 
by  animadverting  upon  them ;  it  is  still  more  so,  to 
quote  their  cavils,  though  with  an  intent  to  refute 
them.  What  is  this,  indeed,  but  to  contribute  to 
the  dissemination  of  their  errors,  while  it  gratifies 
their  vanity  ?  Mr.  Gibbon  avowed  that  fame  was  his 
object ;  and  it  may  be  suspected,  that  the  greater 
part  of  sceptical  or  infidel  writers  are  pleased  with 
those  answers  and  refutations,  which,  though  they 
are  meant  to  discountenance  them,  yet  do,  in  fact, 
contribute,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  their  publi- 
city, notoriety,  or,  as  they  may  conceive,  to  their 
glory. 

■  But  with  respect  to  Mr.  Paine,  his  notoriety  is 
already  so  great,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  increase; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  his  infidel 
writings  will  attract  general  notice,  at  least  among 
the  lower  classes,  without  any  aid  from  controversial 
opposition.  I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  do  no  harm, 
if,  unfortunately,  I  should  do  no  good,  by  making  one 
or  two  remarks  on  his  recent  attack  on  Christianity. 

Mr.  Paine  is  supposed,  by  his  partisans,  to  have 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  revealed  religion.  His 
blows,  indeed,  are  violent;  but  they  miss  their  aim. 
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His  weapon  is  blunted  and  repelled,  by  striking 
against  a  solid  substance.  Many  such  strokes  have, 
at  various  times,  been  levelled  at  Christianity ;  but 
the  hardy  tree,  rooted  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  Heaven,  has  vegetated 
with  fresh  vigour,  and,  after  the  operation  of  lop- 
ping, diffused  its  branches  with  additional  luxuri- 
ance. 

In  Mr.  Paine's  theological  works  there  is,  indeed, 
little  novelty.    His  objections  have  been  frequently 
considered,  and,  for  the  most  part,  removed.  They 
are,  however,  new  to  the  young  and  the  unlearned*' 
who  seldom  possess  time,  books,  or  inclination,  suf- 
ficient to  qualify  them  as  judges  of  their  solidity. 
Mr.  Paine's  political  opinions  contribute  much  to 
recommend,  among  many,  his  theological ;  and  thus 
party  zeal  is  unfortunately  excited  in  favour  of  reli- 
gious scepticism  or  actual  infidelity.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  peculiar  to  the  present  times  and  circum- 
stances, there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
Mr.  Paine's  theological  pamphlet  is  too  favourably 
received  ;  and  that  it  will  contribute  to  diffuse  licen-* 
tiousness,  both  of  principles  and  practice.    It  is  not 
from  real  novelty,  or  the  peculiar  ability  of  the 
author,  but  from  temporary  circumstances,  that  it 
will  derive  its  malignant  efficacy.  I  am  not  presump- 
tuous enough  in  my  own  powers,  to  suppose  myself 
able  to  counteract  it.    But  I  have  attempted  it 
throughout  this  book,  not  doubting  that  some  of 
those  many  learned  and  ingenious  divines,  who,  by 
their  high  situation  in  the  church,  enjoy  ample  lei- 
sure, possess  extensive  libraries,  and  all  other  op- 
portunities for  information,  will  step  forward  to 
oppose  an  attack,  which  tends  to  undermine  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  visible  church,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, must  render  their  high  offices  not  only  super- 
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fluous,  but  ridiculous ;  their  dignities  hot  only  badges 
of  folly,  but,  which  is  worse,  of  knavish  hypocrisy, 

Mr.  Paine  is  an  additional  instance  to  prove  that 
men,  deeply  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  considering  its  politics  as  matters  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  only  importance,  usually  bring  with  them 
dispositions  to  the  study  of  Christianity,  which 
render  them  blind  to  its  evidence  and  excellence. 
They  come  with  a  pride  and  confidence  in  their  own 
reason,  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Heaven,  who  resisteth  the  proud,  and 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  not  being  of  this  world, 
they  view  it  as  aliens,  not  only  with  indifference,  but 
disaffection.  Indeed,  they  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  study,  as  they  ought,  the  nature  of  its 
transcendent  polity. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  and  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  that  men  are  apt  to  condemn  what  they 
do  not  understand.  Mr.  Paine,  indeed,  is  not  defi- 
cient in  understanding.  He  has  given  indubitable 
proofs  of  great  sagacity ;  but  his  sagacity,  applied 
to  religion,  is  that  of  the  natural  man,  as  the  Apostle 
describes  him.  There  is  a  spiritual  understanding ; 
an  understanding  irradiated  by  divine  grace,  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  without 
which  a  man  is  scarcely  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  gospel,  as  it  is  grace  and  truth,  than  the  blind  to 
decide  on  the  beauty  of  a  picture*  He  may  descant 
on  words  and  syllables.  He  may  view  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  critic,  a  logician,  an  historian ; 
but  there  is  a  veil  on  his  heart,  which  prevents  him 
from  perceiving  that  witness  or  testimony  of  Ihe 
Spirit,  which  carries  conviction,  in  defiance  of  all 
difficulties  and  obscurities  in  the  letter.  The  gospel 
is  the  ministration  of  spirit  and  life,  and  the  power 
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of  God  unto  salvation.  This  power  of  God  is  not  to 
be  limited  in  its  action,  to  the  ability  of  any  man,  or 
set  of  men,  to  suggest  or  answer  objections  to  any 
particular  portions  of  the  Scripture.  It  shines  on, 
however  men  may  cavil.  Like  the  moon.,  it  conti- 
nues to  illuminate  the  night,  unaffected  by  the  poor 
ignorant  animals  who  bark  at  the  benign  radiance; 
There  is  internal  evidence  in  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet, 
that  he  is  unhappily  unacquainted  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  the  power  of  God,  as  it  is 
described  in  the  gospel,  and  experienced  by  true 
believers.  He  is  out  of  his  province,  where  he  treats 
of  theology,  and  resembles  the  philosopher  of  anti- 
quity, who  gave  lectures  to  Hannibal  on  the  art  of 
war. 

Mr.  Paine  is  not  only  ignorant  of  Christianity ;  lie 
is  prejudiced  against  it.  His  politics  appear  to  him 
incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  church ;  and  to 
undermine  the  church,  he  levels  his  blow  at  the 
whole  of  Christianity.  He  pierces  Christ,  to  stab 
the  priesthood  through  his  sides. 

As  the  policy  of  monarchical  countries  has  made 
the  church  an  ally  of  the  state,  he  endeavours  to 
weaken  the  state,  by  demolishing  its  ally.  Religion 
in  France,  corrupted  by  political  artifice,  and  de- 
praved by  superstition,  was  favourable  to  slavery.  He 
transfers  his  hatred  from  religion  so  abused,  to  all 
religion  but  Deism.  He  considers  revelation  as  a 
mere  state  contrivance  ;  not  aware  that  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Christ  subsist,  independently  of  all 
external  authority,  iu  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers, 
in  every  clime,  united  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  under 
their  king  and  priest,  Jesis  Christ.  The  living 
temple  of  the  human  heart  would  still  stand,  if  all 
the  temples  of  stone,  in  the  violent  aud  wicked  con- 
tentions of  politicians,  were  demolished  and  swept 
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away '  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  The  whole 
legions  of  France,  supposing  them  united  under  the 
banners' of  Mr.  Paine,  (and  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  whole  of  that  nation,  or  even  a  majority, 
would  enlist  in  the  cause  of  infidelity,)  would  be  un- 
able to  destroy  this  temple,  not  made  with  hands, 
not  cemented  with  mortar,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
holiness  and  love.  But  Mr.  Paine's  prejudice  against 
local  churches, v  (all  which  have  been  corrupted,) 
leads  him,  most  unjustly  and  unphilosophically,s  to 
hate  the  truly  catholic  invisible  church,  which  is  far 
above  the  politics  of  this  world,  and  too  pure  to 
admit  the  abuses  introduced  by  despotism  and 
knavery  imposing  upon  folly. 

Mr.  Paine  takes  what  has  been  called  "  a  short 
method,"  with  the  Christians,  or  supporters  of  Chris* 
tianity.  =  He  goes  through  and  explodes  the  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  iu  the  pages  of  a 
trivial  pamphlet.  My  limits  will  not,  at  present, 
suffer  me  to  enter  on  the  objections  which  he  makes 
to  the  Old  Testament. 

I  am  more  particularly  concerned,  as  indeed  are 
all  Christians,  with  the  New  Testament :  and  not  so 
much  with  the  letter,  as  with  the  spirit.  Mr. 
Paine's  cavils  against  the  letter  have  been  often 
made,  and  well  refuted.  I  beg  the  reader,  who  is 
nQt  firmly  settled  in  the  faith  by  better  evidence  than 
any  human  learning  can  afford,  to  study  with  atten- 
tion adequate  to  the  important  subject,  Dr.  Townson 
and  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Gospels,  and  Mr.  West  on 
the  Resurrection.*  He  will  conclude,  from  a  persual 
of  their  excellent  books,  that  there  is  -  cause  suffi- 
cient for  every  pious,  humble  man  to  give  his  full 
assent  to  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  Gospel  history 

*  Dr. .  Trapp  on  the  Gospels,  is  a  very  useful .  book  for  the 
unlearned. 
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.1.   i  .diUi»  co  rest  in  hope,  and  to  abound 
.  .  '  <v.  i  aim  w  ish  Mr.  Paine  a  better  mind,  and 
la      Jooks  to  take  their  natural  course,  as 
.  nv.  *awe  kind  have  done,  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
-l:.Ui  aavert  only  to  one  or  two  principal  objec- 
.      uaae  by  Mr.  Paine,  leaving  the  rest  to  those 
.  o  .  \cd  and  delight  in  critical  theology.  From 
specimen  I  give,  I  mean  no  more  than  that  the 
\oungor  unlearned  reader  should  see  that  Mr.  Paine 
is  not  yet  entitled  to  the  epithet  bestowed  on  one  of 
the  schoolmen,  that  of  irrefragabius,  or  the  un- 
answerable. 

1  pass  by  the  indecency  and  blasphemy  of  the 
iutroductory  objections  which  he  makes  to  the  New 
Testament,  with  a  contemptuous  silence.  All  that 
is  advanced  on  this  occasion,  has  been  well  con- 
sidered and  answered,  long  before  Mr.  Paine  was 
brought  into  existence. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Townson,  for  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  difference  in  the  genealogies  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke; 
though  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  pre- 
sently. In  the  mean  time,  I  proceed  to  the  general 
objection.  The  general  objection  to  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history  is  made  by  Mr.  Paine  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  presumption  is,"  says  he,  "  that  the  books 
called  the  Evangelists,  and  ascribed  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  were  not  written  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  that  they  are  imposi- 
tions. The  disordered  state  of  the  history,  in  these 
few  books,  the  silence  of  one  book  upon  matters  re- 
lated in  another,  and  the  disagreement  that  is  to  be 
found  among  them,  implies  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tions of  some  uncoimected  individuals,  many  years 
after  the  things  they  pretend  to  relate;  each  of 
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Whom  made  his  own  legend ;  and  not  the  writings 
or  men,  living  intimately  together,  as  the  men  called 
the  Apostles  are  supposed  to  have  done  j  in  fine, 
that  they  are  manufactured,  as  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  been*  by  other  persons  than  those 
whose  names  they  bear." 

'This  paragraph  evinces  Mr.  Paine's  ignorance  of 
the  dates  of  the  Gospels'  publication,  the  particular 
occasions  on  which  they  were  written,  and  the  pecu- 
liar scope  or  purpose  of  each  writer,  It  is  an  allowed 
truth,  that  all  the  Evangelists  wrote  a  considerable 
time  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  at  different 
periods,  for  different  purposes,  from  different  places, 
to  different"  descriptions  of  men ;  all  which  the 
reader  may  see  weir  explained  in  Dr.  Townson's 
Discourses  on  the  Gospel. 

But  for  the  sake  of  readers  busily  engaged  in  the 
world,  who  may  not  have  read,  or  be  inclined  to 
read,  Dr.  Townson's,  or  other  books  on  the  subject, 
I  will  submit  a  few  considerations,  which,  I  think, 
will  remove  this  general  objection,  which  arises 
chiefly  from  "  the  silence  of  one  book  upon  matters 
related  in  the  other." 

The  Times  and  Places  of  writing  the  Four  Gospels 
were  as  follows : 

.  From  our  Lord's 

P^ce.  Ascension. 

St.  Matthew's  Judea,  64  yrs. 

St.  Mark's,  Rome,  64 

St.  Luke's,  Greece,  64 

St  John's,  Ephesus,  68 

Or,  according  to  Dr.  Owen, 
St  Matthew's,  -  -  -  -  Jerusalem,  for  the 

use  of  the  Jewish  converts,   -  -  -  38 

St  Luke's,  Corinth,  for  the 

use  of  tlie  Gentile  converts,  -  -  53 

x2 
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_     .      '     ■       '  •  Frdm  our  Lord's 

Gospel*.*  Place.  •  Ascension. 

St.  Mark's,  Rome,  for  the  use 

of  Christians  at  large,  63 

St  John's,  Ephesus,  to  confute 

the  heresy  of  Cerinthus,  69 

The  times  of  writing  are  differently  given  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Mill,  in  hip .  Prolegomena  to  the  New 
Testament:  thus, 

From  the  Ascension. 

St.  Matthew  wrote  61 

St.  Mark,  63 

St.  Luke,  .  -  -  64 

St.  John,.   -   97 

Each  of  the  Evangelists  had  a  particular  view  or 
intention  in  writing  his  Gospel  history ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  calculated  it  for  general  information  in 
all  ages  of  militant  Christianity. 

By  the  way,  I  must  observe,  that  the  distance  of 
time,  from  our  Lord's  ascension,  to  the  writing  of 
the  Gospels,  (erroneously  stated  by  Dr.  Watts,  in 
the  quotation  from  him  in  the  preceding  pages,) 
furnishes  me  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  main 
doctrine.  During  sixty,  seventy,  or  perhaps  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  Christianity  flourished  without  the 
assistance  of  any  written  Gospel.  This  must  have 
been  by  the  Spirit's  immediate  influence.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  when  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were 
written,  any  of  the  Gospels,  which  we  now  have, 
were  extant  or  known.  They  are  not  mentioned, 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  them,  in  the  Epistles. 
Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  Epistles,  that  there  were 
large  churches  or  societies  of  Christians — without 
a  written  Gospel— except  that  which  was  written 
on  the  heart  of  the  humble  believer  by  the  Spirit's 
ministration, 
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To  return  to  Mr.  Paine's  objection,  concerning 
the  "silence  of  one  Gospel  on  matters  related  in 
another."  f 

This  will  not  appear  at  all  wonderful,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  to  the  Jews  only; 
St.  Mark,  (under  the  dictation  of  St.  Peter,)  to  all 
Christians ;  St.  Luke,  to  the  gentile  converts  ;  -  St. 
John,  to  certain  heretics,  who  denied  the  preexist- 
ence  and  divinity  of  Christ;  and  that  they  wrote  at 
very  distant  places,  and  at  very  different  times, 
under  circumstances  probably  no  less  various.  But 
to  be  a  little  more  particular.  St.  Matthew  wrote 
at  Jerusalem,  to  the  Jews  only;  those,  I  mean,  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  converted  to  Christianity.  As 
they  lived  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  *  many  of 
them  had  probably  observed-  our  Saviour,  and  heard 
his  discourses,  he  omitted  many  things,  as  well 
known  to  them,  and  mentioned  others  with  a  concise- 
ness which  he  would  not  have  approved,  had  he  been 
writing  to  foreigners,  or  persons  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  subjects  of  his  history.  The  other  Evan- 
gelists very  properly  vary  from  him  in  explaining 
what  he  left  less  distinct,  in  expatiating  where  he 
observes  a  brevity,  in  adding  what  he  omitted;  as 
was  reasonable,  since  they  wrote  considerably  after 
him,  and  to  persons,  who,  it  must  be  supposed,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  customs,  the  language,  and 
even  the  country  of  Judea. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Gospels,  if  the  writers  thus  conducted  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  human  prudence  V  I  answer, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Townson,  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
sanctified  their,  hearts  with  a  lively  and  powerful 
sense  of  spiritual  things ;  enlightened  their  minds 
with  a  just  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  endued 
them  with  wisdom,  (or  prudence,)  to  relate  the  life 
of  Christ  in  a  manner  becoming  the  subject,  and 
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suitable  to  their  several  designs:  and  these  gifts, 
which  exalted  the  natural  powers  of  their  minds, 
without  destroying  them,  would  produce  verity  and 
propriety,  but  not  identity  of  relation."  They  report- 
ed such  words  and  deeds,  as  conduced  to  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  or  establishing  the  persons  whom 
they  immediately  addressed  ;  while  the  Spirit  of  God 
took  care  that  the  whole  of  their  history,  as  con- 
tained in  four  narratives,  should  convey  information 
sufficient,  in  all  necessary  points,  not  only  for  their 
own  age,  but  for  all  ages  of  Christianity. 

"  They  vary,"  says  the  objector,  "  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  true  and  faithful  narrators."*  But 
in  what  do  they  vary  ?  Does  one  of  them  say  that  our 
Saviour  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
did  not  ?  Do  they  vary  in  any  important  point  of 
doctrine  ?  No :  but  they  vary  in  a  few  historical 
circumstances,  which  affect  not  the  main  purpose  in 
the  smallest  degree.  Their  variations  in  non-essen- 
tials, and  their  agreement  in  essentials,  is  a  mark  of 
veracity.  Their  variations  prove  that  they  did  not 
write  in  concert,  or  with  a  design  to  deceive ;  for  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have 
avoided  what  would  expose  them  immediately  to  the 
objections  of  their  opponents ;  and  their  agreement 
in  essentials,  in  the  grand  purpose  of  showing  that 
Man  was  to  be  favoured  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a 
proof  that  Providence  superintended  them ;  and  that 
they  were  so  strongly  convinced  of  this  truth,  and 
had  it  so  present  to  their  minds,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  omit  it,  or  vary  in  it,  however  else  they 
might  vary. 

Theophylact  says,  very  sensibly,  At'  avro  tovto  fiaWov 

*  "  Neque  enim  continuo  vacillat  totius  scriptures  auctoritas,  skuti 
variet  vel  in  verbis  vel  in  sensu.    Spiritus  ille  Divinus,  mentium  apo$m 
toUcarum  moderator,  passus  est  suos  ignorare  quccdam  et  labi." 
.     .  Erasmus  in  MattJi.  & 
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aXrf&evovwiv,  on  ptf  Kara  iravra  tupo<f>uvti<Tav,  evofuOqtrav  yap  «m,  ort 
<rv<yica0 waine?  aWtjXoit  kui  ffvpfiovXeixrafievoi,  eypa^tay.  wv  fie  m 

wapekecfrev  ovto?,  ecy'patyev  exeipos'  icai  hia  touto,  Sokovgip  ev  new 

hiaXkarreiv*  "  On  this  very  account,"  says  Theophy- 
lact, "  they  may  be  more  easily  believed  to  bave  spoke q 
the  truth,  because  they  do  not  every  where  speak 
alike ;  for  if  they  bad,  they  would  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  written  in  collusion :  but,  as  the  case 
is  now,  what  one  is  silent  upon,  another  has  written; 
and,  therefore,  they  appear  in  some  things  to  differ j" 
but  they  differ  ev  to**  eXa***™*,  in  very  minute  things — 
as  he  had  just  before  observed.  Still  keeping  in 
mind,  that  Mr.  Paine's  chief  objection  is,  "the  silence 
of  one  book  (of  the  Gospel)  upon  matters  related 
in  the  other,"  let  us  now  proceed  to  St  Mark, 

St  Mark's  Gospel  was  dictated  by  St.  Peter,  who 
was  acquainted  with  St.  Matthew's.  It  was  in  many 
things  anticipated  by  St  Matthew.  It  was  published 
in  Italy,  perhaps  at  Rome,  and  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians in  general;  but  particularly  to  the  new  converts, 
both  pagan  and  Jewish.  Some  of  them  might  have 
already  seen  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  all  of  them 
might  hereafter  see  it ;  and  therefore  St.  Mark  is 
v  silent  on  many  precepts  and  parables,  as  being* 
already  known  from  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor. 
In  some  matters,  St.  Mark  explains  and  describes 
more  fully  than  St.  Matthew,  because  he  addressed 
"himself  in  part  to  the  Gentiles,  who  could  not  know 
so  well  as*  the  Jews,  to  whom  alone  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  what  related  to  the  Jewish  language,  customs, 
scriptures,  or  topography.  When  he  repeats,  which 
is  very  often,  for  very  good  reasons,  what  St  Matthew 
has  told,  he  adds  some  circumstance  of  explanation, 
necessary  to  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  to  foreigners,  who 
were  very  little  acquainted  with  either  the  country 

• '  *  Theophylact*  Proem,  in  MatU  Evangelium. 
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or  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary  to 
repeat  many  facts  related  by  St.  Matthew,  because, 
in  that  age,  the  art  of  printing  being  unknown,  and 
copies  of  the  Gospels  very  difficult  to  be  procured, 
especially  by  the  poor,  it  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  happened  frequently,  that  the  persons 
for  whom  St.  Mark  wrote,  Jews  at  a  great  distance 
from  Judea,  and  pagans,  (both  newly  converted,) 
had  never  had  a  sight  of  St.'  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Very  difficult  must  it  have  been,  in  those  days,  to 
,  have  sent  many  copies  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
even  if  many  existed,  and  if  the  converts  near 
Jerusalem  had  not  demanded  all  that  could  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  slow  process  of  the  hand- writing, 
St.  Mark's  narrative  is  therefore  nearly  the  same 
as  St.  Matthew's,  with  the  addition  of  such  matters 
as  might  be  necessary  to  the  persons  immediately 
addressed,  and  the  omission  of  other  matters  which 
were  either  not  essential,  or,  if  they  were,  might 
be '  learned  from  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  already 
published. 

St.  Mark,"  it  has  been  already  said,  is  supposed 
to  have  written  under  the  entire  direction,  or  rather 
the  dictation,  of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  present  at  air  the 
actions  and  sayings  of  our  Lord  recorded'  in  this 
Gospel.  And  this  circumstance  will  account  for  St 
Mark's  silence  on  some  matters  related  by  the 
other  Evangelists." .  The  narrative  of  St.  Mark  seems 
to  be  restricted,  in  great  measure,  to  such  trans- 
actions as  St.  Peter  was  present  at;  which,  while  it 
adds  to  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  accounts 
for  the  omission  of  deeds  or  words,  at  which  St. 
Peter  was  riot  present,  and  thus  obviates  Mr.  Paine's 
objection. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  was.  designed  for  the  Gentiles 
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only.  <  Of  this  there  is  much  internal  evidence.  He 
studiously  avoids  Hebrew  words,  and  uses,  wherever 
it  can  be  done,  Greek  terms,  to  express  the  ideas  of 
the  Hebrew.*  And  there  is  one  most  striking  par- 
ticular in  St.  Luke,  which  arose  from  his  addressing 
the  Gentiles  only.  The  fine  parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal, to  be  found  in  none  other  of  the  Gospels, 
was  admitted  by  St.  Luke,  because  it  conveyed  a 
doctrine  highly  encouraging  to  the  Gentile,  who 
was  that  younger  son,  returned,  at  last,  to  his  father, 
and  received  with  affection.  St.  Matthew  is  silent 
upon  this  parable,  because  writing,  as  he  did,  to  the 
Jews,  he  knew,  especially  at  that  earlier  period 
when  he  wrote,  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
their  narrow  prejudices,  and  their  ideas  of  exclusive 
salvation.  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  are  silent  upon  it, 
because  it  was  not  necessary  to  their  purposes. 

St.  ^Luke's  genealogy  of  Christ  differs  much  from 
St.  Matthew's ;  and  Mr.  Paine  triumphs  greatly  on 
the  difference.f  But  let  it  be  duly  noticed,  that  St. 
Matthew,  writing  to  the  Jews  only,  was  contented 
with  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  for  their 
satisfaction,  up  to.  David  and  Abraham;  while  St 
Luke,  writing  to  the  Gentiles,  traced  it  up  to  Adam, 
the  father  of  all  mankind,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew; 
thus  encouraging  the  Gentiles,  by.  making  it  appear 
that  .they,  as  descendants  of  Adam,  ,  were  also  related 
to  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  St.  Luke, 
evinces  that  the  Evangelists  adapted  their  narratives, 
as  wisdom  directed,  to  the  particular  descriptions  of 
persons  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
St.  Luke,  mentions  the  name  of  the  Roman  emperors 

"  *  Whether  St.  Matthew  uses  the  Hebrew  word,  Amen,  St.  Luke 
renders  it  by  the  Greek  vat,  xi/51.  and  tCKrjQws,  ix.  %J. 
t  See  Trapp  on  the  Gospels. 
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that  reigned  when  Christ  was  born,  and  when  him* 
self  began  to  preach.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Gentiles  to  mark  the  era  of  events  by  the  reigning 
emperor.  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John, 
observe  a  silence  concerning  the  reigning  emperor* 
It  did  not  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  to 
use  this  mode  of  dating  events,  when  writing  to  Jews, 
or  persons  acquainted  with  Judea  and  its  history. 

Let  it  be  attended  to,  that  there  were  in  cir- 
culation, before  some  of  the  Gospels  were  written, 
a  great  many  narratives  (fcwyref*)  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  death,  by  unknown  authors,  which  being 
read  in  certain  parts,  might  render  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  some  particulars  which  they  might 
have  recorded  with  truth  and  accuracy.  It  has  long 
been  my  opinion,  (but  I  offer  it  with  the  diffidence 
of  one  who  ventures  a  conjecture,)  that  the  four 
Gospels  which  we  now  have,  were  written  to  supply 
the  defects,  correct  the  errors,  and  give  confirmation 
to  the  truths,  which  appeared  in  these,  popular  nar- 
ratives, at  which  St.  Luke  seems  to  hint  in  the  very 
entrance  or  introduction  to  his  Gospel.  St.  Luke, 
when  he  says,  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  set 
forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  by  us,  speaks  not  of  St 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark  by  name.  He  gives  them  no 
preference.  He  could  not  mean  by  many,  two  only. 
He  probably  meant  the  ArarHSEis*  above-mentioned; 

*  There  were  many  lnj^treit  (narratives)  and  irapahooti*  (tri» 
ditions.)  But  there  were  two  very  celebrated,  and  called  Gospel*; 
the  one,  according  to  the  Hebrews )  the  other,  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  These  were  a  collection  of  facts  and  sayings,  collected 
from  oral  tradition.  The  first  maintained  its  credit  long  after  4he 
publication  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  was  a  favourite  Gospel.  It 
was  read  in  the  church  during  three  hundred  years.  Some  think, 
and  I  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  that  this  was  the  original  Hebrew 
of  St.  Matthew.    But  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  it 
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which  he  seems  to  censure  for  inaccuracy.  It  would 
be  highly  credible,  (if  we  had  not  information,)  that 
there  were  narratives  handed  about  of  merely  human 
composition.  Such  events  as  had  happened  in  Judea 
must  have  excited  curiosity  ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
relating  extraordinary  events  naturally  prompted  men 
to  gTatifyit.  Gospel  histories,  therefore,  abounded.* 
The  Gospels  of  the  four  Evangelists  were  varied^ 
according  as  the  necessity  which  appeared  to  exist 
from  the  errors,  the  defects,  or  misrepresentations  of 
the  fcywrect,  or  narratives,  which  were  circulated 
among  the  persons  to  whom  the  four  Evangelists 
wrote,  seemed  to  require. 

But  to  proceed  to  St.  John.  He  wrote  many  years 
after  St  Matthew.  The  history  of  Christ,  at  near  a 
hundred  years  after  his  ascension,  was  probably 
pretty  well  known  by  the  Gospels,  and  the  common 
narratives,  called  ^y^o-ci*  and  irapahoea*.  He  wrote 
chiefly  to  correct  mistakes  in  doctrine ;  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  narrative  for  the  use  of  those  who  might 
still  be  uninformed  in  the  history.  He  wrote  against 
a  heresy.  He  had  to  set  men  right  as  to  the  dignity 
of  Christ.  Therefore  there  are  many  things  in  his 
Gospel  on  which  the  others  are  silent ;  and  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  silent  on  many  things,  because 
repetition  of  what  they  had  given  the  world  would 
have  been  either  of  little  use,  or  quite  superfluous,  to 
the  persons  whom  he  immediately  addressed. 

By  thus  fairly  considering  the  different  times, 
places,  persons,  and  other  circumstances,  in  which 

was  another.— See  this  very  curious  subject  discussed  in  Millii 
Proleg, 

*  Mr.  Toland,  in  his  Amyntor,  names  eighty  books  which  he 
thinks  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  CANOtf  as  those 
which  already  appear  there. 

S&  Jon&  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i*  p.  $, 
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the  several  Gospels  were  written,  we  sk*Q  ast  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  rationally,  and  to  the  wtwfrrtimi 
of  every  good  mind,  for  omissions,  varntims,  aid 
additions,  in  the  evangelical  histories;  and  tkecrab 
of  unbelievers  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prevail 
upon  serious,  humble  Christians,  who  love  tratfc,  aad 
seek  it  with  simplicity  of  heart,  unbiassed  by  politics, 
or  worldly  motives,  to  renounce  the  written  wapd, 
much  less  the  Spirit  of  Christianity. 

But  though  the  written  word  were  proved  to  cm- 
tain  many  marks  of  human  infirmity,  lapses  of  ae- 
mory,  and  errors  of  judgment,  yet  the  good  Christian, 
having  the  witness  in  himself,  would  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  hoping,  and  believing  to  the  end.   If  no 
other  event  had  been  announced  in  the  written  word, 
than  that  (agreeably  to  general  and  uniform  tradition) 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  to  reside  among  men,  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  this  alone  would  be  glad 
tidings,  or  an  evangelium  sufficient  to  make  him 
exult  in  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian.  If 
tho  four  Gospels  are  uninspired,  yet  the  writers,  as 
good  men  and  firm  believers,  were  certainly  under 
the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  related 
the  truth  as  exactly  as  their  abilities  qualifled  them 
for  narration.    They  had,  most  evidently,  no  inten- 
tion to  deceive.   Impostors  could  never  have  written 
with  such  simplicity.     So  that  though  their  his- 
tories should  be  found  not  quite  exempt  from  human 
errors,  as  no  other  history  ever  was  exempt,  yet 
still  the  main  point  of  revelation  is  clear.    The  gift  \ 
of  the  Spirit  is  announced  by  them.    It  has  in  all 
ages  of  the  ehureh  been  experienced;  and  though 
all  the  books  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  it  would 
remain*    The  tradition  is  now  too  extensive  to.  be 
ever  lost*    And  what  mortal*  who,  as  the  poet  says,  \ 
comes  into  the  world %%  just  to  look  about  him  and  to  ' 
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die/'  will'presume  to  say,  that  the  Eternal  God  can- 
not make  his  will  known  to  man,  by  constant  and 
immediate  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  the  penman 
or  the  printer  ?  Disputants,  indeed,  contending  for 
praise  and  preferment,  will  wrangle  on  this,  and  all 
other  points;  but  ^vhile  they  wrangle,  the  humble 
Christian  believes^  and  is  happy. 

There  are  two  particulars  of  variation,  which  Mr/ 
Paine  lays  great  stress  upon,  and  which,  therefore, 
I  shall  take  under  consideration. 

First,  "  Not  any  of  these  writers/'  says  he, u  agree 
in  reciting  exactly  the  written  inscription,  short  as  it 
is,  which  they  tell  us  was  put  over  Christ  when  he 
was  crucified.  Matthew  says  it  was,  This  is  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Jeivs  ;  Mark,  The  King  of  the  Jews; 
Luke,  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  John,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  1 

This  objection  has  no  more  claim  to  novelty  than 
importance;  and  I  only  consider  it,  to  show  the  un- 
learned reader  how  easily  it  may  be  obviated.  Let 
him  conclude  from  this,  as  he  may  fairly  do,  that 
most  of  Mr.  Paine's  objections,  however  plausible, 
may,  upon  impartial  examination,  be  removed. 

The  words  on  the  cross  were  in  three  languages; 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  St.  Matthew,  writing 
to  the  Hebrews,  probably  selected  that  which  was  in 
their  own  language,  in  which  the  word  Jesus  signifies 
a  Saviour.  As  this  was  intended  to  be  read  by  the 
Jews,-  it  might  be  designed,  by  Pilate's  advisers,  to 
heighten  the  insult  and  mockery,  by  calling  Christ  a 
Saviour,  as  well  as  a  king:  in  Hebrew,  it  certainly 
admitted  of  that  interpretation,' while  it  also  stood 
for  a  proper  name. 

St.  Mark,  writing  at  Rome,  *  purposely  selected 
the -Latin  words. — Latin' was  Pontius  Pilate's  own 
language  ;  and  he,  probably,  <  as  it  is  well  known 
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wa&  the  case  with  die  Romans,  prided  himself  in  not 
using  auy  other  language  than  his  own ;  so  he  omits, 
in  this  inscription,  which  being  Latin,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  his  own  dictation,  the  Hebrew  words 
Jesus  and  Nazareth,  and  inserts,  consistently  with 
the  usual  brevity  of  Latin  inscriptions,  Rex  Jud»- 
orum — the  King  of  the  Jews. — Indeed  the  words, 
This  is,  were  in  course  understood,  and  might  be 
supplied  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  they  were  inserted 
by  St.  Matthew,  and  were  common  to  all  the  in- 
scriptions. St  Luke,  like  St.  Mark,  took  his  from 
the  Latiu,  Rex  JmUtomm. 

St  John's  is  probably  from  the  Greek  inscription. 
And  he  says,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,"  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  words.    He  says,  addressing 
foreigners,  as  the  inscription  itself  also  did,  €€  Jesus 
of  Nazareth."   The  word  Jesus  would  not  convey 
the  idea  of  a  Saviour  to  the  Greeks ;  it  was  to  them 
ouly  a  proper  name,  therefore  he  adds  the  Nazarene, 
or  "  of  Nazareth/'  as  a  matter  of  historical  inform- 
ation.   The  Jews  kuew  the  native  place  of  Jesus, 
but  the  Greeks  did  not,  as  Nazareth  was  an  incon- 
siderable town.    This  addition  might  be  intended  as 
h  mark  of  contempt,  and  to  show  the  Greeks,  or  j 
foreigners  in  general  j  that  the  Jews  disdained  a  king 
who  originated  from  so  paltry  a  place  as  Nazareth. 
Nathaniel's  question  in  St.  John  is,  *£  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"    Thus  it  appears,  t&at 
*on  being  in  three  different  languages, 
od  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
till1  cross,  have  some  variations 
readers,  and  consistent  with 
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John  says,  it  was  the  sixth  hoar — twelve  at  noon/' 
Here  a  note  is  added  in  the  margin ;  "  According  to 
St.  John,  sentence  was  not  passed  till  the  sixth  hour, 
[noon,)  and  consequently  the  execution  could  not  be 
till  the  afternoon;  but  Mark  says  expressly,  he  was 
crucified  at  the  third  hour — nine  in  the  morning." 

Here  certainly  is  a  difficulty;  but  the  learned 
have  informed  us  that  St.  John  parted  the  days  as 
we  do,  at  midnight,*  contrary  both  to  the  Roman 
and  Jewish  custom  ;  the  sixth  hour,  therefore,  is  not 
noon,  but  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  sentence 
was  passed ;  and  various  circumstances  might  take 
place,  added  to  the  slowness  of  the  procession,  to 
retard  the  execution  till  nine,  the  very  time  fixed  by 
St.  Mark.  St.  John's  method  of  dividing  the  day 
was  not  Jewish  or  Roman,  as  it  has  been  said,  but 
Asiatic.  St.  John  either  learned  or  taught  this  me- 
thod in  Asia  Minor,  where  were  seven  churches, 
which  differed  from  others  in  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter;  and  which  affirmed,  that  they  followed,  in 
this  variation  of  times  and  seasons,  the  institution  of 
St.  John ;  a  circumstance  which  is  very  material,  as 
it  shows  that  St.  John  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  regulation  of  time. 

Dr.  Townson,  to  whom  every  student  of  the  literal 
gospel  is  much  indebted,  advances  other  arguments 
on  this  head,  for  which  I  refer  to  bis  discourses. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  propriety  to 
quote  many  of  Mr.  Paine's  objections  ;f  and  indeed 
jllj  limits  will  not  admit  a  full  examination  of  his 
$00k»  if  I  were  inclined  to  go  through  it,  or,  on  the 
teppot  occasion,  thought  it  necessary. 
Ill^wer  to  what  Mr.  Paine  has  said  against 

to  j&fe  Nuckthemeron. 

I  toll  the  flowers  of  those  weeds,  whose  roots 
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that  part  of  the  evangelical  history  which  relates 
to  the  interment,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  oar 
Saviour,  I  refer  the  reader  to  another  volume  of 
Dr.  Townson's,  expressly  written  on  these  subjects/ 
if- any  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  reconsider  them  on 
account  of  Mr.  Paine's  objections.  -  My  opinion  is, 
th&t  they  who  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  will  not 
be  at  all  concerned  about  Mr.  Paine*s  cavils,  except 
from  the  benevolent  motive  of  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent their  ill  effect  on  the  thoughtless  and  malignant 
part  of  mankind,  who  may  be  confirmed  in  their 
neglect  or  hatred  of  Christianity,  by  his  virulent 
invective  against  it. 

Those  who  believe,  not  only"  with  an  historical 
faith,  but  with  the  faith  that  God  giveth;  not  only 
in  the  letter,  written  on  perishable  materials,  but 
also,  in  the  Spirit,  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  im- 
mediate grace,  will  not  be  in  the  least  danger  of 
wavering,  even  if  the  infidels  could  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  are  merely  human  narratives,  *  with  the 
errors  of  humanity. 

It  is  presumptuously  said  by  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Warmia  in  Poland,  "  We  have  now  bid  adieu  to 
the  Scriptures,  having  seen  so  many,  not  only  different, 
but  contrary  interpretations  of  them.  Let  us  rather 
hear  God  himself  speak,  than  apply  ourselves,  or 
trust  our  salvation,  to  those  jejune  elements.  There 
is  no  need,"  he  proceeds,  "of  being  skilful  in  the 
law  and  the  Scriptures,  but  of  being  taught  of  God. 
That  labour  is  ill  employed,"  says  the  prelate,  "that 
is  bestowed  on  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  Scripture 
is  a  creature,  and  a  beggarly  element."  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  think  so.  Christ  commanded  his  immediate 
hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  and  St.  Paul  says, 
"  they  are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
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man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works ;"  that  is,  they  are  profitable, 
or  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  us  in  morality, 
as  well  as  in  the  true  doctrine.  But  although  we 
cannot  say  what  Hosius  erroneously  said;  yet  we 
may  say,  because  the  Scripture  says  it, "  God's  grace 
is  sufficient  for  us" — his  grace  mediately  afforded 
by  his  word,  and  immediately  by  his  actual  influence; 
and  having  the  teaching  of  God,  we  shall  not  re- 
nounce our  faith,  though  the  Chubbs  and  the  Pairies 
should  find  matter  for  censure  or  ridicule  in  all  the 
written  books,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse. 
Faith,  we  read  and  know,  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  he 
it  is  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure. 

"  The  word,"  says  Dr.  Ridley,  €€  has  not  power 
of  itself  to  work,  in  our  understandings,  a  faith  in 
God,  nor  to  influence  the  will  to  a  repentance  from 
dead  works,  without  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  he  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  worked  a 
faith  in  God,  and  whose  will  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
influenced  to  repentance  from  dead  works,  may  stand 
fast  in  the  faith,  rooted  and  established,  in  defiance 
of  all  that  has  been  said  by  men  engrossed  by  this 
world,  and  possessing  its  wisdom;  men  who  have 
arisen  in  almost  every  age,  and  confirmed  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  by  promoting  its  discussion,  and  awak- 
ening Christians  from  the  slumber  of  security. 

"  When,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  we  are  attacked 
with  argument  to  baffle  our  faith,  and  when  false 
doctrines  blow  strong,  and  carry  away  many,  how 
shall  we  be  able  to  stand  our  ground,  and  hold  fast 
our  faith  in  Christ,  if  we  have  not  the  inward  witness, 
the  beginning  of  eternal  life  ?  Therefore  it  is  that 
so  many  Christians  waver  and  are  led  away,  because 
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they  feel  so  little  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  their  hearts  » 

If  this  then  be  the  cause  of  wavering  and  falling 
away  from  Christ,  I  hope  the  believers  in  Christianity! 
and  lovers  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  second,  by 
their  own  endeavours,  this  attempt  of  mine,  to  pro* 
mote  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  attempt,  in  an  age  like  this,  must 
be  exposed  to  calumny  and  opposition.  But  every 
thing  is  to  be  borne  with  patience,  in  the  cause  of 
God  and  man. 

Mr.  Paine  professes  to  be  a  believer  in  God,  and 
a  friend  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing,  that  an 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  man  should  set  his  face 
against  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  gospel  is  the  book,  of  all  that  were  ever 
written,  that  favours  most  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
cause  of  equal  liberty.  Jesus  Christ  abolished  slavery 
in  Europe.  Jesus  Christ  has  humbled  the  rich  and 
mighty.  Jesus  Christ  has  given  a  consequence  to 
the  poor,*  which  they  never  possessed  amid  the 

*  The  New  Testament  abounds  with  passages,  expressive  of 
Indignation  against  those  aipong  rich  men,  who  abuse  wealth  and 
power,  for  thp  purposes  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  despotism.  M 
a  specimen,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Javes  : 

"  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men  j  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  you. 

'   "  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth*eateii. 

"  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire-' 
ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days. 

€€  Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  j  and  the 
cries  of  them  that  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lori 
of  Sabaoth. 

tf  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton  j  ye 
have  nourished  your  hearts,  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter : 
"  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just/*      James,  v.  1— 
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boasted  freedom  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Jesus  Christ 
has  done  more  to  destroy  the  insolent  distinctions 
which  arose  from  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  than  was 
•  ever  done  before  or  after  him  j  and  Jesus  Christ  suf- 
fered death  for  this  benefaction  to  all  mankind,  as  a 
seditious  innovator,  and  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  Jesus 
Christ  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
veneration  of  every  friend  to  truth,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, even  if  he  were  no  more  than  a  man,  and  his 
religion  untrue.  What  have  Sydney,  Hampden, 
Locke,  done  or  said,  with  such  effect,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  favour  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  Jesus 
Christ?  Let  then  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  man 
be  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  let  not  their  zeal  for 
reforming  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  (caused  by 
statesmen,  wishing  to  render  it  subservient  to  political 
views)  lead  them  to  renounce  the  comfortable  and 
liberal  doctrines  of  the  genuine  gospel. 

The  gospel  recommends  peace,  and  infallibly  pro- 
duces, by  the  Spirit's  benign  influence,  such  dispo- 
sitions of  mind,  as  must  of  necessity,  if  they  were  to 
prevail  among  the  rulers  of  the  world,  put  an  end  to 
all  offensive  war.  It  has  not  yet  done  so,  for  it  has 
not  yet  sufficiently  prevailed  among  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  But  it  has  certainly  softened  the  rigours  of 
war ;  a  favourable  presage  of  its  future  efficacy,  in 
totally  abolishing  it. 

I  wish  Mr.  Paine,  as  a  politician  and  a  philan- 
thropist, if  he  be  such,  not  to  oppugn  the  great 
promoter  of  peace  and  liberty.  As  a  fellow  man, 
(I  wish  I  could  add,  a  fellow  Christian,)  I  warn  him, 
from  the  kindest  motives,  to  beware  lest  he  be  guilty 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Mr.  Paine  himself  says,  "  The  great  trait  in  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  philanthropy."  Why 
r.  should  Mr.  Paine,  then  oppose  the  prevalence  of  his 
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benign  doctrines  ?  Christianity  is  a  friend  to  order, 
but  an  enemy  to  despotism  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
Why  should  Mr.  Paine,  then,  join  with  the  wicked 
despots  of  the  earth,  in  the  endeavour  to  exterminate 
Christianity  ?  The  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  greatest 
despot  and  butcher  of  mankind,  was  the  prince  of 
the  unbelievers.  He  made  infidelity  a  fashion  in 
France;  and  behold  the  consequences!  May  they 
never  extend  to  this  country;  where,  God  grant  that 
liberty  may  continue  unimpaired  by  ^despotism  or 
licentiousness;  and  religion  flourish,  uncorrupted 
by  hypocrisy  or  superstition,  and  unshaken  by  the 
assaults  of  infidelity ! 


No.  II/ 

QAAI ITNE YM ATIKAI . — Songs  dictated  or  inspired  by  ttie  Boly  Spirit. 

Eph.  v.  19. 

The  neglect  of  psalmody,  in  the  congregations  at 
large,  has  contributed  very  much  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  devotion,  and,  consequently,  to  cause  an 
indifference  to  the  Christian  religion.  Less  of  in- 
strumental, and  more  of  vocal  music,  (in  which  all 
the  people  should  unite  with  heart  and  voice,)  would 
conduce  greatly  to  the  revival  of  decayed  piety.  It 
*  would  render  our  religious  assemblies  interesting, 

where  they  are  now  cold,  and  merely  formal. 

Psalmody,  it  is  well  known,  is  confined,  in  the 
greater  part  of  country  churches,  to  a  few,  and  is 
become  a  matter  of  mere  amusement,  both  to  the 
hearers  and  performers.  To  many,  it  is  tedious  and 
disgustful. 

The  whole  congregation,  women  and  children,  M 
well  as  men,  should  sing  simple  tunes,  such  as  are 
easily  learned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  affect 
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the  heart,  while  they  please  the  ear.  The  instrument 
should  not  be  so  loud  as  to  drown  the  voices.  An 
organ,  under  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  player, 
usually  overcomes  the  melody  of  the  voice,  and 
grates  discord  on  the  ear  of  piety. 

When  all  join,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  in  sing- 
ing well-composed  hymns,  all  must  be  affected ;  and 
psalmody  will,  like  prayer,  become  a  powerful  means 
of  grace.  As  it  is  now  conducted,  religion  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  concern  with  it.  Some  of  the  con- 
gregation sit  with  indifference  or  impatience  j  others 
divert  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can,  with  observ- 
ing the  grimaces  of  the  singers ;  while  one  or  two, 
amateurs  and  practitioners  of  music,  lend  an  ear,  as 
critics  on  the  skill  of  the  performers. 

The  soft  and  sweet  melody,  in  some  of  the  places 
of  religious  worship  frequented  by  various  dissenting 
congregations  in  London,  is  delightful  to  an  uncor- 
rupted  ear,  while  it  warms  the  heart  with  devotion, 
meliorates  the  disposition,  and  leaves  the  mind  full 
of  pious  sentiments  to  God,  and  editable  affections 
to  man.  As  far  as  I  am  abk$;1pj^Jge,  psalmody,  in 
the  church  of  England,  req^jre§f(ia  opojggljete  and 
immediate  reformation.  ^off  i  -  V 

The  Apostle  says,  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom,  teaching  and  admonish- 
ing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the. 
Lord/'* 

Is  this  addressed  only  to  ten  or  twelve  persons  in 
every  congregation  ?  Certainly  it  is  addressed  to  all 
Christians;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Christianity 
Would  flourish  more  if  due  attention  were  paid  to 
psalmody.  Many  who  are  separated  from  the  esta- 
blished church,  are  influenced,  in  their  separation, 
*  Col.  iu.  16. 
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by  the  efficacious  method  of  deriving  grace  into  their 
hearts,  which  they  experience  in  their  own  assemblies, 
by  the  pleasing,  melting  strains  of  holy  harmony. 


No.  III. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  books,  recommended 
to  the  choice  of  persons  who  are  not  professional 
students  in  divinity,  but  who,  occupied  in  worldly 
business,  read,  in  the  intervals,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement in  piety  and  morality.   It  is  not  expected 
that  such  persons  should  procure  all  which  are  here 
mentioned,  but  select  those  which  they  may  best 
approve,  or  most  conveniently  obtain.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  more  which  might  be  recommended; 
but,  considering  for  whom  the  books  are  designed,  I 
am  unwilling  to  enlarge  the  collection  beyond  reason- 
able limits.   1  have  arranged  them  alphabetically. 
Barrow's  Works. 
Baxter's  Works. 
Beveridge's  Private  Thoughts. 
Butler's  Analogy. 
Collyer's  Sacred  Interpreter. 
Derham's  Physico-Theology. 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress. 

 Family  Expositor. 

—  Lectures. 

Earle  on  the  Sacrament. 

Edwards's  (John,  of  Cambridge)  Works. 

Gastrell's  Institutes. 

 Certainty  and  Necessity  of  Religion  in 

general. 

 Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Gibson's  Family  Devotions. 
Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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Kale's  Contemplations* 
Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 
Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
Kenn's  Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars. 
Kettlewell's  Works. 

Lowth's  Directions  for  reading  the  Scripture*, 
Lucas's  Inquiry  after  Happiness. 
Nelson's  Works* 
Worries  Works. 

Ostervald's  Corruptions  of  Christianity. 

Owen's  (Dr.  Jobn)  Works. 

Patrick's  Works, 

Felling's  Works. 

Beott's  Christian  Life. 

Smith's  (John)  Select  Discourses. 

Spiriokes'S  Devotions. 

Stanhope's  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Talbot's  (Mrs.)  Devotional  Pieces. 

Taylor's  (Bishop)  Works. 

Trapp's  Discourses  on  the  Gospel. 

Watts's  Works. 

Wilson's  (Bishop)  Works. 

Waterland's  Works— if  any  choose  to  enter  into 
learned  disquisitions  on  points  of  controverted 
doctrine. 


No.  IV.  > 

I  no  not  advise  a  true  Christian  to  enlist  himself 
under  any  of  the  celebrated  system-makers.  Such 
attachments  only  tend  to  make  parties  in  religion, 
and  to  destroy  charity.  The  church  of  England  is 
said  to  be  Calvinistical  in  its  Articles,  while  the 
majority  of  its  ministers  are  Arminians. 
Dr.  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
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being  asked  what  the  Arminians  held,  pleasantly 
answered — that  they  held — all  the  best  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  in  England. 

The  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  will  seek  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  Christian.  He  will 
select  the  true  doctrine,  wherever  he  can  find  it,  but 
be  bigotted  to  no  name  under  Heaven. 

"  Doctrina  Christi,"  says  Erasmus,  "  qtice  prius 
nesciebat  AOrOMAXiAN,  caepit  a  philosophies  studiis 
pendere:  hie  erat  primus  gradus  ecclesue  ad  deteriora 
prolabentis." — The  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  at  first 
knew  nothing  of  verbal  disputes,  began  to  depend  on 
philosophical  studies ;  this  was  the  first  step  which 
the  church  made  in  its  progressive  descent  to  a  state 
of  degeneracy. 

On  observing  the  various,  and  even  contradictory 
tenets  of  the  system-writers  and  their  followers,  one 
is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

€f  O  Cedta  de  la  terrene  menti ! 
In  qual  profonda  notte, 
In  qual  fosca  caligine  d'errore 
Son  le  nostr  dime  immerse 
Quando  tu  non  le  illustrij  0  sommo  sole  ! 
A  che  del  saper  vostro 
Insuperbite,  0  miseri  mortali  ? 
Questa  parte  di  noi,  che  'ntende,  e  vede,  . 
Non  e  nostra  virtu,  ma  vien  dal  cielo." 

O  blindness  of  our  earth-incrusted  minds  ! 
In  what  a  midnight  shade,  what  sombrous  clouds 
Of  error  are  our  souls  immersed,  when  thou, 
O  Sun  supreme !  no  longer  deign'st  to  shine. 

Why  of  the  little  knowledge  ye  attain 
Vaunt  ye  yourselves,  poor  mortals  as  ye  are, 
For  that  within  us  which  thus  thinks  and  sees, 
Not  to  ourselves  we  owe :  it  comes  from  Heaven. 

Pastor  Fjdo,  Act  v.  Sc.  6. 
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€€  If  the  Christian  Religion  be,  indeed,  what  it  de- 
clares itself,  a  Revelation  from  Heaven;  if  a  chief 
part  of  its  design  be  to  renovate,  to  purify,  and  exalt 
our  nature,  how  mortifying  my  disappointment," 
says  a  writer,  who  describes  England,  under  the 
character  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  "when  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  not  without  noble 
instances  of  learning,  indeed,  and  abilities  of  every 
kind,  but  immoral  in  a  high  degree,  and  so  unin- 
spired with  devotion,  that  its  most  glaring  characters 
are  indifference  or  contempt  for  all  religion." 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  is  alarming  even  to 
those  who,  without  pretending  to  much  religion, 
profess  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country ; 
since  Machiavel,  the  oracle  of  politicians,  declares, 
that  there  is  no  surer  prognostic  of  ruin  in  any  state 
than  to  see  Divine  worship  neglected  or  despised. 

Let  the  following  observations,  quoted  by  the 
Chinese,  be  applied  to  a  neighbouring  nation;  and 
to  our  own  also,  if  the  application  shall  be  found 
proper  and  useful. 

"  Youth  born  and  brought  up,"  says  the  virtuous 
Bishop  Berkley,  "  in  wicked  times,  without  any  bias 
to  good  from  early  principle  or  instilled  opinion, 
when  they  grow  ripe,  must  be  monsters  indeed ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  age  of  monsters  is  not  far  off.* 

u  Whence  this  impiety  springs,  by  what  means 
it  gains  ground  among  us,  .and  how  it  may  be  re- 

*  What  were  Robespierre,  Marat,  Carriere,  Hebert,  Le  Bon, 
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medied,  are  matters  that  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  serve  their 
country.  And  although  many  things  look  like  a 
prelude  to  some  general  ruin,  although  it  is  much  to 
be  apprehended  that  we  shall  be  worse  before  we 
are  better,  yet  who  knows  what  may  ensue,  if  all  per- 
sons in  power  would  behave  themselves  like  men 
truly  conscious  and  mindful,  that  the  authority  they 
are  clothed  with  is  but  a  derivative  ray  from  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Heaven  ?  This  may  not  a  little 
contribute  to  stem  that  torrent  which,  from  small 
beginnings,  hath  grown  to  such  a  head,  and  daily 
gathers  force  to  such  a  degree,  as  threatens  a  general 
inundation  and  destruction  of  these  realms. 

"  It  would  be  great  rashness,"  says  Dr.  Hartley, 
whose  ideas  coincide  with  those  of  the  Bishop,  "to  fix 
a  time  for  the  breaking  of  the  storm  that  hangs  over 
our  heads ;  as  it  is  blindness  and  infatuation  not  to 
see  it;  not  to  be  aware  that  it  may  break.    And  yet 
this  infatuation  has  always  attended  all  falling  states. 
The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  which  are  the 
types  of  the  rest;  were  thus  infatuated.    And  Christ- 
endom in  general  seems  ready  to  assume  to  itself 
the  place  and  lot  of  the  Jews,  after  they  had  rejected 
their  Messiah.    Let  no  one  deceive  himself  or  others. 
The  present  circumstances  of  the  world  are  extra- 
ordinary and  critical  beyond  what  has  ever  yet  hap- 
pened." 

Both  the  writers  here  cited,  were  men  of  singular 
sagacity ;  and  the  events  that  have  lately  taken  place 
respecting  national  morals  and  religion,  in  countries 
which  used  to  be  called  Christendom,  prove,  that 
strong  reason,  assisted  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion, becomes  in  such  men  almost  prophetic. 

That  the  present  calamities  of  the  world  are  de-  i 
rived  from  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  Christian  \ 
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religion,  is  an  opinion  perfectly  consistent  with 
Scripture.  That  greater  than  have  yet  been  expe- 
rienced may  be  dreaded,  from  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah,  (whether  practical  or  speculative,)  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  on  the  supposition  that  Chris- 
tianity is  true. 

In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
due  sense  of  the  real  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
most  solemn  act  of  our  worship,  and  the  most  sacred 
rite  of  our  religion.  I  have  been  particularly  careful 
to  confirm  my  opinions  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  the  sanction  of  pious  and  learned  defenders  of 
the  faith,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  have  certainly  given  long  and 
great  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  am  not  without 
hope  that  I  shall  afford  some  information  to  those 
who,  for  want  of  leisure,  or  opportunity,  or  inclina- 
tion, have  hitherto  little  considered  or  understood 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist.  If  I  should 
be  so  successful.  I  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  shall  have  contributed  to 
the  permanent  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  real  welfare  of  my  country. 

That  many  persons  who  pretend  to  a  superior 
share  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  of,  what  they  call, 
liberality  of  sentiment,  will  be  displeased  with,  or 
disposed  to  despise,  both  the  subject  and  doctrine 
of  my  book,  I  foresee  and  lament ;  but  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,  as  to  be  deterred  from  preaching  and 
teaching  what  I  conceive  to  b6  his  gospel,  by  ob- 
loquy, misrepresentation,  or  any  other  evil.  I  wish 
those  who  oppose  salutary  truth  a  better  mind ;  and 
rest  with  cheerfulness  under  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  a  heart,  in  every  doctrine  and  opinion  advanced 
by  me,  conscious  of  universal  benevolence. 

I  must  not,  in  justice  to  my  book,  omit  to  insert 
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here  a  testimony  in  its  favour  from  a  Charge  of 
Bishop  Horsley ;  a  prelate,  who  is  acknowledged 
by  all  parties  to  have  been  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  theologist  of  the  times,  and  to  have  done 
honour,  by  his  superior  knowledge,  to  his  see,  and  to 
episcopacy.  The  following  recommendation  of  this 
treatise  he  delivered  to  his  clergy,  and  he  afterwards 
published  it  at  their  desire,* 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  recommend  to 
your  perusal,  a  work  not  long  since  published  upon 
this  sublime  subject  by  a  learned  divine  of  this  diocese, 
under  the  title  of €  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper/  I  have  requested  the 
reverend  author  to  reduce  it  to  a  form  and  size  fit 
general  dispersion  among  the  laity,  which  I  mean 
to  recommend.  Meanwhile  it  highly  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  profession,  to  whose  particular  use  it 
is  perhaps  better  adapted  in  its  present  shape  than 
in  one  more  popular;  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
monument  of  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  writer." 

I  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  a  passage  so 
highly  laudatory;  but  it  is  admitted  with  less  reluct- 
ance, as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
with  respect  and  gratitude,  the  name  of  a  most 
distinguished  divine,  a  kind,  frank,  generous  and 
manly  prelate,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  book, 
honoured  me  with  his  unsolicited  friendship  and 
voluntary  correspondence. 

*  Vide  page  29,  29,  Quarto  edit,  printed  for  James  Robson, 
London. 
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INTRODUCTORY, 

Therb  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  may  be  worthily  received,  and 
its  benefits  fully  enjoyed,  by  all  persons  of  good 
dispositions,  though  they  should  not  be  furnished 
with  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  its  nature.  Never- 
theless it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  both 
carelessness  and  superstition,  that  right  notions  of 
it  should  be  disseminated,  if  possible,  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  This  indeed  is  now  become 
more  expedient  than  ever,  since  divines  of  high  rank 
in  the  church,  and  of  great  reputation  in  letters, 
have  lately  employed  their  talents  in  detracting  from 
its  dignity,  and  in  denying  or  extenuating  its  use. 
Of  this  conduct,  which  I  cannot  but  call,  in  the 
gentlest  terms,  imprudent  and  pernicious,  Bishop 
Hoadly  gave  the  example.  No  book  indeed  was 
ever  more  completely  answered,  than  the  44  Plain 
Account"  of  the  Sacrament  written  by  this  celebrated 
prelate.  The  victory  of  his  opponents  was  undis- 
puted, and  the  book  condemned  to  oblivion  by  the 
public  voice.  But  its  doctrines  have  been  recently 
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revived,  and,  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  publication,  ob- 
truded on  the  notice  of  the  common  people.  A  large 
volume,  filled  with  dull  debate,  depreciating  the 
Sacrament,  is  not  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  un- 
learned: therefore,  lest  the  important  discoveries, 
originally  published  in  such  a  volume,  should  remain 
unnoticed,  its  essence  is  extracted  by  its  author, 
and  charitably  vended  in  a  pamphlet  of  few  pages, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  and  needy.* 

I  engage  in  no  personal  controversy.    But  I 
express  a  strong  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  that 
some  of  the  learned,  who,  as  ecclesiastics,  were 
bound  to  defend  the  doctrines  to  which  they  had 
solemnly  assented,  have  joined  the  Socinians  in  de- 
rogating from  the  most  sacred  and  important  rite  of 
our  religion.   I  deplore  their  error,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  will  counteract  its  effects.    In  the  progress 
of  my  attempt,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  some 
passages  from  their  writings ;  and,  from  these  it  will 
appear  that  every  faithful  member  of  the  church, 
every  sincere  believer  of  Christianity,  is  bound  to 
discourage,  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  degrading  doctrine.    I  acquit  the 
writers  of  all  malice.    They  may  be  actuated  by  the 
love  of  singularity,  they  may  be  secretly  inclined  to 
infidelity,  they  may  be  disguised  enemies  of  the 
establishment,  of  which  they  are  members,  and  thus 
endeavour  to  sap  its  foundation ;  but  I  judge  them 
not:  to  Heaven  are  their  motives  known;  be  it 
mine  merely  to  remonstrate  against  their  opinions 
on  the  Sacrament,  as  the  opinions  of  fallible  men, 
doing  involuntary  mischief  from  mistake. 

The  tide  of  the  times  runs  strongly  against  every 

*  See  Dr.  Bell's  Practical  Inquiry,  price  four-pence,  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  volume  on  the  Sacrament,  adapted  to  poor  and  pious 
persons,  as  a  manual  or  guide  to  the  altar. 
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thing  mysterious  in  Christianity ;  and  the  efforts  of 
these  professed  friends  to  it,  who  endeavour  to 
diffuse  among  the  common  people,  low  ideas  of  the 
Sacrament,  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 
Their  books  are  eagerly  seized,  praised,  and  laughed 
at  by  the  Socinian,  the  sceptic,  and  the  infidel ;.  each 
of  whom  rejoices  to  see  his  cause  promoted  by  per- 
sons whose  duty  and  profession  should  lead  them  to 
oppose  it,  with  weapons  furnished  from  the  united 
armouries  of  reason  and  Scripture.  Infidelity  can- 
not fail  to  gain  ground,  when  the  constituted  guar- 
dians of  the  faith  are  thus  eager  to  surrender  the 
citadel,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  siege.  Cham- 
pions of  the  church  have  struck  their  flag  without  a 
summons;  and  granted  lavishly,  where  concession., 
was  scarcely  demanded. 

But  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that,  the  manners 
and  temper  of  the  age  render  all  the  recent  endea- 
vours to  lower  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  Christian, 
religion  more  than,  ever  injurious.    Amidst  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  there  now  prevails 
a  conceited  fastidiousness  which  leads  the  minds  of 
many,  inflated  with  the  pride  of  superficial  attain- 
ments, to  the  rejection  or  diminution  of  all  eccle- 
siastical authority.    At  such  a  period,  nothing  is 
allowed  to  become  venerable  by  the  lapse  of  time ; 
nothing  is  secured  from  assault  by  the  hig^  character 
of  the  institutor ;  all  ancient  opinions  and  practices 
are  examined  at  the  bar  of  private  judgment;  the 
reason  of  every  individual  is  rendered  the  standard 
of  right  reason;  and  human  judgment  is  presumed 
to  be  a  criterion  of  truth,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 

I universal  in.  its  application. 
In  science  and  philosophy,  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  human  life, 
reason  is,  for  the  most  part  a  guide  sufficiently  sure. 
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But  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  in  their  nature 
above  reason;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  human  folly,  as 
well  as  pride,  to  demand  that  the  dispensations  of  the 
Creator  should  be  all  explicable  by  the  reason  of  a 
creature— of  a  creature  no  less  limited  in  his  facul- 
ties, than  in  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence. 
.  If  men  give  up  all  pretensions  to  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  may  then  indeed  assert,  consistently  with 
their  folly,  the  omnipotence  of  human  reason ;  but 
while  they  profess  the  gospel,  they  must,  if  they 
would  retain  consistency,  submit  their  reason  to  their 
religion;  for  the  whole  doctrinal  part  of  Christianity 
is  a  mystery.  Is  not  the  boasted  religion  of  nature 
also  mysterious  ?  Can  reason  account  for  creation 
finy  more  than  for  redemption. 

But  I  am  now  to  consider,  not  the  general  mystery 
of  Christianity,  but  the  particular  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  church-men,  who,  deserting  to  the  Socinian 
party,  endeavour  to  degrade  this  mysterious  rite, 
use  the  three  following  means  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose  :  first,  they  represent  the  whole  of  it  as  a 
mere  memorial  j  ^condly,  they  deny  or  explain 
away  all  present  freuefits^nnexed  to  it;  and,  thirdly, 
they  maintain,  either  that  no  preparation  is  neces- 
sary, or,  that  a  slight  one  is  sufficient ;  such  as  may 
be  made  in  the  church  during  the  time  of  celebration, 
or  a  few  minutes  before  it. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
Eucharist,  though  a  memorial,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
much  more  than  a  memorial ;  that  its  benefits  are 
present  and  unspeakably  great,  and  that,  in  order  to 
the  reception  of  its  benefits,  peculiar  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  preparation. 
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The  Sacrament  in  general,  and  the  word  Sacrament  in  particular, 
considered. 

The  all-wise  Governor  of  the  universe,  knowing 
what  is  in  man,  and  condescending  to  his  infirmities, 
has  not  accommodated  his  holy  ordinances  to  the 
intellectual  improvements  of  a  few  only  of  the  human 
race ;  but  adapted  them  to  the  great  mass  of  mortals, 
immersed  in  sensual  things,  prone  to  acquiesce  in 
mere  animal  life,  and  with  difficulty  perceiving  and 
admitting  the  pure  and  exalted  truths  of  religion. 
The  rites  which  he  has  instituted  are  accompanied 
with  sensible  images,  with  objects  visible  and  tan- 
gible, in  order  to  conduct  the  carnal  mind,  by  gentle 
gradations  and  in  the  easiest  manner,  to  the  sublimity 
of  a  spiritual  and  celestial  state. 

For  this  purpose,  he  has  appointed  two  Sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which  the 
elements  of  water,  bread,  and  wine,  are  constituted, 
under  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  both  signs  and 
means  of  sanctification  and  pardon.*  In  these  mys- 
terious institutions  something  is  to  be  done  as  well 
as  spoken ;  some  palpable  signs  are  introduced ;  and 
the  language  of  actions  and  signs  is  a  language  more 
impressive  and  universal  than  any  mode  of  oral 
utterance. 

TJie  word  Sacrament,  which  distinguishes  these 
holy  rites,  is  certainly  not  a  scriptural  term,  neither 
is  it  classical;  for  I  do  not  accord  with  those  who 

*  Efficiunt  quod  significant.  "  Sacramentum  est  sacrae  Rei 
.Signum;  itaut  iraagineni  gerat,  et  causa  existat"  Heskins,  cap. 
'xv.lib.iii.p.270. 
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derive  it  from  Sacramentura,  the  military  oath  of  the 
Romans.  It  evidently  comes  from  Sacramentum, 
as  used  by  the  early  translators  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
edition  called  the  Vulgate,  whenever  they  had  occa- 
sion to  render  into  Latin  the  Greek  term,  Mystery,* 

The  very  name  Sacrament  implies  mystery.  In 
the  language  of  theologists,  who,  more  intent  on 
things  than  words,  did  not  always  study  the  purest 
diction  of  the  Augustan  age,  Sacramentum  is  adopted 
as  the  appropriate  name  for  the  holy  mysteries  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;  and  accordingly 
our  church,  in  the  Communion  Service,  announces, 
"  that  our  Master  and  only  Saviour  hath  instituted 
and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as  pledges  of  his  love, 

*  In  the  Vulgate  are  the  following  passages,  where  /Sacra- 
mentum is  used  for  Arcanum  et  Mysterium : 
c.  T. 

Dan.   2.    18.Ut  quaererent  misericordiam  super  Sacramento  isto. 
30.  Sacramentum  hoc  revelatum  est. 
47.  Tu  potuisti  aperire  hoc  sacramentum. 

4.  6.  Omne  sacramentum  non  est  impossibile  tibi. 
Ephes.  1 .   9.Ut  notum  faceret  nobis  sacramentum  voluntatis  tuae. 

3.    3.  Notum  mini  factum  est  sacramentum. 

9.  Dispensatio  sacramenti  absconditi  a  seculis  in  Deo. 

5.  33.  Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est. 

Coloss.  1.  27.  Divitias  glorise  sacramenti  hujus  in  gentibus. 
1  Tim.  3.  16.  Et  manifesto  magnum  est  pietatis  sacramentum. 
Apoc.    1.  10.  Sacramentum  septem  stellarum. 

The  word  Sacramentum  is  used  also  in  the  same  signification, 
that,  is,  for  "  secret/'  and  "  mystery/'  in  the  Vulgate  Apochrypbaj 
but  in  none  of  these  places  has  it  the  least  reference  to  the  military 
oath  of  the  Romans.  Neither  as  the  name  Sacrament  been  given 
by  the  church  to  the  Eucharist,  or  to  Baptism,  as  signifying  an 
oath  of  fidelity. 

These/'  says  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, "  are  called  Sacraments  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  the  most  ancient  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  Latin,  usually  rendered  the  word  fivarrfpiop,  Mysterium, 
by  the  word  Sacramentum." 

»  Tertullian  calls  the  whole  of  Christianity,  "  the  Sacrament,  that 
is,  the  Mystery,  of  the  Christian  religion." 
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and  for  a  continual  remembrance  of  his  death,  to  our 
great  and  endless  coinfort" 

Of  the  two  Sacraments  or  Mysteries,  it  is  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  consider  the  second ;  the  second  in 
order  of  time,  but  the  first  in  importance:  I  mean 
the  Eucharist ;  that  Sacrament  which  is  occasionally 
to  repair,  while  life  continues,  whatever  is  lost  by 
sin  and  infirmity,  after  the  initiation  of  Baptism;  and 
to  supply  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  his  journey  through 
life,  along  the  path  of  piety ;  with  food  for  his  growth 
in  grace,  with  medicine  for  his  maladies,  and  with  a 
never-failing  cup  of  holy  consolation. 

The  Sacrament,  for  so  the  Eucharist  is  usually  call- 
ed by  way  of  eminence,  is  both  in  its  name  and  nature 
a  mystery;  and,  as  a  mystery,  it  contains  something 
in  it  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  human  reason  : 
something  supernatural,  which  can  be  nothing  lesfr 
than,  as  the  church  expresses  it,  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace;  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

Sanctification*  and  the  remission  of  sins  are  withr 
out  doubt  the  greatest  fayour^  that  a  human  being 
can  receive,  and  these  a.v&fiffew& M  the  Eucharist  to 
the  worthy  receiver,  by  the  Jloufidoc^ef  our  Religion 
and  the  Institutor  of  this  rtter-*- Wiiiilfie  lowliest  pro- 
stration, therefore,  of  mind  and  body,  man,  wretched 
as  he  is  by  nature,  ought  to  approach  the  holy  mysT 
tery,  and  accept  the  blessings  of  grace.  Not  that  he 
is  to  worship  any  created  thing  in  performing  this 

*  "  Such  sanctification  carries  -with  it  aU  that  the  Scriptures 
reckon  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit :  as  enriching  the  soul $  and 
likewise,  all  that  concerns  the  immortalizing  of  the  body,  and 
sealing  the  whole  man  to  future  glory.  All  these  blessings  and 
privileges  are  conferred  in  the  Eucharist  on  them  who  receive 
worthily  $  because  the  Spirit  is  conferred  in  it,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  them  all,  and  whose  gracious  presence  supports  them."-—  Dr. 
Waterland  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  378. 
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solemn  act;  but  that  the  deepest  humility,  as  well  ft* 
gratitude,  is  the  proper  sentiment  of  so  weak  a  being, 
When  he  prepares  to  supplicate,  according  to  a  rite 
ordained  by  his  Saviour,  for  grace  and  pardon  at  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High, 

Unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  this  mys- 
terious rite  must  be  the  ideas  of  all  converts  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  teaches,  "  That  the  Lord's 
supper  is  a  rite  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  nature, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  capacity;*  that  it  is 
Dimply  a  memorial  of  our  Lord,  but  more  especially 
of  his  death  and  the  general  purpose  for  which  h£ 
died,  having  no  other  benefits  annexed  to  the  cele- 
bration, nor  any  other  evils  to  the  omission  of  it, 
than  those  necessarily  attending  the  celebration  or 
Omission  of  any  other  positive  rite  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation/'f  The  reception  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  according  to  this  teacher,  is  no  more  than  an 
act  of  obedience ;  the  omission,  than  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience. It  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere  memorial 
without  present  benefits  peculiar  to  it,  and  therefore 
Ought  to  be  degraded  from  that  high  rank  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  held  by  the  church,  and  is  still,  I  trust, 
held  by  a  great  majority  of  Christians  in  every  part 
of  Christendom. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  this 
Sacrament  thus  vilified,  and  to  show  that  present 
benefits  are  annexed  to  it,  not  merely  as  to  an  act  of 
obedience,  but  as  to  a  holy  mystery,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Christ*  efficacious,  in  the  highest  degree,  on 
the  soul  of  man 

says  T> 

*  Prfon^lnquiry,  p.  SI.  t  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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SECTION  III. 

Passages  from  late  Writers,  which  degrade  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  with  Remarks. 

To  justify  my  present  attempt,  I  think  it  right  to 
produce,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  a  few  passages 
from  some  very  eminent  divines,  who  have  contributed 
to  cause  a  neglect  of  the  Sacrament  by  the  low  and 
degrading  opinion  of  it  which  they  have  published 
and  sanctioned  under  the  authority  of  high  rank  and 
character. 

Bishop  Pearce,  a  grave  and  learned  prelate,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  has  these  words :  "  You 
say  the  Eucharist  has  graces  and  blessings  annexed 
to  it ;  whereas,  all  that  I  say  is,  that  it  may  have 
them  conveyed  to  the  worthy  receiver,  but  not 
annexed  to  their  worthily  receiving."  Again,  "  The 
Eucharist  has  graces  and  blessings  in  common,  I 
think,  with  other  acts  of  obedience  under  the  gospel, 
which  shows  that  I  did  not  think  these  graces  an- 
nexed to  the  Eucharist,  unless  you  will  suppose  that 
they  are  annexed  to  all  acts  of  obedience,  which  you 
will  not  suppose,  I  believe.  The  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  is  promised,  in  general,  to  all  Christians j  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  that  in  all  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship, a  devout  Christian  may  expect  it ;  but  I  cannot 
see,  from  any  thing  that  you  have  advanced,  that  ha 
has  a  right  or  reason  to  expect,  6  That  in  the  Eu* 
charist  pardon  and  grace  are  annexed  to  worthy 
receiving/ 99 

Dr.  Sykes  says :  "  Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
mention  no  other  ends  of  the  Sacrament  than  these 
two:  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
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a  sign  of  friendship  among  Christians ;  consequently, 
no  other  ends  can  be  made  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
without  changing  its  institution,  and  making  it  not 
the  Lord's  supper,  but  our  own  supper,"  This  he 
says  in  a  little  cheap  tract,  intended  for  the  multitude, 
and  designed  to  prevent  them  from  expecting  present 
benefits  from  the  Lord's  supper. 

Another  writer,  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy,  a  man  highly 
preferred  in  the  church,  and  remarkable  for  his  re- 
fusal of  the  highest  preferments  of  all,  affirms,  with 
decisive  voice,  that  "  the  benefit  is  future  and  pro- 
spective. Observe,"  says  he,  "  these  benefits  are 
not  present,  but  future.  The  benefit  immediately 
obtained  by  the  Sacrament,  is  only  the  prospect  of 
salvation,  (the  only  grace  signified,) 'forcibly  im- 
pressed on  our  minds  by  this  rite."* 

Dr.  Bell,  whose  little  tract  I  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  before,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
benefits  annexed  to  the  Eucharist  :f 

"  All  the  benefits  we  are  warranted  in  expecting 
from  this  rite,  are,  first,  that  approbation  of  God, 
which  intentional  compliance  with  his  will  must  cer- 
tainly procure ;  and,  secondly,  whatever  additional 
strength  our  principles  may  naturally  acquire  by  thfe 
celebration  of  any  religious  rite  itself. 

"  There  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  any  other  benefits 
attending  the  performance  than  these ;  we  have  not;" 
he  proceeds,  "any  promise,  or  even  the  slightest 
intimation,  either  from  our  Lord  himself,  or  any  of 
his  Apostles,  that  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  peculiarly  conferred  upon  us  on  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper/'J 

Again  he  says  :  "  If  ever  the  bread  and  wine  are 

*  Dr.  Balguy,  Charge  7. 
t  Practical  Inquiry,  pages  17  and  21.        J  .Ibid,  page  28. 
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received,  whether  by  the  well,  the  sick,  or  the  dying, 
as  an  appointed  means  of  obtaining  the  remission  of 
sins;  or  in  any  other  light  than  merely  as  an  act  of 
due  obedience  to  a  positive  command  of  our  Lord, 
naturally  expressive  of  faith  in  him,  and  when  se- 
riously performed  as  naturally  conducive  to  all  such 
dispositions  as  that  faith  requires,  the  participant  is 
deceived,  and  the  rite  itself  misapplied.* 

~"  The  Lord's  supper  is  simply  a  memorial  of  our 
Lord." 

He  sums  up  all,  in  his  conclusion,  by  saying,  "  the 
Lord's  supper  is  a  rite  of  the  simplest  and  plainest 
nature,  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  capacity ;  and 
the  performance  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  other 
benefits  than  those  we  ourselves  make  it  productive 
of,  by  its  religious  influence  on  our  principles  and 
practice."f 

If  the  whole  of  this  account  be  true,  the  sentiment 
it  excites  is  deep  regret.  Even  the  sick  and  dying 
can  no  longer  expect  a  last  solace  from,  what  they 
deemed,  a  certain  source  of  consolation.  All  those 
who  have  kindly,  as  well  as  devoutly,  kneeled  at  the 
.  bed-side  of  "departing  sinners,  held  out  the.  holy  ele- 
ments, and  told  them,  that  on  receiving  with  faith 
and  repentance,  their  sins  would  be  forgiven,  have, 
according  tp  Dr.  Bell,  "  deceived  the  poor  communi- 
cant and  misapplied  the  holy  rite."  How  can  this 
opinion  be  reconciled  to  a  solemn  approbation  of  the 
Liturgy.? 

No  longer  is  the  congregation  to  expect  sanctify- 
ing grace ;  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  that 
solemn  service,  for  which  they  have  prepared  with 
anxious  hearts,  and  from  which  they  were  accustomed 
xto  return  with  souls  strengthened  and  refreshed 
Nothing  mysterious  is  allowed  by  this  author  to 
*  Page  30.  t  Page  34, 
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be  contained  in  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian 
devotion.  Every  thing  is  said  to  be  perfectly  plain 
in  it,  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Thug 
all  religious  awe  is  at  once  removed,  and  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  go  to  the  Eucharistical  table  with  nearly 
the  same  freedom  and  familiarity  as  to  the  meal  of 
which  he  daily  partakes  in  the  family  or  convivial 
circle. 

There  is  nothing  to  induce  men  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  but  a  positive  command,  from  an  obe- 
dience  to  which  he  who  gave  it  is  represented,  in  the 
depreciating  scheme,  as  not  affording  the  slightest 
intimation  of  any  peculiar  benefit* 

It  is  a  comfortless  account.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  the  true  one ;  and  think  myself  well  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  recommend  those  more  exalted 
ideas  of  the  Sacrament,  which  our  forefathers  adopted, 
and  which  contributed  both  to  their  own  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
Christian  religion. 


SECTION  IV. 

The  Opinion  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  mere  Memorial,  considered. 

Though  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  "  that  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  but  a  mere  memo- 
rial/' has  been  repeatedly  refuted,  yet  it  is  said  to 
gain  ground,  and  to  be  likely  to  prevail  more  and 
more,  in  an  age  when  the  whole  of  our  religion  is 
represented  by  the  sect  of  self-named  rationalists, 
the  modern  Socinians,  as  totally  devoid  of  every 
thing  mysterious. 

This  notion  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  mere  memorial, 
recommends  itself,  they  argue,  by  its  simplicity. 
Every  body  cai\  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  act 
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of  commemoration.  The  idea  is  perfectly  familiar. 
We  keep  a  birth-day  in  our  families,  and  we  remem- 
ber public  events  in  anniversary  festivals.  To  rer 
ceive  the  Sacrament  as  a  mere  commemorative  act, 
like  these  in  common  life,  requires  no  peculiar  grace 
of  Christianity,  no  examination  of  the  heart,  no  pre* 
paratory  discipline.  The  remembrance  of  a  friend 
at  a  convivial  table,  is  an  act  nearly  as  religious  and 
Virtuous  as  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  those  who  affirm  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  act  of  memory;  performed  with  some 
formalities  indeed,  which,  however,  as  far  as  any 
benefits  to  ourselves  are  to  be  received,  might  as 
well  be  omitted,  if  they  had  not  been  positively 
commanded.  The  extenuators  of  the  Sacrament 
sometimes  suggest  a  hint  that  the  command  to  per- 
form this  slight  service  may  possibly  not  extend  to 
us  in  these  days,  but  might  have  been  confined  to  the 
Apostles,  to  whom  it  was  immediately  given  by  the 
Institutor.  Dr.  Bell,  whom  I  am  sorry  to  quote  so 
often,  instructs  his  disciples  thus :  "  Should  any  one/' 
says  he,  "  be  sincerely  convinced  that  the  Lorcfts  supr 
per  was  not  instituted  for  a  standing  rite  of  his  religion, 
but  merely  for  the  observance  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves who  were  present  at  the  institution,  no  punish- 
ment whatever  will  be  incurred  by  him  for  omitting 
to  celebrate  it  under  this  persuasion."  This  declar- 
ation, pronounced  with  the  decision  of  a  legislator, 
becomes  not  a  weak  mortal,  when  speaking  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  and  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  suggest  to  the 
common  people,  to  whom  this  little  pamphlet  is  ad- 
dressed, excuses  for  neglecting  the  Sacrament,  which, 
Without  any  assistance,  they  are  ready  to  fabricate. 
1  venture  to  say  that  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand, 
^inong  the  unlearned,  would  ever  have  thought, 
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without  such  a  suggestion,  that  the  command  to 
celebrate  the  Sacrament  could  have  been  confined  to 
the  Apostles  who  heard  it.  May  not  many  other 
precepts  be  supposed  to  concern  only  those  who 
heard  them,  as  well  as  this  which  respects  the  Sacra- 
ment ? 

The  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Eucharist 
is  but  an  act  of  memory,  and  the  facility  of  perform- 
ing that  act,  may  cause  the  depreciating  accounts  of 
the  Sacrament  to  be  well  received  in  the  busy  world, 
where  men  think  they  have  something  else  to  do 
than  to  bestow  much  time  and  thought  on  the  con- 
cerns of  religion.  They  who  are  deeply  immersed 
in  the  cares  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  pleasure,  may, 
without  any  great  self-denial,  spare  a  few  moments 
to  perform  a  duty  so  easy,  and  of  so  little  moment, 
as  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  an  act  of  com- 
memoration. The  most  thoughtless  of  mankind  may 
stop  a  few  moments  to  pick  up  straws  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream ;  but  they  only,  who  are  convinced 
that  there  is  a  pearl  beneath,  will  have  resolution  to 
dive  to  the  bottom. 

Persons,  who  are  so  far  deluded  as  to  acquiesce 
in  the  straws  on  the  surface,  while  gold  and  jewels 
are  attainable  by  a  deeper  research,  may  regret  their 
delusion  when  they  feel  themselves,  at  some  future 
period,  totally  destitute  of  the  riches  of  grace.  They 
may  have  to  deplore  their  confidence  in  those 
teachers,  who  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Eucharist 
is  nothing  more  than  a  commemorative  rite,  requir- 
ing no  preparation,  and  followed  with  no  present 
and  appropriate  advantage. 

If  the  Holy  Communion  be  a  memorial  only,  then 
every  man,  who,  without  partaking  of  the  bread  and 
wine  from  the  hand  of  the  authorized  minister,  seri- 
ously and  devoutly  remembers  our  Saviour's  death, 
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in  any  place,  or  at  any  time,  may  excuse  himself  from 
coming  to  the  table  in  the  church,  even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  as  from  a  work  of  superstition 
and  superfluity.  Or,  if  in  compliance  with  a  decor- 
ous custom,  (in  what  he  thinks  matter  of  indifference,) 
he  should  sometimes  attend  it,  he  will  go  without 
hope,  and  return  without  consolation. 

Is  it  necessary  (the  lukewarm  and  the  busy  may 
say)  to  go  to  church  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  in 
order  to  call  to  remembrance  a  fact  of  universal 
notoriety  ?  Who  forgets  the  death  of  Caesar  ?  The 
death  of  Christ  can  never  fall  from  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  read  the  gospel,  or  who  lives  in  a  land 
where  Christianity  is  the  established  religion.  The 
Sacrament,  thus  lowered  from  a  beneficial  mystery 
to  a  mere  memorial,  will  scarcely  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  relique  of  popery.  Among 
the  mass  of  the  people  it  is  already  neglected ;  but 
if  the  doctrine  taught  by  distinguished  divines,  that 
it  is  but  a  ceremony  without  benefits,  should  pre- 
vail; the  neglect  of  worthy  receiving  will  not  be 
apologized  for,  as  the  effect  of  thoughtlessness ;  but 
boldly  defended,  as  displaying  a  mind  superior  to 
all  idle  and  superstitious  formality. 

This  degrading  opinion  has  already  been  ably 
confuted ;  and,  in  this  place,  I  shall  add  only  one  or 
two  considerations  on  its  absurdity ;  suggested  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation.  He  is 
an  accurate  reasoner ;  and  I  prefer  his  testimony,  on 
the  present  occasion,  because  he  was  singularly 
adverse  to  every  thing  that  bordered  on  fanaticism. 
He  would  not,  I  think,  have  maintained  the  myste- 
rious dignity  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  which  attend  it,  unless  he  had  been  convinced 
of  them  by  arguments  of  irresistible  force. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  allowed 
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to  be  more  than  a  memorial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  al+ 
lowed  to  be  a  communion  of  the  participants,  from 
the  words  which  follow :  "  We  being  many,  are  one 
bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread."*  It  is  allowed,  I  say,  in  being  a  com- 
munion of  the  participants,  to  be  something  more 
than  mere  remembrance  of  a  benefactor.  It  causes 
the  receivers  (as  we  have  read) t€  of  many  to  become 
one  body."  But  if  it  be  merely  a  commemoration 
of  a  departed  benefactor,  the  receivers  are  not  made 
by  it  one  body,  but  remain,  as  they  were,  separate 
professors  of  one  common  faith.  They  were  connect- 
ed in  the  circumstance  of  a  common  profession  of 
faith,  before  they  partook  of  the  bread ;  and  are  not 
at  all  the  more  incorporated  by  a  mere  act  of  com- 
memoration, which  each  of  them  may  separately 
perform,  whether  in  solitude  or  in  company.  But  by 
their  "communion  of  the  body  and  blood"  of  Christ, 
they  become  mystically  united  to  each  other  and  to 
him ;  they  become  one  body  in  a  mystical  com- 
munion. 

If  the  Sacrament  had  been  the  mere  remembrance 
of  a  benefactor,  how  could  the  crime  of  the  Corinth- 
ians have  been  so  great,  as  to  render  them  "  guilty 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ;"-|-  that  is, 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  intentional  murderers  ? 
"  There  was  more  in  it  than  a  mere  remembrance," 
says  Bishop  Warburton,  "  or  St.  Paul  aggravates 
their  crime."    Was  the  festivity  of  the  Corinthians, 
if  carried  even  to  some  degree  of  excess,  a  crime  so 
atrocious  as  to  constitute  them  no  less  guilty  than 
the  murderers  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  very  exu- 
berance of  their  joy  might  arise  from  an  overflowing 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  at  a  feast  appointed  by 
himself,  purposely  for  a  chearful  commemoration. 
•  *  1  Cor.  x.  17  *  1  Con  xi.  27. 
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They  might  have  been  guilty  of  very  blamable  irre- 
verence and  indecorum  in  their  excess ;  but  not 
guilty  of  a  crime  equal  to  the  murder  of  our  Saviour, 
unless  there  be  something  more  in  the  feast  which 
they  profaned  than  mere  remembrance.  u  To  rank % 
these  criminals,"  says  the  same  able  prelate,  *f  with 
the  murderers  of  the.  Lord  of  Life,  is  a  severity  of 
which  we  cannot  see  the  justice. — But  when  we  view 
the  Sacrament  as  a  feast,  or  rite,  in  which  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  death  and  passion  were  conveyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  slighted  by  the  Corinthians,  we 
can  then  account  for  their  criminality.  Slighting  the 
benefits,  was  rendering,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
death  and  passion  of  Christ  ineffectual,  which  was 
the  purpose  of  his  murderers therefore  the  crime 
of  the  Corinthians,  thus  viewed,  haci  a  similarity 
to  that  of  his  murderers,  and  justly  provoked  the 
Apostle's  indignation. 

I  suppose  the  modern  degraders  of  the  Sacrament 
will  not  deny,  that  St.  Paul  understood  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  Sacrament  better  than  themselves ; 
and  it  appears  from  his  opinion  of  the  Corinthian 
profanation,  that  he  could  not  consider  it  as  a  mere 
memorial.  No  method  of  keeping  a  feast  of  simple 
commemoration  could  render  the  partakers  equally 
guilty  with  those  who  crucified  their  Saviour ;  the 
crime  which  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Without  repeating  all  the  arguments  of  those 
writers  who  answered  Bishop  Hoadly,  I  think  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  pages,  that  the  Lord's 
supper  is  attended  with  present  benefits  of  the  high- 
est nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  mere  memorial, 
or  a  mere  act  of  obedience,  in  which  neither  is  the 
soul  strengthened  and  refreshed,  nor  any  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  conferred.  Strength,  refreshment, 
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and  Divine  assistance,  are  the  benefits,  which  the 
church  in  her  Catechism,  founded  on  Scripture, 
(particularly,  in  this  part,  on  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John,)  teaches  her  children  to  expect  from  a 
worthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  they 
are  benefits,  which  the  pious,  according  to  their  own 
confessions,  have  in  all  ages  experienced  with  joy* 
and  gratitude. 


SECTION  V. 

The  Sixth  Chapter  of  St.  John  contains  Passages  (from  verse  25 to 
verse  36,  and  from  verse  46  to  verse  64)  which  refer  to  the  Sacra-, 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  present  discussion,  I  think  it  very  material; 
that  the  passages  respecting  the  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  should  be  generally  understood 
(as  they  were  in  my  opinion  certainly  meant)  to  point 
out,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Eucha- 
ristical  Feast  on  the  one  great  sacrifice. 

I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  so 
important  an  opinion,  call  in  an  auxiliary  whose  ser- 
mon on  the  subject  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  composition,  than  its  perspicuity  and 
force,  though  I  am  aware  the  writer  is  on  some  oc- 
casions deemed  obscure.  I  am  myself  convinced 
that  the  passages  in  question  relate  to  the  solemn 
feast  of  the  Eucharist,  which  our  Saviour  afterwards 
instituted,  and  for  which  he  gradually  prepared  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  by  this  most  remarkable 
discourse  : 

€€  With  regard,"  says  Bishop  Cleaver,  to  the  ob- 
*ion  to  the  sacramental  construction  of  these  pas- 

*">n  recepta  Eucharistia  erigit  et  accendit 
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sages,  (the  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,)  drawn  from  the  non-institution  of  the  Sacra- 
ment at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
I  will  only  oppose  to  it  one  plain  fact,  which  is  this ; 
that  the  same  evangelist,  St.  John,  has,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  preserved  a  discourse  of  our 
Lord's  with  Nicodemus,  which  expressly  mentions 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  the  necessity,  and 
the  good  effects  of  Baptism,  long  before  that  Sacra- 
ment was  instituted. 

"  There  can  therefore,  be  no  presumption  drawn 
against  the  application  of  this  chapter  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  from  the  time  when  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  which  would  not  equally 
militate  against  the  application  of  the  third  chapter 
to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  :  an  application  which 
is,  notwithstanding,  universally  allowed.  It  should 
likewise  be  remembered  by  those  who  urge  this  ob- 
jection, that  the  institution  of  Baptism,  however 
early  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  was 
described  and  explained,  was  not  enjoined  till  after 
this  of  our  Lord's  supper. 

"  So  much  for  the  objection  by  itself  considered ; 
but  I  would  make  a  further  use  of  this  discourse 
upon  Baptism,  between  which  and  that  under  consi- 
deration, there  is  more  than  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. 

"  Our  Saviour  had  told  Nicodemus  that  he  must 
be  born  again ;  Nicodemus  replies  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  thing,  in  the  obvious  and  literal  sense 
of  the  words.  Jesus,  in  answer,  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity and  claim  to  attention,  points  out  the  possibility 
and  the  means  of  being  born  again,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  such  regeneration:  'Verily,  verily,  I 
.  *ay  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
ofthe  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
;    vol.  m  2  a 
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God/  To  which,  still  remarking  on  the  want  of  ap- 
prehension of  Nicodemus,  he  adds,  €  If  I  have  told 
you  earthly  things,  and  you  believe  not,  how  shall 
ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things/ 

"In  the  sixth  chapter  Jesus  had  said,  'The  bread 
that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world/  The  Jews  again  answering,  as 
Nicodemus  had  done  before,  to  the  impossibility  of 
the  thing,  in  its  literal  sense,  said,  e  How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat/  To  which  our  Lord 
returns  an  answer,  corresponding  to  that  given  to 
Nicodemus,  even  to  the  very  turn  of  the  sentence : 
f  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you/  The  purport  df  which  words 
is  repeated  and  confirmed  in  the  three  next  verses, 
to  which  he  adds,  still  remarking  on  their  want  of 
apprehension,  'Doth  this  offend  you?  What,  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before?'  A  reply  so  exactly  parallel  to  that  with 
which  he  had  concluded  his  conversation  with  this 
Master  in  Israel,  that  the  bare  juxta-position  of 
these  sentences  will  render  each  the  comment  upon 
the  other.  From  which  analogy,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  whoever  will  observe  the  style,  manner,  and 
connection  of  these  two  discourses,  will  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  St.  John  took  pains  industriously  to  show, 
that  the  two  institutions,  which  were  to  distinguish 
this  religion,  made  part  of  our  Saviour's  plan  long 
before  they  were  actually  enjoined.  What  confirms 
this  notion  is,  that  the  only  miracle  which  St.  John 
relates  after  the  other  Evangelists,  is  this,  of  the 
miraculous  increase  of  bread,  a  circumstance  in  itself 
highly  remarkable,  as  the  reason  of  it  is  obvious, 
because  it  gave  an  easy  opportunity  of  introducing 
and  explaining  the  nature  of  this  Sacrament,  as  the 
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occurrence  relating  to  Nicodemus  had  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  other.  To  which  I 
must  add,  that  he  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  insists 
upon  the  sacramental  importance  of  either  institu- 
tion ;  and  that  his  attention,  in  this  instance,  is  per- 
fectly consonant  with  the  general  design  of  his 
history,  which  was  written  in  aid  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, to  supply  such  doctrines  as  he  judged  might 
£e  most  usefully  added,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
correct  the  misrepresentations  of  some  already  re- 
ceived." 

.  The  learned  Bishop  proceeds  to  answer  other 
objections  in  a  manner  equally  able.  He  concludes 
a  convincing  discourse,  with  saying,  "  If  we  are  jus- 
tified in  interpreting  the  words  of  this  chapter,  6  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwell- 
eth  in  me  and  I  in  him/  directly  of  this  Sacrament, 
this  passage  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
forming  our  opinion  respecting  the  peculiar  benefits 
arising  from  this  institution,  and  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  words,  c  dwelleth  in 
me  and  I  in  him,*  to  determine  what  these  benefits 
precisely  are. 

"  To  dwell  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  to  live  accord- 
ing to  his  commandments ;  to  have  Christ  dwelling 
in  us,  is  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"Thus  St.  John:  ' Hereby  we  know  that  he 
abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  that  he  hath  given  us : 
again,  hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he 
in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit.* 

"If  then  we  rightly  interpret  the  text,  the  assist- 
ances of  the  Spirit  are  directly  annexed  to  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  supposes  redemption  and  pardon;  which, 
therefore,  might  else  from  this  chapter  be  proved 
%  benefit  consequent  upon  this  ordinance.  But 
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as  these  truths  may  be  more  obviously  and  simply 
deduced  from  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  rite  itself,  1  shall  not  insist  at  large 
upon  the  argument,  but  content  myself  with  having 
shown,  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  eating  and  drinking  Christ's  body  and  blood  to 
be  no  more  than  keeping  his  commandments,  that  it 
alluded  to  something  more  analogous  to  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words :  in  opposition  to  those  who  inter- 
pret it  only  of  the  thing  signified  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  that  it  includes  the  signs  also; 
without  which  the  notion  of  spiritual  manducation  is 
unfounded  and  the  passage,  both  to  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, inexplicable :  in  opposition  to  those  who  con- 
sider the  Lord's  supper  simply  as  a  remembrance  of 
his  death,  that  it  is  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
for  sin  made  by  his  death,  and  a  symbolical  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice ;  and  is  therefore  a  pledge  and 
means  of  communicating  to  us  all  the  benefits  of 
that  sacrifice.'' 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  ingenious  writer  on 
these  passages  of  St.  John ;  and  such  also  is,  and 
was  always,  upon  due  consideration,  mine.  But 
though  it  is  certainly  proper  to  confute  the  errone- 
ous interpretations  of  controversialists,  who,  from 
motives  of  reli^ibus  party,  have  denied  the  reference 
of  this  chapter  to  the  Sacrament,  yet  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that  scarcely  any  reader  of  common  sense 
can  doubt  that  the  words,  concerning  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  they  are  now  so  understood  by 
all  who  have  not  been  misled  by  the  perusal  of 
partial  commentators,  leaders  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy; and  I  think  the  decisions  of  common  sense  in 
matters  of  which  it  is  competent  to  judge,  are  often' 
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more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  criterions  of  truth, 
than  the  refined  speculations  of  men  accustomed  to 
dispute  merely  for  the  palm  of  victory.  Such  men 
have  often  divested  religion  of  all  its  divinity. 

I  shall  again  have  occasion  briefly  to  consider  the 
reference  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  to  the 
Sacrament,  when  I  proceed  more  particularly  to  re- 
view the  benefits  annexed  to  the  worthy  reception  of 
it* 


SECTION  VI. 
The  Lord's  Supper  considered  as  a  Feast  on,  or  after,  a  Sacrifice. 

That  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast  on,  or  after, 
a  sacrifice,  is  an  explication  of  it  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men.  Dr. 
Cudworth,  a  great  and  venerable  name,  first  sug- 
gested it  in  this  country;  and  it  has  been  firmly 
supported  by  the  ingenious  arguments  of  succeeding 
divines.  They  have,  indeed,  given  additional  con- 
firmation to  it ;  but  the  honpur  of  the  original  idea 
ghould,  I  think,  be  assigned,  to,  $£dworth  alone. 

From  a  close  and  impartial  ^tt^jafion  to  his  and 
their  arguments,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the 

*  When  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,  "  Christ,  our  Passover 
is  sacrificed  for  us  j  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,"  his  words 
imply,  that  the  Jewish  Passover  was  a  sacrifice  and  feast  upon  it, 
and  that  Christians  have  a  Passover  which  resembles  it :"  that  is 
which  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice. — Dr.  Townson. 
'  "  We  must  not  understand,  in  the  Sacrament,  the  bare,  naked, 
and  empty  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  the  calling  to  mind 
the  history  of  his  passion,  which  the  devils  can  do,  and  the  worst 
of  men  :  Thus  to  remember  Christ,  were  but  to  forget  him  ;  but, 
we  must  understand  a  remembrance  cum  effectu  ;  the  relying  on 
his  death ;  with  a  lively  faith,  and  the  applying  of  his  merits  to 
our  souls."-— T.  FuLLEjtt 
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Eucharist  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice;  a  feast  afttf 
the  great  sacrifice  of  all,  even  Jesus  Christ  upon  th£ 
cross ;  in  which  all  other  sacrifices,  however  various 
in  their  kind  and  modes,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  were  ordained  to  terminate. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  as  a  feast  on, 
or  after,  a  sacrifice,  may  not  be  obvious  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  unlearned,  who  are  no  less  deeply 
concerned  in  it  than  the  best  informed ;  and  it  should 
therefore  be  explained  to  them,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  minds,  and  facilitate  its  general  adoption. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  a  sacrifice  that  comprehended  in  it, 
not  only  the  commemorative  oblation  of  the  Pascal 
Lamb,  but  the  other  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  sin  offering 
and  the  peace  offering.  Like  them  it  was  to  have  a 
feast  on,  or  after,  it,  and  that  feast  is  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  Heathens,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  had  a 
feast  after  their  sacrifices,  and  the  partakers  of  the 
feast,  in  both  cases,  were  to  be  partakers  of  the 
benefits  supposed  to  redound  from  the  sacrifice. 
"  Are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifice/'  says 
Saint  Paul,  "  partakers  of  the  altar  ?"  What  then 
were  the  benefits  of  the  J ewish  sacrifices  ?  of  the  sin 
offering,  the  benefit  was  forgiveness  of  sins  :  of  the 
peace  offering,  acceptance  with  God.  The  sacrifice 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  conveys,  therefore,  to  those 
who  partake  in  its  benefits,  by  partaking  of  the  feast 
instituted  upon  it,  pardon  of  their  sins  and  accept- 
ance with  God ;  which  must  include  sanctification  of 
their  souls,  or,  as  the  church  expresses  it,  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace. 

I  proceed  to  mention,  in  a  cursory  manner,  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  the  Pagan  sacrifices.  The 
rites  of  the  Pagan  theology  were  derived  from  the 
Jews,  though  corrupted  and  distorted,  and  their 
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original  purpose  lost  and  forgotten!  in  the  lapse  of 
time*  But  the  Pagans  retained  the  practice  of  feast- 
ing after  a  sacrifice,  that  is,  of  eating  a  part  of  the 
victim  offered,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  propitiation 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  passages  from  the 
ancient  writers  to  confirm]  this  assertion.  The  first 
book  of  Homer  affords  a  proof  of  it.  .  The  fact  i* 
well  known,  even  to  school-boys,  and  wants  not 
additional  confirmation. 

.  Here  then  are  three  kinds  of  sacrifices  at  present 
under  our  view,  the  Jewish,  the  Gentile,  and  the 
Christian;  not  comparable  indeed  in  their  dignity, 
but  parallel  in  the  circumstance  of  a  feast  after  each, 
and  in  the  general  purpose  of  propitiating  the  Deity; 
The  eating  of  the  oblation,  after  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  sacrifice,  rendered  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
sacrificers)  the  partakers  of  the  repast  partakers  of 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice.  The  partaking  of  the 
feast,  after  the  grand  Christian  sacrifice,  is  also  a 
participation  in  it,  and  confers  all  its  advantages, 
The  Eucharist  is  this  feast,  this  epulum  sacrificiale } 
to  be  repeated,  while  the  world  endures,  after  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  which  itself 
is  never  to  be  repeated,  but  the  benefits  of  which  are 
to  flow  by  means  of  the  feast  upon  it,  as  from  a 
perennial  fountain,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
considered,  as  it  appears  really  to  be,  a  feast  on,  dr 
after,  a  sacrifice ;  for  this  idea  comprehends  in  it  a 
right  notion  of  our  Saviour's  death  upon  the  cross  t 
that  sacrifice  which  gave  rise  to  the  feast,  without 
which,  according  to  analogy,  the  sacrifice  itself  would 
be  incomplete.  It  teaches  this  most  important  truth, 
that  our  Saviour  himself  declared  his  death  to  be  a 
sacrifice*   The  sacrifice,  however,  is  nothing  to  us 
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till  we  partake  in  the  feast  upon  it.  We  are  but 
idle  by-standers,  or  uninterested  spectators,  till  we 
worthily  eat  of  those  symbols  which  are  appointed 
to  be  in  the  place  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  once 
offered :  a  view  of  the  subject  this,  which  should 
make  every  real  Christian  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
wilfully  and  entirely  neglecting,  through  life,  the  Holy 
Communion. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  without  participants  in  the 
feast  on,  or  after  it,  is  merely  a  violent  death  inflicted 
on  the  holy  Person  commemorated;  and  ceases  to 
be  a  complete  sacrifice,  or  to  confer  any  benefits  at 
all,  so  far  as  the  non-participants  in  the  feast  are 
concerned.  They  can  have  no  advantage  from  a 
sacrifice,  of  which  they  do  not  partake  j  but  must  be 
saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  the  extraordinary  inter- 
position of  Divine  Mercy,  acting  independently  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

•  Divines,  it  is  true,  have  offered  to  the  world  Plain 
Accounts  and  Practical  Accounts  of  the  Sacrament, 
according  to  which  the  scriptural  expressions  of  eat- 
ing the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  are  so 
far  from  being  either  plain  or  practical,  that  they 
appear  monstrous  and  irrational  in  the  highest  degree. 
What  has  eating  the  body  or  drinking  the  blood  to  do 
with  a  mere  act  of  the  memory  ?  They  are  conscious 
of  this  irrelevancy,  and  therefore  do  not  choose  to 
admit  the  sacramental  construction  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

The  plainest  and  most  rational  account  of  the 
Sacrament,  that  I  know  of,  is  that  which  describes  it 
as  a  feast  on  or  after  a  sacrifice.  The  eating  of  the 
body,  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  the  victim,  are 
expressions,  when  the  general  nature  of  sacrifices  is 
once  explained,  perfectly  intelligible ;  and  the  feast 
on  the  oblation  of  the  real  body  and  blood  is  well 
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emblematized  by  the  bread  and  wine.  It  is  obvious 
to  remark  that  the  real  victim  in  the  sacrifice,  could 
not  in  this  case,  even  for  once,  have  afforded  a  real 
feast,  much  less  a.  feast  to  be  repeated  all  over 
Christendom,  till  the  second  advent,  when  all  signs, 
symbols,  types  and  shadows,  shall  be  superseded  by 
a  persona]  presence,  by  a  substantial  form,  by  a  body 
glorified  beyond  all  power,  not  only  of  description, 
but  of  imagination. 

•  From  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  sacrifices,  without  being  participants 
of  the  feast  after  it,  we  may  understand  the  awful 
words  of  our  Saviour :  "  Verily,  verily,"  (a  most 
solemn  asseveration,)  "  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  can  have  no  life  in  you  that  is,  c  I  posi- 
tively declare  to  you  that  unless  you  partake  of  the 
sacrifice  of  myself,  by  partaking  of  the  feast  that 
J  shall  institute  upon  it,  ye  cannot  share  the  benefits 
which  that  sacrifice  was  intended  to  confer ;  even 
life,  spiritual  life,  and  life  eternal.  "  Except  ye 
eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this  wine,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you."  Words  too  strong  and  too  alarming 
to  be  lightly  passed  over  by  those  who  are  sincere  in 
their  profession  of  Christianity;  and  yet  words  of 
comfort  to  those  who  understand  them  of  the  Eucha- 
ristical  bread  and  wine. 


*  John,  vi.  53. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Dr.  Cudworth's  Account  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  reference  to  the  tm 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  a  Parallel  to  the  Feasts  upon  Sacrifices,  both 
in  the  Jewish  Religion  and  the  Heathenish  Superstition** 

"  Lest,"  says  Dr.  Cudworth,  "  we  should  seem  all 
this  while  to  set  up  fancies  of  our  own^  and  then 
sport  with  them ;  we  come  now  to  demonstrate  and 
evince  that  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  propei4  tiotion 
of  it,  is  Epulum  ex  Oblatis,  or  a  Feast  upon  Sacri- 
fice, in  the  same  manner  with  the  feasts  upon  thi 
Jewish  sacrifices  under  the  Law,  and  the  feasts  upon 
eiaqaogyta,  things  offered  up  to  idols  among  the 
Heathens  j  and  that  from  a  plade  of  Scripthre  where 
all  these  three  shall  be  compared  together,  and  mad* 
exact  parallels.    I  Corinth,  x.  14,  15,  16,  18,  20, 
21.     c  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  flee  from 
idolatry.    I  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I 
say — the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?    The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ?— Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh;  are  not 
they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  partakers  of  the 
altar  ? — Now,  I  say,  that  the  things  which  the  Gen- 
tiles sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  unto  devils,  and  not  to 
God,  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship 
with  devils — Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord 
and  the  cup  of  devils;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils/' 

Where  the  Apostle's  scope  being  to  convince  the 
Corinthians  of  the  unlawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  he  doth  it  in  this  manner;  show- 
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ifig  that  though  an  idol  were  truly  nothing,  and 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  were  physically  nothing, 
as  different  from  other  meats,  (as  it  seems  they 
argued,  and  St.  Paul  confesses  in  the  nineteenth 
verse,)  yet  morally  and  circumstantially,  to  eat  of 
things  sacrificed  to  idols  in  the  idols'  temple,  was  to 
consent  with  the  sacrifices  and  to  be  guilty  of  them. 

Which  he  illustrates,  first,  from  a  parallel  rite  in 
the  Christian  religion,  where  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  offered  upon 
the  cross,  is  a  real  communication  in  his  death  and 
sacrifice;  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  Hot  the  communion 
Of  the  body  of  Christ?" 

Secondly,  from  another  parallel  of  the  same  rite 
among  the  Jews,  where  always  they  that  eat  of  the 
sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  altar,  that  is,  Of  the 
sacrifice  offered  up  upon  the  altar.  "  Behold  Israel 
after  the  flesh  (that  is,  the  Jews ;)  are  not  they  which 
eat  of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of  the  altar  ?" 

«  In  veteri  lege,  quicunque  admittebantur  ad 
edendum  de  hostiis  oblatis,  censebantur  ipsius  sa- 
crificii,  tanquam  pro  ipsis  oblati,  fieri  participes 
et  per  illud  sanctificari as  a  late  Commentator 
fully  expresses  it. 

Therefore,  as  to  eat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  is  to  be  made  partakers  of  his 
sacrifice  offered  up  to  God  for  us ; — as  to  eat  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  under  the  Law,  was  to  partake  of 
the  legal  sacrifices  themselves ;  so  to  eat  of  things 
offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  to  be  made  par- 
takers of  the  idol  sacrifices,  and  therefore  was  un- 
lawful. 

For, "the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they 
sacrifice  to  devils."   But  Christ's  body  and  blood 
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were  offered  up  in  sacrifice  unto  God,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  partake  of  both  together;  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  true  God  and  the  sacrifice  to  devils 
(demons.)  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord 
and  the  cup  of  devils;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils." 

St.  Paul's  argument  here  must  needs  suppose  a 
perfect  analogy  between  these  three ;  and  that  they 
are  all  parallels  to  one  another,  or  else  it  hath  no 
strength. 

Wherefore,  I  conclude  from  hence:  that  the  Lord's 
supper  is  the  same  among  Christians  in  respect 
of  the  Christian  sacrifice  (Christ  once  offered  on  the 
cross)  that  among  the  Jews,  the  feasts  upon  the 
legal  sacrifices  were;  and  among  the  Gentiles  the 
feasts  upon  the  idol  sacrifices ; — and  therefore  that 
(the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  supper  among  Christians) 
is  Epulum  sacriftciale  or  Epdlum  ex  Oblatis— 
a  Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice,  or  a  Feast  upon  the  Obla- 
tion or  the  things  offered  in  Sacrifice/'*  which,  in 
this  case,  were  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
originally  and  now  represented  by  the  bread  and 
the  wine  in  the  Eucharist. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Bishop  Wabbubton*  Opinion  of  the  Specific  Natube  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

"  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  being  our 
constant  duty,"  as  it  is  to  u  show  the  Lord's  death  ! 
till  he  come and  likewise  our  greatest  interest,  as 
it  is  the  "  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 

*  Vid.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
By  It.  Cudworth,  D.  D.   The  second  edition,  1670. 
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Christ:"  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  its 
specific  nature ;  in  order  to  comprehend  both  the 
force  of  our  obligation  to  frequent  the  Lord's  table, 
and  the  value  of  that  benefit  we  receive  in  worthily 
communicating. 

The  history  of  its  institution  is  delivered  by  St. 
Matthew,  in  these  words,  "  And  as  they  were  eating, 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take  eat ;  this  is 
my  body :  and  he  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  were  typical. 
A  type,  as  hath  been  shown  elsewhere,  arose  from 
the  ancient  mode  of  conversing  by  signs :  for,  by  add- 
ing a  moral  import  to  a  significative  sign,  the  action 
becomes  a  type.  This  sacred  rite  which  (together 
with  Baptism)  was  to  take  place  of  the  whole  Jewish 
ritual,  is,  like  that  ritual,  typical  also ;  but  with  this 
difference:  the  Jewish  rites  were  productive  of  things 
future;  and  so  were  obscure  and  intricate:  this, 
significative  of  a  thing  past ;  and  so,  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. 

Thus  far  as  to  its  form.  Its  specific  nature  will  be 
our  next  inquiry.  To  have  an  exact  idea  of  this,  two 
things  must  be  well  considered :  the  state  of  religion 
at  the  time  this  rite  was  instituted,  and  the  particular 
season  in  which  it  was  celebrated. 

In  those  ages  of  the  world  when  victims  made  so 
great  a  part  of  religion,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
the  sacrifice  was  always  followed  by  a  religious 
feasting  on  the  thing  offered;  which  was  called  the 
feast  upon,  or  after  the  sacrifice ;  the  partakers  of 
which  feast  were  supposed  to  become  partakers  of 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice.    Now>  from  the  Gospel 
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history  of  the  institution  of  tlje  Lord's  sapper/ and 
from  St.  Paul's  reasoning  upon  it,  a  celebrated  per* 
son  hath  long  since  shown,  with  great  compass  of 
learning,  and  force  of  argument,  th^t  Jesus,  about  to 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross  for  our  redemp-i 
tiou,  did,  in  conformity  to  a  general  practice,  institute 
the  Last  Supper,  under  the  idea  of  a  feast  after  the 
sacrifice.    So  far  that  learned  writer,  Cudwortju 

As  to  the  particular  season  in  which  this  holy-  rite 
was  celebrated ;  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  great 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  typically  prefigured  by 
several  of  the  temple  oblations,  apd  especially  by 
the  Pascal-lamb.  Now  just  before  the  Passion,  and 
while  Jesus  was  eating  the  Pascal-supper,  which  was 
a  Jewish  feast  after  or  upon  the  sacrifice,  he  insti- 
tutes this  holy  rite.  And  as  it  was  his  general  cus- 
tom to  allude,  in  his  actions  and  expressions,  to 
what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  presented  itself  to 
his  observation ;  who  can  doubt,  when  we  see,  in 
the  very  form  of  celebration,  all  the  marks  of  a 
sacrificial  supper,  but  that  the  Divine  Institutor  in- 
tended it  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  sacri- 
fice on  the  cross,  which  the  Pascal-supper,  then 
celebrating,  bore  to  the  oblation  of  the  Pascal-lamb  j 
that  is,  be  of  the  nature  pf  a  feast  after  a  sacri- 
fice. For  if  this  was  not  his  purpose,  and  that 
no  more  was  intended  than  a  general  memorial,  or 
remembrance  of  a  dead  benefactor,  why  was  this  in- 
stant of  time  preferred  to  all  other  throughout  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  any  of  which  had  been  equally 
commodious  ? 

This  reasoning  receives  additional  strength  even 
from  what  hath  been  supposed  to  invalidate  it, 
namely  the  concluding  words  of  the  institution — 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me/'  For  though  these 
words,  considered  alone,  might  signify  no  more  thaa 
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the  remembrance  of  our  obligation  to  him  in  general ; 
yet  when  preceded  by — "  tikis  is  my  body— this  is 
my  blood" — they  necessarily  imply  the  remembrance 
of  his  death  and  passion  for  us,  in  particular.  And 
could  there  be  a  feast  after  the  sacrifice,  in  which  that 
sacrifice  was  not  commemorated  ? 

It  is  true,  the  injunction  of  doing  it  in  remem- 
brance, implies,  that  the  celebration  was  to  be  con- 
tinually repeated;  which  was  not  the  case  of  feasts 
after  the  sacrifice ;  on  which,  as  we  say,  this  holy 
rite  was  modelled.  But  this  was  a  necessary  differ- 
ence; for  the  great  Sacrifice  itself,  of  which  this 
feast  was  a  type,  differed  in  the  same  manner  from 
all  other  sacrifices.  Th§  Jewish  and  Pagan  oblations 
had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  only  a  passing  and 
temporary  virtue.  The  Sacrifice  on  the  cross  is  of 
perpetual  efficacy ;  and  will  continue  to  operate  till 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  It  seemed  fit,  there- 
fore, that  the  operating  virtue  of  this  Sacrifice  should 
be  perpetually  set  before,  us,  in  a  constant  celebration 
.of  the  feast  upon  it. 

.  We  have  now  seen  what. maybe  naturally,  and 
indeed,  what  must  be  reasonably  inferred  of  Christ's 
purpose  in  the  Last  Supper,  from  the  history  of  its 
institution. 

-  Let  us  try  next  what  we  can  collect  of  St.  Paul's 
sense.,  in  this  jnatter,  who  hath  occasionally  spoken 
at  large  concerning  it.  And  here  we  shall  find,  that 
ibis  very  sort  ol  feast,  which  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution tacitly  allude  to,  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  show  the 
specific  nature  of  the  rite,  expressly  draws  a  com- 
parison from ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show 
ihe  efficacy  of  it,  informs  us  of  the  end  and  purpose 
4>f  those  feasts  upon  the  sacrifice. 

Jt  i$,  in  that  place  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
riathiao&j  where  fce  reproves  the  proselyte?  to  Chris- 
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tianity  for  the  idolatrous  practice  of  eating  with  the 
Gentiles,  of  things  offered  to  idols,  in  their  feasts 
upon  the  sacrifice.  His  words  are  these — "  I  speak 
as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? — For  we 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body :  for  we  are 
all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.  Behold  Israel  after 
the  flesh ;  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices 
partakers  of  the  altar  ?  What  say  I  then  ?  That  an 
idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols  is  any  thing?  But  I  say,  that  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils, 
and  not  to  God:  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
have  fellowship  with  devils ;  ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils;  ye  cannot  be  par- 
takers of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils." 

The  Apostle  professeth,  in  this  place,  to  write  to 
these  Corinthians  under  their  assumed  character  of 
wise  men.  And  though  perhaps  he  may  use  the  term 
a  little  ironically,  and  in  reproof  of  the  divisions, 
before  objected  to  them;  yet  the  logical  inference 
drawn  from  an  appeal  to  such  a  character,  holds  not 
the  less  for  the  sarcasm  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  My 
meaning  is,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  the  reason- 
ing to  be  such  as  wise  men  would  not  disdain  to  con- 
sider; and  so  regularly  conducted,  as  wise  men 
would  best  comprehend.  In  a  word,  pursued  with 
that  science  and  precision  which  leaves  no  room  for 
a  loose,  popular,  and  inaccurate  interpretation.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  we  may  collect,  that  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  not  simply  a  general  commemo- 
ration of  a  deceased  benefactor,  but  a  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  death  and  passion :  "  It  is  the  com- 
munion of  the  blood  of  Christ ;"  an  expression,  as 
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will  be  seen  hereafter,  of  the  utmost  elegance,  to 
imply  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice.  But  the  inference 
the  Apostle  draws  from  it,  puts  his  meaning  beyond 
all  doubt — u  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and 
one  body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."  He  says,  the  partaking  of  one  bread,  makes 
the  receivers,  of  many,  to  become  one  body.  A  just 
inference,  if  this  rite  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice ;  for  then,  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  unites  the  receivers  into  one  body, 
by  an  equal  distribution  of  one  common  benefit:  but 
if  it  be  only  a  general  commemoration  of  a  deceased 
benefactor,  it  leaves  the  receivers  as  it  found  them  : 
not  one  body,  but  many  separate  professors  of  one 
common  faith. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  shown  the  Last  Supper 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice ;  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  their  own  concep- 
tions of  it — "  the  cup  of  blessing — is  it  not  the  com- 
munion? &c. ;  the  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  ?" — he  then  endeavours  to  convince  them 
of  the  impiety  of  their  behaviour,  from  the  nature  of 
these  feasts,  as  they  were  understood  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  who  equally  held  that  they  who  eat  of 
the  sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  altar.  But  what 
had  either  of  these  eaters  of  the  sacrifices  to  do  with 
the  partakers  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Last  Sup- 
per, if  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  feast  of  the  same 
kind  with  their  feasts;  But  especially,  if  the  three 
feasts,  Jewish,  Pagan,  and  Christian,  had  not  one 
common  nature,  how  could  the  Apostle  have  inferred 
that  this  intercommunity  was  absolutely  inconsistent? 
"  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup 
of  devils,  &c."  For  though  there  might  be  impiety 
in  the  promiscuous  use  of  Pagan  and  Christian  rites ; 
yet  the  inconsistency  arises  from  their  having  a  com-. 
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mon  nature ;  and  so,  consequently,  (as  they  had  op- 
posite originals)  from  their  destroying  one  another's 
effects,  in  the  very  celebration.  The  reasoning  stands 
thus  :  those  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices  were  partakers 
of  the  altar.  A  sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  a  federal 
rite :  consequently,  the  feast  upon  that  sacrifice  be- 
came a  federal  rite  likewise.  The  Lord's  table, 
and  the  table  of  devils,  therefore,  being  both  federal 
rites,  the  same  man  could  not  be  partaker  of  both. 
This  is  the  Apostle's  argument  to  the  wise  men  here 
appealed  to :  and  we  see  it  turns  altogether  on  this 
pos  tula  turn,  that  the  Last  Supper  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice.  Suppose  it  now  a  general 
commemoration  only  of  a  dead  benefactor,  and  all  this 
reasoning  vanishes :  for  though  a  man  cannot  execute 
two  federal  rites  which  destroy  one  another ;  yet  a 
federal  rite,  and  a  bare  remembrance,  in  two  contrary 
religions,  have  none  of  this  opposition  ;  but  may  be 
celebrated,  if  not  without  impiety,  yet  without  any 
of  that  inconsistency  which  the  learned  Apostle  here 
charges  upon  his  licentious  Corinthians. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  abuse  they  committed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper }  nor  this  the 
only  place  in  the  Epistle  declarative  of  the  nature  of 
that  holy  rite.    These  Corinthians,  as  appears  by  the 
next  chapter,  had  been  guilty  of  celebrating  the  { 
Lord's  supper  in  a  very  indecent  manner,  by  con-  ; 
founding  it  with  their  ordinary  repasts,  or  with  con-  ! 
vivial  doings  of  their  own  invention,  where  charity 
and  sobriety  were  too  commonly  violated.    Now  this 
indiscriminate  celebration,  the  Apostle  calls,  the 
being  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;  a 
charge  surely  much  aggravated,  were  the  Lord's 
supper  instituted  only  to  commemorate  a  dead  bene* 
factor.    The  Corinthians  did  not  make  a  due  dis- 
tinction between  their  more  ordinary  food  and  the 
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•ating  and  drinking  in  memory  of  a  deceased  friend. 
This  donbtless  was  a  high  ingratitude.  Yet  to  rank 
these  criminals  with  the  murderers  of  the  Lord  of 
Life  is  a  severity  in  which  we  can  hardly  see  the 
justice.  But  let  us  only  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  con- 
sidered the  Last  Supper  as  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
that  is,  as  a  rite  in  which  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  and  passion  were  conveyed,  and  at  the  same 
time  slighted,  and  all  becomes  easy  and  natural. 
The  profanation  of  such  a  rite,  by  rendering  his 
death  ineffectual,  was  indeed  aiding  the  purpose  of 
his  murderers ;  and  therefore  might  be  fitly  compared, 
and  justly  equalled,  to  the  prodigious  enormity  of 
that  crime. 

Such  then,  I  presume,  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  And  was  the  adjusting  a  precise 
idea  of  it,  as  it  referred  to  a  religious  custom  of  an- 
tiquity, a  matter  only  of  curiosity  and  speculation, 
I  might  perhaps  have  left  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian. But  it  appears  to  me  to  have  important  con- 
sequences with  regard  both  to  our  faith  and  worship. 
For  if  the  Last  Supper  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  after 
a  sacrifice,  then  is  it  a  declaration  of  Jesus  himself, 
that  his  death  upon  the  cross  was  a  real  sacrifice. 
For  figurative  expression  (as  some  are  apt  to  deem 
the  gospel  representation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and 
atonement)  could  never  produce  a  religious  rite  of 
Divine  appointment,  arising  from,  and  dependant  on 
a  real  specification.  I  say,  of  Divine  appointment, 
because  many  of  human  original  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced. Yet  then  only  (which  is  a  further  support  to 
the  preceding  observation)  when  the  figure  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  substance. 

If  the  Last  Supper  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast 
after  a  sacrifice,  then  is  it  productive  of  great  and 
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special  benefits  to  the  partakers.  For  the  partaker^ 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  feasts  after  a  sacrifice  did, 
or  were  supposed  to  communicate  of  the  benefits  of 
the  sacrifice. 

However,  a  very  learned  writer,  whose  principles 
of  reasoning,  and  method  in  deducing  and  conduct- 
ing them,  may  serve  for  a  model  to  the  fair  inquirer, 
hath  lately  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a  *  Plain  Ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper/  "  that  it  was  instituted  merely 
in  remembrance  of  Christ;  that  the  bread  to  be 
taken  and  eaten  was  appointed  to  be  the  memorial 
of  his  body  broken ;  and  the  wine  to  be  drunk  was 
ordained  to  be  the  memorial  of  his  blood  shed." 
His  intention  in  this  appears  commendable.  It  was 
to  free  the  Last  Supper  from  superstition ;  whose 
untimely  fruit  is  at  best,  but  a  lifeless  rubrical  piety. 
Yet  in  pursuit  of  this  commendable  design,  he  has 
gdne,  I  presume,  too  far :  He  has  taken  away  its 
specific  nature,  and  left  it  nothing  but  its  generic. 
He  has  excluded  the  idea  of  a  feast  after  the  sacri- 
fice, in  which  the  celestial  benefits  of  the  giver  are 
conveyed;  and  has  confined  us  to  the  notion  of  a 
mere  memorial,  in  which  the  gratitude  only  of  the 
receiver  is  returned.* 

*  As  I  must  often  mention  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  nature 
and  end  of  the  Sacrament,  I  here  insert  a  salutary  caution  from 
Bishop  Taylor. 

"  Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  holy  faith  and  persuasion, 
concerning  the  great  blessings  and  glorious  effects  which  God  de- 
signs to  every  faithful  and  obedient  soul,  in  the  communication  of 
these  divine  mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  difference  of  judgment 
which  prevails  in  the  several  schools  of  Christians,  concerning  the 
effects  and  consequent  blessings  of  the  Sacrament :  For  all  men 
speak  honourable  things  of  it,  except  wicked  persons  and  the 
scorners  of  religion." 
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SECTION  IX. 

Though  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be  strictly  a  Feast  on,  or 
after,  a  Sacrifice ;  yet,  in  popular  Language,  and  catachrestically, 
or  by  an  allowed  abuse  of  Terms, — a  common  Figure  of  Speech, — 
it  has  been,  and  may  still  be,  called,  a  Sacrifice. — Jesus  Christ 

ONCE  OFFERED  ON  THE  CROSS  is  the  ONLY  CHRISTIAN  SACRIFICE. 

^Different  names,  we  all  know,  may  be  given,  with- 
out absurdity,  to  the  same  thing,  according  to  its 
different  properties  and  effects ;  and  use  and  custom 
will  authorize  a  name  not  strictly  appropriate.  Con- 
venience, indeed,  may  require,  that  the  same  religious 
institution  should  be  always  called  by  the  same  name ; 
but  if  it  has  various  properties  and  effects,  several 
names  may  be  applied  to  it  at  different  times  and 
places,  which,  however  diversified,  may  air  have 
some  significancy  and  use,  and  cause  no  mistake. 
One  name  may  have  to  encounter  fewer  prejudices 
than  another ;  and  for  that  reasoij,  though,  in  a  cri- 
tical sense,  less  proper,  it  may  yet  be  allowable.  To 
call  the  Sacrament  a  Sacrifice  is  incorrect ;  yet  it  is 
so  termed  by  many  pious  persons,  whose  language 
and  ideas  may  not  be  accurate,  though  their  meaning 
is  perfectly  right,  and  their  intentions  pure. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly a  sacrifice,  according  to  the  practice  and  ideas 
of  those  who  instituted  sacrifices,  which  is  not 
brought  to  the  altar,  and  consumed  upon  it,  either 
in  part  or  wholly;  though  in  popular  language, 
whatever  is  solemnly  offered  in  the  Eucharist,  may 
be,  as  it  has  been,  termed  a  sacrifice. 

Thus  our  excellent  Communion  Service  speaks  of 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving — a  sacrifice 
of  our  spuls  and  bodies,  a  lively,  or,  in  modern 
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diction,  a  living,  sacrifice.  Oblations  of  money  are 
also  offered,  in  our  service,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
indeed,  but  which  we  pray  God,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  accept  as  an  offering  to  Him  and  as  tokens  of 
our  charity.* 

The  schoolmen,  however,  say,  the  Eucharist  is 
both  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice ;  it  is  a  sacrament, 
so  far  as  any  thing  is  received ;  and  it  is  a  sacrifice, 
so  far  as  any  thing  is  offered.-}-  They  say  also, 
that  any  thing  done  to  the  honour  of  God  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  and  appeasing  him,  may 
be  properly  called  a  sacrifice.  The  ancient  heathens 
did  not  confine  this  term  to  an  oblation ;  but  some- 
times comprehended  under  it,  the  whole  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  (their  tepov^a,)  whether  they 
offered  a  victim  or  not.  Plautus  uses  the  term  sa- 
crifice more  than  once  when  he  means  worship  only 
without  an  oblation. 

Whatever  was  comprehended  by  the  Jews  under 
the  word  eorban,  a  sacred  gift,  it  is  supposed,  by 
some,  to  have  been  considered  as  a  sacrifice ;  and 
this  they  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  bloody  and  the 
unbloody,  or  the  sacrifice  of  things  animate  or 
inanimate. 

Any  very  solemn  act  of  worship,  says  Turretin, 
in  which  something  was  oOnsecrated  to  God  for  his 
glory,  and  for  man's  advantage,  was  called,  in  the 
style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  sacrifice. 

According  to  this  latitude  of  signification,  many 
pious  and  learned  men  have  maintained,  that  the 
Eucharist  itself  is  a  sacrifice,  and  not  merely  a  feast 

*  The  Christian  sacrifice  is  properly  TLpoa^opa,  but  improperly 
Gvffia,  for  Ovtrta  comes  from  Ovw,  macto,  to  slay;  but  in  our 
Christian  sacrifice  we  slay  nothing,  but  commemorate  only  Him 
with  an  oblation  of  gratitude,  who  was  slain  and  offered  on  Ac 
cross,  as  upon  an  altar,  once  for  all. 

t  Vide  Thorn.  Aquju.  Sum,  Quwst.  €B.  Partis  3  tiae. 
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on  a  sacrifice ;  and  when  the  term  is  thus  comprehen- 
sively understood,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
undertaking  to  refute  them.  From  very  early  times, 
even  from  the  Apostles,  it  has  possessed  this  name 
with  qualifying  epithets,  and  has  been  denominated 
the  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  the  holy 
sacrifice,  the  mystical  sacrifice,  the  unbloody  sacrifice, 
and  the  reasonable,  or  intellectual,  sacrifice. 

The  following  passage  from  the  prophet  JMalacM 
was,  in  the  primitive  ages,  understood  to  be  pre- 
dictive of  the  Eucharistical  sacrifice :  €€  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same  my 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles :  and  in 
everyplace  incense,  (interpreted  prayers  and  praises) 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering" 
(pure  because  unpolluted  with  the  blood  of  real 
victims  :)  for  my  name  shall  "  be  great  among  th6 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."* 

This  was  so  very  early  applied  to  the  Eucharist, 
that  Medb,  whose  opinions  are  always  respectable, 
thinks  the  ancients  had  learned  thus  to  apply  it  by 
tradition  from  the  Apostles.  It  was  so  applied  in 
the  second  century  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus, 
the  former  of  whom  flourished  about  thirty  years 
after  St.  John,  and  the  latter  was  a  scholar  of  Poly- 
carp,  St.  John's  disciple. 

By  the  Christian  sacrifice  the  learned  Mede  thinks 
the  ancient  church  understood  not  barely  the  Sacra- 
ment 6i  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  whole 
act  of  worship,  or  solemn  service  of  the  church 
assembled,  of  which  this  sacred  mystery  the  Sacra- 
ment, was  (as  he  says  in  allusion  to  a  ring)  the  pearl 
and  the  jewel.  No  public  service  of  the  church 
was  in  those  times  without  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.    According  to  his  definition,  the  Sa- 

*  MalacM,i.  11. 
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crament  is  "  an  oblation  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ"  The 
sum  of  Mede's  elaborate  discussion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Eucharist,  according  to  the  ancient  church, 
is  a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  mystically  represented  in  the  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine. 

"  The  ancient  church/'  says  he,  "  understood  not, 
as  many  suppose,  by  the  Christian  sacrifice,  the  mere 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood ;  but  the  whole 
sacred  action  (which  Sacrijicium  properly  means) 
or  the  whole  solemn  service  of  the  church  assembled; 
of  which  this  sacred  mystery  was  then  a  prime  and 
principal  part;  no  public  service  of  the  church 
being  without  it.  This  observed  and  remembered, 
I  define  the  Christian  sacrifice,  ex  mente  antique 
Ecclesue,  in  this  manner  : — 

"  An  oblation  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to 
God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  sacri- 
fice ;  commemorated  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  with  which  God  had  first  (that  is,  in  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  earliest  antiquity)  been  acknowledged 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Creature." 

To  dispute  about  a  variety  of  names  where  the 
same  thing  is  signified,  is  frivolous ;  and  frivolous 
disputes  are  censured  by  the  Apostle.  If  men 
choose  to  denominate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  a  sacrifice,  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
sense,  as  an  act  of  peculiar  solemnity,  there  can  be 
no  valid  objection  to  it ;  for  there  is  at  present  littles 
danger  of  encouraging  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  fear  of  which  caused  our 
Protestant  divines,  at  one  time,  to  take  particular 
pains  in  preventing  the  name  of  Sacrifice  from  being 
ever  applied  to  the  Eucharist.* 

*  The  word  altar,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  is  not  the 
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If  the  Sacrament  be  a  sacrifice,  it  is  a  sacrifice 
(sui  generis)  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  a  spiritual 
and  evangelical  sacrifice.  The  oblation  and  the 
benefit  are  both  of  a  transcendent  kind;  and  the 
-whole  transaction,  a  mysterious  intercourse  between 
man  and  his  merciful  Maker ;  in  which  the  greatest 
good  may  be  conveyed  to  the  former,  in  any  mode, 
approved  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  however  unaccount- 
able to  the  reason  of  minute  philosophers  and  the 
cavilling  spirit  of  minute  theologists. 

But  as  much  false  doctrine  and  mischief  has  arisen 
ftom  the  representation  of  the  Sacrament  as  a  sacri- 
fice, rather  than  a  feast  on  the  one  great  Sacrifice, 
once  made  for  all  men ;  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  this  place,  and  to  repeat  that 
the  Sacrament  is  not  a  sacrifice  itself,  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  one  great  Sacrifice.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  use  of  the  words  sacrifice,  altar,  oblation, 
in  an  incorrect  and  inaccurate  manner,  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  because  it  may  appear 
to  countenance  the  error  of  those  who  pretend  that 
they  do  properly  and  truly  offer  unto  God,  Christ 
himself,  included  in  a  wafer,  the  Corpus  Christi 
contained  in  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  a  real  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice ;  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  more  blasphemous  absurdity.* 

right  name  for  the  communion  table ;  an  altar  strictly  and  pro- 
perly implying  a  sacrifice  ;  but  disputes  about  it,  to  the  violation 
of  charity,  are,  certainly  censurable  j  yet  such  there  have  been. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  as  a  standing  represent- 
ation of  the  one  great  and  universal  Sacrifice,  the  following  passage 
from  Dr.  Holmes,  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester,  deserves  our  at- 
tention. 

"  Of  faitk.  in  the  Divine  promise,  the  external  expression,  at 
present  appointed,  is  similar  to  that  which  God  accepted  before. 
To  the  communicant  bread  and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer,  after  his  coming,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  his  coming, 
sacrificial  blood  ha4  been  to  the  offerer.    In  each  of  these  two 
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SECTION  X. 

That  the  present  Benefits  of  the  Eucharist  are  Grace  and  Pakdon,  is 
a  Conclusion  that  must  follow  from  admitting  that  the  Sixth  Chapter 
of  St.  John  relates  to  it : — additional  Reasons  for  thinking  that  thi 
Expressions  of  this  Chapter,  already  mentioned,  mean  much  mm 
than  Doctrine  and  Precepts. 

Ours  is  a  far  different  task  from  that  of  our  prede- 
cessors. We  have  not  to  combat  with  the  errors  of 
Popery :  we  have  not  to  display  the  absurdity  of 
transubstantiation,  consubstantiation,  impanation, 
and  concomitancy;  scholastic  terras  and  ideas,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  politicians,  were  called  in  to 
aid  and  support  the  errors  of  the  prevailing  theology, 
We  have  to  contend  with  those  who,  so  far  from 
maintaining  that  there  is  any  thing  of  corporeal  pre- 
sence and  divinity  in  the  Sacrament,  seem  inclined 
to  insinuate  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  as  we 
proceed,  the  wonderful  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  to  extremes,  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  present 

periods,  the  visible  signs  that  showed  his  death,  had  on  that  to 
count  a  real  sacramental  virtue  j  at  the  first,  and  at  the  last,  Got 
authorized  a  standing  representation  of  the  universal  Sacrifice  j 
only  with  that  difference  of  effect,  which  respectively  suited  the 
fallen  and  restored  states  of  nature,  and  the  opening  and  accom* 
plishment  of  his  scheme  of  redemption.  Faith  in  the  promise  of 
a  future  Deliverer,  and  the  accepted  sacrifice  as  a  sacramental  ligft 
of  the  future  effusion  of  his  blood,  were  both  of  them  to  the  peni- 
tent, real  means  of  justification ;  faith  in  the  sacrifice,  which  that 
Redeemer  has  offered,  and  in  the  promise  of  eternal  life  which  be 
has  given,  and  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood,  which  he 
has  appointed  as  sacramental  signs  of  his  death,  are  also  now  real 
means  of  present  grace  and  final  glorification/' 

I  will  take  occasion  to  add  in  this  place,  that  to  teach  that  the 
Sacrament  is  a  material  sacrifice,  is  to  degrade  it  to  a  legal  cere* 
mony  instead  of  a  gospel  service. 
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cane-  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago,  when  almost  th6 
whole  Christian  world  professed  to  believe  that  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Sacrament  was  converted  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ;  and  now 
divines  of  high  repute  endeavour  to  teach  the 
people,  that  the  whole  rite  has  no  significancy  but 
as  a  memorial,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
peculiar  benefits  to  the  receiver  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  such  as  may  attend  every  other  act  of 
obedience. 

Our  church,  indeed,  teaches  that  our  souls  receive 
strength  and  refreshment  from  a  worthy  participation 
of  the  Eucharist;  great  effects,  and  most  devoutly 
to  be  sought  for  by  all  who  feel  the  imbecility  and 
wretchedness  of  unassisted  human  nature ;  and  our 
church  is  justified  in  this  doctrine,  by  many  passages 
in  Scripture,  but  more  particularly  by  those  already 
mentioned,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel. 
But  the  degraders  of  the  Sacrament  either  omit 
these  passages  entirely  in  their  consideration  of  thfe 
subject,  or  pretend  to  prove  that  they  mean  no  more 
than  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  general.  Flesh  and  blood,  according  to 
them,  are  synonimous  with  theological  tenets  arid 
moral  maxims :  and  the  emblematical  feast  on  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  victim  offered  for  us,  is  no 
more  than  the  receiving  of  his  gospel,  and  believing 
the  history  of  his  life  and  death  narrated  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  together  with  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tles, who  are  said  by  some  of  the  degraders,  more 
adventurous  than  others,  not  always  to  reason  con- 
clusively, but  to  talk  downright  nonsense. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  very  remarkable  ex- 
pressions of  the  chapter  in  question  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute  among  our  forefathers;  and 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that  many  of  them  denied 
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their  sacramental  construction;*  but  it  is  easy,  on  a 
candid  retrospect  of  the  Controversies  which  agitated 
the  Christian  world,  to  see  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  denial-  The  Roman  Catholics  denied,  in  some 
instances,  their  application  to  the  Eucharist,  because 
they  feared  lest  it  might  render  it  necessary  to  give 
the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity.  The  Pror 
testants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apprehensive  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  take  advantage  of  the 
declaration  "  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed,"  to  derive  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

Both  these  causes  of  misapprehension  operating 
but  little  at  present,  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  ex- 
aminer will  see  reason  to  conclude  without  doubt, 
that  the  passages  of  this  chapter  refer  to  the  Eu- 
charist,  afterwards  more  expressly  instituted ;  and 
that  our  Saviour  intended  (by  %  words  intelligible 
enough  after  his  ascension)  to  instruct  his  hearers  in 
the  benefits  of  that  mysterious  rite. 

The  opponents  contend,  that  the  phrases,  eating 
our  Saviour's  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  mean  no 
more  than  believing  his  doctrine  or  receiving  his 
instructions.     Bishop  Hoadly  in  explaining  our 
Saviour's  discourse,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
says,  "  that  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  ! 
was  only  a  high  figurative  representation  to  the 
Jews,  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to  receive  into  ; 
their  hearts  and  digest  his  whole  doctrine."    But  is 
it  to  be  conceived,  that  expressions  so  singular  i 
should  be  adopted  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Unless  some  i 
parallel  expression  can  be  found  in  ancient  authors, 
what  can  prove  that  the  reception  of  a  teacher's 

*  Panem  de  coelo  descendentem  comedere  non  possunt;  sed 
obstupescunt  dentes  eorum,  non  ciborura  austeritate,  sed  vitio 
dentium.— -Hieronymus. 
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doctrine  can  be  described,  as  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  teacher  ?  Does  not  common 
sense  suggest  that  expressions  so  singular  should  be 
interpreted  by  similar  expressions,  if  any  occur  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Evangelical  or  Apostolical 
writings  ?  And,  as  similar,  or  rather  the  same  ex- 
pressions actually  do  occur,  in  St.  Matthew,  St, 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Paul,  which  are  universally 
allowed  to  mean  the  Sacrament,  ought  not  these,  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  in  fair  construction,  to 
be  admitted  to  mean  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  thus  announced  in  a  predictive  intimation  of 
its  nature  and  efficacy  ?  The  opinion  that  these 
words  relate  to  the  Eucharist,  and  mean  a  spiritual 
manducation,  (as  it  is  called,)  removes  all  the  diffi- 
culty which  arises  from  supposing  our  Saviour  in- 
tended by  such  extraordinary  words  nothing  more 
than  the  reception  of  his  doctrines  in  divinity,  and 
his  precepts  in  morality.  It  renders  the  woVds 
perfectly  proper,  and  peculiarly  apposite. 

I  consider  these  passages  as  thrown  out  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles  for  the  institution  of  the 
Sacrament :  and,  under  this  notion,  they  appear  in 
this  place  with  singular  propriety.  An  institution 
so  extraordinary  required  that  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  at  that  period,  were  not  very  docile 
in  spiritual  matters,  should  be  gradually  prepared 
for  it. 

St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  supply  the  omissions 
of  the  others,  and,  according  to  that  design  he  had 
no  occasion  to  add  the  history  of  the  institution, 
which  the  preceding  Evangelists  had  already  given, 
and  which  was  already  known ;  but  it  was  highly 
proper  to  add  these  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
because  they  tended  to  elucidate  the  design  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  to  point  out  its  momentous  conse- 
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quences,  to  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  consider 
it  as  a  bare  memorial,  or  as  affording  no  present 
benefits  to  the  communicant. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  expres- 
sions, and  such  remarkable  ones,  were  used  by  the 
same  speaker,  or  writer,  in  senses  entirely  different 
Therefore,  if  our  Saviour's  words,  "  eating  the  body 
or  flesh/'  in  St.  Matthew,  mean  the  Sacrament, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  interpret  them  differently  in 
St.  John. 

This  chapter,  considered  as  referring  to  the  Sacra* 
ment,  fully  proves  the  important  benefits  immediately 
arising  from  it ;  u  He  that  eatetk  my  flesh  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  J9 

How  can  God  dwell  in  us  but  by  communicating 
his  Spirit  to  us  ?  And  how  can  we  dwell  in  him, 
that  is,  in  his  favour,  in  a  participation  of  his  excel- 
lence and  his  happiness,  but  by  receiving  his  grace, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Most  assuredly  the  present  benefit  arising  from  a, 
worthy  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  is  the  greatest 
that  man  can  possibly  receive,  in  his  sublunary  stale  j 
for  it  is  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty: 
it  is  Light  and  Life. 

But  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  inhabit  a  temple 
polluted  with  sin.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sin 
is  removed,  and  that  remission  takes  place,  as  soon 
as  the  benefit  of  Divine  assistance  is  received.  . 

When  sin  is  sincerely  repented  of  and  done  away, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
vouchsafes  a  perfect  remission  of  all  penalty  incur- 
red? Therefore  grace  and  pardon  are  the  great 
benefits  annexed  to  the  Eucharist ;  it  being  always 
understood,  (and  in  an  affair  of  so  much  moment  it 
cannot  too  often  be  repeated,)  that  the  communicants, 
in  order  to  partake  the  benefits,  must  receive,  in  the 
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full  sense  of  the  word,  worthily;  that  is,  with  firm 
faith  and  sincere  repentance.  And  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
when  grace  and  pardon  might  otherwise  be  vouch- 
safed to  faith  and  repentance :  let  it  be  answered, 
that  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  is  commanded 
by  him  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  without  assign- 
ing any  reasons,  his  own  mode  of  conferring  his  own 
undeserved  favour,* 


SECTION  XL 

The  primary  and  most  important  Benefit  annexed  to  the  worthy  Recep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  is  a  Vouchsafement  of  Grace  in  more  Abundance 
than  ordinary,  from  which,  of  course,  flow  other  Benefits,  necessary 
to  the  Christian  lAfe. 

The  great  and  prominent  benefit  derived  from  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper  is,  grace,f  or  the  benign 

*  "  Cum  Sacramentis,  ex  Dei  Pacto,  conjuncta  est  Vis  quaedam 
Divini  Spiritus,  per  quam  agunt  infallibility  in  omnibus  iis,  qui- 
bud  debite  administrantur,  quique  ilia  suscipiunt,  cum  ea,  quam 
Deua  in  iis  praerequirit,  dispositione."  Lb  Blanc 

On  the  peculiar  necessity  of  obeying  the  command  in  this  case, 
let  us  hear  Dr.  Towerson. 

#r  Besides,  that  every  neglect  of  the  command,  is  (as  such)  a 
sin  against  the  imposer  of  it ;  and  must  consequently  not  only 
despoil  us  of  his  favour,  but  expose  us  also  to  his  wrath  and  ven- 
geance >  besides,  that  such  neglect  must  be  yet  more  sinful  and 
dangerous,  which  is  a  neglect  of  such  a  command,  as  is  enjoined 
for  the  subject's  profit ;  He,  who  commands  this  or  that  particular, 
for  such  or  such  an  end,  must  thereby  be  presumed  to  declare, 
that  he  will  not  give  it  in  any  other  way.  than  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  him  ;  because  otherwise  a  door  would  be  open  to  the 
violation  of  his  authority,  which  every  wise  lawgiver  must  be  sup* 
posed  to  provide  against/* — Towerson  on  the  Sacrament 

f  Nimis  sacramentorum  virtutem  evacuant,  qui  volunt  ea  tan- 
turn  esse,  vel  notas  Christianorum,  vel  symbola  mutua?  charitatis, 
vd  ttfttiittOnjA  animi  erga  Deum  grati,  vel  allegoricas  commone- 
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influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  human  heart.  The 
remission  of  sins  must,  I  have  already  said,  of  neces- 
sity attend  it ;  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed, that  grace  or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
would  be  imparted  to  a  human  being,  still  remaining 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  It  would,  it 
has  been  observed,  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
affirm,  that  grace  is  bestowed  by  the  Deity  on  a 
wretched  mortal  whose  sins  continue  unforgiven,  and 
while  unforgiven,  must  render  him  an  object  of  ab- 
horrence, and  of  punishment,  instead  of  divine  grace 
or  favour. 

The  sacramental  feeding  on  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  reception  of  spiritual  nourishment, 
emblematically  represented  by  those  material  ele- 
ments, which  contribute  most  to  animal  nutrition  and 
refreshment,  bread  and  wine.  Growth  in  grace  is 
the  consequence  of  such  spiritual  aliment.  All 
Christian  virtue  is  promoted  by  it,  and  thus  ultimately 
salvation,  or  eternal  life,  becomes  the  effect  of  this 
holy  rite.  So  that  the  immediate  benefits  of  a  worthy 
participation  of  the  Eucharist,  are  grace  and  pardon; 
and  the  remote,  salvation,  or  a  happy  immortality. 

It  is  very  true,  that  all  other  religious  and  virtuous 
acts  are  conducive  to  these  ends:  but  this  act  more 
immediately  and  effectually  than  others;  not  only 
because,  when  rightly  and  duly  performed,  it  sup- 
poses and  comprehends  all  religious  and  virtuous 
dispositions,  but  because  it  is  the  appointment  of  our 

factiones ;  quibus,  tanquam  picturis,  ob  oculos  nobis  ponatur 
Christiana  mortificatio,  vivicatio  et  spirituals  alimonia  •  vel  qui 
ea  duntaxat  instituta  volunt  ad  excitandam  fidem  per  modura 
objecti  repraesentivi  $  vel  qui  fatentur  quidem  esse  symbols 
gratis  5  sed  duntaxat  ante  et  extra  Sacramenta  collatae ;  non  autcm 
gratis  praesentis ;  hoc  est,  quae  in  legitimo  Sacramenti  usu  ex- 
beatur  et  conferatur. 

Gsb.  Vossius,  de  Sac  Ft  et  Efa 
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Saviour;  the  positive  instituted,  means,  commanded 
by  him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and'  what  was 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  advancement  in  all 
goodness  and  happiness. 

The  Eucharist  seems  to  be  a  more  important 
sacrament  than  baptism,*  and  much  more  effectual 
than  instruction  by  hearing,  because  they  are  merely 
initiatory,  but  the  Eucharist  is  perfective ;f  or,  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  the  finishing  of  the  man  in  the 
school  of  Christianity.  If  any  part  of  religious  ser- 
vice is  allowed  to  be  effectual  in  procuring  grace, 
pardon,  and  salvation,  the  Eucharist  is  much  more ; 
because  it  is  the  principal  and  the  most  solemn  act 
of  a  Christian's  devotion;  and  effects  an  union,  or 
communion,  with  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  with  all 
that  call  upon  his  name.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
grand  agent  in  it,  and  the  soul  of  man  the  object. 
Great  is  the  mystery;  and  great,  without  doubt,  must 
be  the  benefits  under  agency  so  extraordinary. 
•  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  Sacrament  is  un- 
necessary, because  God  gives  grace  and ,  pardon  by 
other  means,  whenever  it  seems  good  to  his  wisdom 
and  mercy.  It  were  more  reasonable  to  say,  that  if 
he  bestows  these  blessings  sometimes  without  them, 

.  *  "  Yet  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  confessedly  a  means  of 
conveying  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  since,  when  we  are  born  of 
water,  we  are  also  born  of  the  Spirit  and  the  washing  of  regener- 
ation and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  joined  together.  Why, 
then,  should  not  Divine  grace  accompany  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  since,  as  has  been  before  shown,  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  respect  of  both  } 

"  God,  the  giver  of  aU  grace,  may  appoint  what  means  he  pleases 
of  giving,  and  require  what  condition  he  pleases  also  in  us  of  re- 
ceiving it.  He  can  give  it  with  or  without  any  instruments  or 
means';  but  if  he  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  water,  bread  and 
.  wine,  a#  #»c  instruments  of  conveyance,  why  should  this  be  thought 
a  tiring  incredible  Y\  Bowyer  on  the  Sacrament. 

4. 
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we  have  more  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  bestow 
these  blessings  with  them,  because  these  are  means 
chosen  and  appointed  by  himself,  for  reasons  un- 
known, indeed,  to  us,  but  sufficiently  known,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  his  infinite  wisdom.  All  we  hare  to  do 
is,  to  embrace  the  means  appointed  by  him.  When- 
ever the  angel  moves  the  waters  of  the  pool,  it  is  ours 
to  immerge  ourselves,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  cure,  and 
not  to  stand  arguing  on  the  bank,  and  saying  to  our- 
selves or  others,  there  are  other  modes  of  obtaining 
the  like  relief,  better  approved  by  our  own  fancy, 
our  own  judgment,  or  even  our  own  supposed  ex- 
perience. We  should  rather  Say,  here  are  instituted 
means  of  cure,  which  could  not  have  been  instituted 
Without  sufficient  reason;  and  being  instituted  by 
superior  wisdom,  they  are  likely  to  produce  a 
niore  effectual  and  more  permanent  relief  than  any 
medicine  which  could  be  suggested  by  human  in- 
genuity. 

All  modes  of  instruction,  such  as  preaching  and 
reading  ;*  all  modes  of  devotion,  except  the  idola- 
trous, certainly  tend,  to  procure  grace  ;f  and  that 
portion  of  grace,  so  procured,  may,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  be  sufficient  for  us ;  but  these  are  all  prepara- 
tory to  the  great  opportunity  afforded  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, for  changing  our  hearts  entirely,  for  our  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature,  and  for  receiving  an 
earnest,  a  pledge,  an  assurance  (under  the  divine 
)  of  salvation,  or  a  happy  eternity.  Faith,  hope, 
charity,   are  wonderfully  improved   by  the 

ftaaufcr  et  Sacramexta  in  eo  conveninnt,  quod  am  bo  gratiam 
is  offerant  ct  exhibeant  j  eed3  quod  nannunquam 
er  mUcrihi  ridetur,  id  inde  est,  quod  fides 

b'ml  ^  elands,  apprehendat  fortiH 

m  pug?  $51. 
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Eucharist.  Odr  faith  is  increased  by  the  reception 
of  the  Sacrament.  We  must,  indeed,  have  faith  in 
order  to  receive  worthily;  but  to  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  in  this  holy  ordinance.  The  actual  parti- 
cipation of  grace  is  so  pleasant,*  that  it  gives  the 
soul  an  appetite  for  more  and  more :  the  mind  expe- 
riencing the  faith  of  God's  promises  in  the  actual  re- 
ception of  his  blessings,  is  so  confirmed  in  goodness, 
as  to  be  in  little  danger  of  relapsing  ever  after,  into 
any  great  sins,  much  less,  into  doubt  and  infidelity. 

Hope  of  everlasting  felicity  is  encouraged  in  the 
Eucharist  by  a  foretaste  of  Heavenly  happiness,  en- 
joyed, in  some  degree,  while  the  communicant  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  shed  upon 
his  heart  He  feels  a  serene  complacency,  above  all 
earthly  joys,  in  worthily  performing  this  mysterious 
rite. 

Charity  is  peculiarly  promoted  by  the  Communion. 
We  are  taught  in  it  to  view  Christ  as  our  head,  and 
ourselves,  with  all  Christians,  as  members  of  his 
mystical  body.  It  is  most  truly  a  feast  of  love ;  and 
the  heart  that  feeds  upon  it  with  the  true  relish  of 
the  repast,  cannot  retain  a  particle  of  envy,  revenge, 
or  malevolence. 

AH  these  (and  more  might  be  enumerated)  appear 
to  me,  as  I  believe  they  do  to  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians uncorrupted  by  the  pride  of  modern  philoso 
V  phy*  to  be  the  present  •  benefits  of  the  sacrament  of 
-  the  Lord's  supper.    Nor  let  any  one  imagine  the 
caw©  inadequate  to  the  effect;  Omnipotence  can 
^        efficacy  to  causes,  which  to  man's  limited  un- 
iting appear  unconnected  with  the  effect,  as 
illy  inadequate  to  its  production.   In  the 
►  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  the 

.   *  Dekctatio  victrix. 
2c2 
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Holy  Spirit,  .and  not  the  created  elements,  is  the 
cause ; .  and  that  all  that  has  been  described,  and 
much  more,  can  doubtless  be  effected  by  that  Divine 
Person  with  the  most  perfect  ease.*"  Nor  let.  any  one, 
who  believes  in  the  Gospel,  doubt  this  efficacy  of 
bread  and  wine>  as  emblems  under  the  Divine  direc- 
tion ;  while  he  remembers  that  our  Saviour  cured 
corporeal  blindness  by  the  application  of  the  first 
materials  that  occurred,  even  the  moistened  clay, 
however  unequal  to  the  purpose  it  may  appear  to 
men,  whose  narrow  understandings  are  chained 
down  to  the  confines  of  human  art  and  science. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  produce  the  testimony 
of  Bishop  Warburton,  on  the  present  benefits  of 
the  Sacrament ;  and  I  rather  choose  his  testimony 
(as  I  have  intimated  before,)  because  he  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  every  thing  which  savoured  of  irrational 
enthusiasm. 

"Having  now,"  says  he,  "so  largely  inquired  into 
the  specific  nature  of  this  holy  rite,  we  are  enabled, 
in  very  few  words,  to  show  (which  we  proposed  as 
the  principal  end  of  the  inquiry)  what  these  benefits 
are  which  we  receive  at  the  Lord's  table. 

"  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the 
cross,  purchased  the  redemption  of  mankind :  and 
this  rite  being  by  its  nature  commemorative  thereof, 
as  it  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  each  partaker  re- 
ceives, of  consequence,  the  seal  of  pardon,  and  con- 
sequently of  restoration  to  his  lost  inheritance. 

"  But  as  this  operates  only  on  the  terms  of  repent- 
ance and  newness  of  life,  the  gift  would  be  defeated, 
by  being  bestowed  on  a  condition  which  our  per- 
verse nature  so  much  opposes,  was  not  this  nature 
softened  and  subdued  by  the  power  of  grace,  that 
promised  blessing  peculiar  to  the  gospel  dispensation. 
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Now,  as  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  constitutes 
the  most  intimate  communion  of  God  with  man,  what 
time  can  we  conceive  so  highly  sanctified  for  the 
reception  of  it,  as  that  in  which  we  renew  our  federal 
union  with  our  Lord  and  Master,  in  his  last  Supper, 
called  by  St.  Paul,  the  Communion  of  his  body  and 
blood  ?» 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  Bishop  War- 
burton,  who  writes  on  the  Eucharist  in  a  masterly 
manner,  was  convinced  of  this  most  important  doc- 
trine:  that  grace  is  vouchsafed  in  more  abundance 
than  ordinary,  at  the  time  in  which  we  celebrate  the 
Holy  Communion.* 


SECTION  XII. 

Christ's  more  intimate  dwelling  with  us,  or  our  Participation  of  his 
Divine  Nature  considered,  as  an  Effect  of,  and  Benefit  annexed  to, 
worthily  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 

There  is  no  idea  that  occurs  more  frequently 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  than  the  mystical 
union  of  Christ  with  all  true  believers.  Two  allusions 

are' chosen  by  the  sacred  writers  to  express  the  inti- 

 j     .  *  ] 

*  Nemo  dubitavit,  in  sacra  Eucharists  fidelibus  dari  IIPOS- 
HiKHX  XAPLTGE.  Grotii  Epist.  ad  Ger.  Joan.  Voss. 

At  that  timis,  H  ANneEN  niHTOYSA  TPOfcH,  as  Suidas  calls 
s  Manna,  descends  on  the  hearts  TON  III2TQN  in  greater  abun- 
□ce,  like  gracious  showers  in  the  vernal  season,  causing  the 
ds  of  religious  virtue  to  germinate  in  the  good  ground  of  a 
heart.    Grace  is  the  Manna  of  Christians  j  the  Bread  of 
j  A  PTOS  OYPANIOE,  APTOS  ANHP0T02,  APTOS  A2II0- 

i  bread  obtained  without  the  plough, 
earth,  bread  unindebted  to  the 
~*POMA  IINEYMATIKON,    1  Corinth. 

*t  tyvaei  £tvij  wv,  tcai  ra  irdpra 

W fw* '  AiUcomus. 
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macy  of  this  union,  one  from  the  vegetable  world,  the 
other  from  the  animal.  Christ  is  represented  as  a 
vine,  and  trne  believers,  as  the  branches.  What 
closer  connection  can  be  conceived  than  this ;  the 
branches  of  the  tree  deriving  all  their  life  and  nou- 
rishment, and  consequently  growth,  from  the  stem  in 
which  they  vitally  inhere?  Christ  is  also  repre- 
sented as  the  head  of  a  body,  of  which  believers  are 
the  limbs  or  members. 

Our  church,  in  her  excellent  Communion  office, 
asserts,  that  those  who  receive  the  Sacrament  wor- 
thily, "  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them ;  that 
they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  them." 
In  what  can  this  union  consist?  Certainly  in  some 
degree  of  resemblance  at  least,  though  it  cannot  be 
any  approximation  to  him,  in  power  or  in  knowledge. 
In  what  then  does  it  consist?  Doubtless  in  his  Holy 
Spirit's  influence,  or  emanation  on  us,  producing 
godlike  qualities,  goodness  of  heart,  upright,  honest 
intention,  purity,  and  universal  benevolence.  How 
is  it  principally,  and  by  Christ's  appointment,  to  be 
effected?  By  worthy  participation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment Man,  through  Divine  mercy,  is  rendered,  in 
the  Eucharist,  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  A  food 
to  the  soul  is  supplied  by  the  Sacrament,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  nourished,  and  arrives  at  that 
wonderful  improvement  in  goodness  and  purity, 
which  resembles  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  the 
Divine ;  hence  the  Eucharist  has  been  named,  by 
great  divines,  the  Sacrament  of  Nutrition.  What 
more  intimate  union  can  exist,  than  that  of  the  ali- 
ment with  the  body  nourished  by  it  ? 

As  the  daily  waste  of  our  bodies  requires  a  sap- 
ply  of  food,  so  likewise  the  decay  of  grace,  and  the 
decline  of  goodness  in  our  dispositions,  render  fre- 
quent repair  and  support  necessary.   We  are  so* 
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captible  of  diminution  and  augmentation  in  grace, 
as  long  as  life  continues,  and  "  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  bis  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you  the  principle  of  life  will  be  extinct 
without  this  food ;  and  this  food  is  afforded  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  at  the  feast  of  the  Eucharist;  a 
feast  for  ever  to  be  repeated  after  the  one  great 
Sacrifice. 

Our  Catechism  expresses  the  true  doctrine  in 
terms  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  too 
strong ;  since,  from  their  strength,  they  are  liable 
to  misconstruction.  It  asserts,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  in  the 
Sacrament  f  The  compilers,  however,  could  not 
mean,  by  ''verily  and  indeed/'  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;  for  we  know  they  abhored  it. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  did  they  mean  ?  I  answer,  that 
they  meant,  in  opposition  to  the  Romanists,  that  all, 

*  John,  vi,53; 

f  "The  sacraments  and  symbols,  if  tbey  be  considered  in  tjieir 
own  nature,  are  just  such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and 
wine.  They  retain  the  names  proper  to  their  natures  $  but  be- 
cause they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a  secret  mystery,  and  water  is 
the  symbol  of  purification  of  the  soul  from  sin  5  and  bread  and 
wine  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  therefore  the  symbols  and 
sacraments  receive  the  names  of  what  themselves  assign :  they 
are  the  body,  and  they  are  the  blood  of  Christ  $  that  is,  they  are 
metonymicaUy  such.  But  because  yet  further  5  they  are  instru- 
ments of  grace  hi  the  hands  of  God  $  and  by  these  his  Holy  Spirit 
changes  our  heartland  translates  us  into  the  Divine  Nature 5 
therefore,  jbbe  whole  work  is  attributed  to  them  by  a  synecdoche  ; 
that  is,  they  do  in  their  manner  the  work  for  what  God  ordained 
them,  and  they  are  placed  there  for  our  sakes,  and  speak  God's 
language  in  our  accents  :  and  they  appear  on  the  outside.  We 
re  cetrf  the  benefit  of  their  ministry,  and  Gop  receives  the  gtory." 

Jiisbop  Taylor, 

In  sacramentis  ea  conjunctio  est  signi  et  signati,  ut  in  legitime 
Signi  usu,  ex  prpmissionis  divina  virtute,  simul  donetur  signatum. 

Founts,  deFiet  Effieacid. 
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whatever  our  Saviour  intended  by  eating  his  body, 
and  drinking  his  blood,  is  really  and  truly  .taken  in 
the  Lord's  supper,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  real 
and  material  flesh  or  blood  either  seen  or  tasted 
throughout  the  whole  transaction.  They  mean  to 
say,  that  though  the  bread  continues  bread  still,  and 
the  wine  is  but  wine,  yet,  whatever  our.  Lord  in- 
tended, is  verily  and  indeed  received  by  the  faithful, 
without  the  necessity  of  transubstantiation,  to.  all 
intents  and  purposes  of  affording  spiritual  nourish- 
ment to  their  souls;  sustentation  of  the  . heavenly 
life,  and  union  with  the  divine  nature. 

This .  spiritual  nourishment  is  that  which  is  called 
grace,  the  grace  of ,  sane  tifi  cat  ion.  The .  real  pre- 
sence is  not  indeed  in  the  sacramental  elements,  but 
it  is  in  the  worthy  receiver ;  man  becomes  Christ's 
by  this  glorious  privilege  of  divine  union,  through 
the  Spirit's  influence  ;  ajid  this  constitutes  the  prime 
benefit  of  the  Sacrament ;  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
Holy  Ghost's  indwelling  or  assistance.  "  If  any  man 
is  Christ's  he  has  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  him." 

The  passages  proving  this  assimilation  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  nature,  this  prime  benefit  of 
the  Eucharist,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  are 
so  full  and  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  their 
force.  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  says  Christ,  "  he 
that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  Jive  by  me.  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life, — dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him. — Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The  meaning  of 
which  is  plainly  this ;  they  that  feed  on  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  have  life,  spiritual  life  in  Christ ;  that  is 
they  are  connected  with  him,  and  supported  by  him, 
as  the  branch  by  the  vine ;  and  all  that  do  not,  have 
no  life,  but  are  like  dead  branches,  or  branches  cat 
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off  from  the  vital  stock  of  the  vine,  whence  alone 
they  can  derive  nutrition.  The  union  of  the  branch 
and  trunk  is  destroyed;  the  union  of  the  l^uman 
with  the  divine  nature  is  no  more ;  and  man,  in  con- 
sequence, decays  and  perishes  like  the  dead  branch 
of  a  tree.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  none  but 
worthy  receivers  do  really  feed  on  Christ  in  the  Sa- 
crament, though  they  eat  and  drink  the  elements. 
According  to  an  article  of  our  church:  "The 
wicked  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although 
they  do  carnally  press  with  their  teeth  (as  St.  Augus- 
tine saith)  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  yet  in  nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ." 

Judas  was  washed  by  our  Saviour  after  the  decla- 
ration, "If  I  wash  thee  not  thou  hast  no  part  in  me." 
Judas  was  washed  with  the  other  disciples,  yet  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  had  any  part  in  Christ. 
A  plain  proof  that  something  was  to  be  done  in  the 
mind  of  the  disciples  whose  feet  our  Saviour  washed, 
either  by  themselves  or  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ, 
before  the  bodily  act  could  be  efficacious.  This  is 
necessary  to  observe,  lest  objectors  should  argue,  as 
they  have  argued,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  wicked 
men  united  to  Christ  by  a  single  and  outward  act, 
the  act  of  mere  manducation.  "It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing." 

Some  among  the  ancients,  whose  opinions  I  for- 
bear to  cite,  because  they  have  been  often  cited,  and 
my  proposed  limits  do  not  allow  room,  seem  to  have 
maintained  that  the  Spirit's  operation  was  on  the 
elements,  the  creatures  of  bread  and  .  wine.  In  this> 
I  doubt  not,  they  were  mistaken;  the  Spirit's  ope- 
ration is,  I  conceive,  solely  on  the  recipients;  but 
what  they  say  and  held  proves  that  they  believed  the 
Spirit  powerfully  active  in  the  Euqharist;.ajid  they 
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could  mean  nothing  less,  in  asserting  that  the  ele- 
ments were  sanctified,  than  that  sanetification  was 
communicated  through  the  elements  to  the  com- 
municant^ which  virtually  and  ultimately  is  the  same 
doctrine  which  is  here  maintained. 

None,  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  energy 
on  the  human  heart,  deny  that  the  Spirit's  assist- 
ance is  afforded  to  man  on  many  accounts,  besides 
his  worthy  reception  of  the  Eucharist*  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  afforded  mere 
plentifully,  with  more  comfort,  and  more  certainty, 
by  an  ordinance  of  Christ  himself,  purposely  insti- 
tuted to  bestow  it  on  faith  and  repentance,  than  by 
any  other  means.  Indeed  the  Sacrament  is,  as  it 
were,  a  seal  to  confirm  the  gifts  already  received,  as 
well  as  an  instrument  of  present  influences  from  on 
high,  and  an  earnest  of  future  salvation*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose,  but  that  every  blessing  must  follow 
from  man's  union  with  Christ ;  that  is,  from  the  in* 
fluence  of  Christ's  Holy  Spirit. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is,  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  of  pious,  humble  Christians,  taught  by  the 
gospel,  and  illuminated  by  grace,  throughout  all 
Christian  countries.    It  is  controverted  by  very  few, 

*  "  It  is  no  good  argument  to  say  that  the  graces  of  God  are 
given  out  of  the  Sacrament  j  ergo,  not  by,  or  in,  the  Sacrament ; 
but  rather  thus :  If  God's  grace  overflows  sometimes  and  goes 
without  his  own  instruments,  much  more  shall  be  gire  it,  it  the 
use  of  them.  If  God  gives  pardon  without  the  Sacrament,  the* 
rather  also  with  the  Sacrament ;  for  supposing  the  Sacraments  in 
their  design  and  institution  to  be  nothing  but  signs  and  ceremonies, 
yet  they  cannot  hinder  the  work  of  God :  and  therefore  hoiinesi 
in  the  reception  of  them,  will  do  more  than  holiness  alone  j  for 
God  does  nothing  in  vain.  The  Sacraments  do  something  in  tin 
hands  of  Gods  at  least  they  are  God's  proper  and  accustomed 
time  of  grace.  There  are  his  seasons  and  our  opportunity,  When 
the  Angel  stirs  the  pool,  when  the  Spirit  mores  upon  the  waters; 
then  there  is  ft  healing  ministry/'  Bishop  Tayi4P. 
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comparatively  speaking,  any  where;  and  the  few  are 
men  who  have  been  misled  into  a  false  idea  of  the 
strength  of  human  reason,  and  who  endeavour  by  a 
proud  and  superficial  philosophy,  to  explain  away  all 
that  reason  cannot  comprehend,  in  the  unsearchable 
ways  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  misfortune  is,  that, 
not  contented  with  their  own  opinions  in  private, 
they  are  taking  pains,  by  publishing  them,  to  rob  the 
pious  and  humble  Christians*  of  all  the  comfort  they 
used  to  receive,  and  still  expect,  from  the  Holy 
Communion.  God's  gracef  must  certainly  prevail 
when  the  disposition  of  the  recipient  is  good;  but 
yet,  as  man's  free  agency  is  not  destroyed,  many 
may  be  misguided  in  their  opinions  by  sophistical 
reasons,  and  deviate  in  their  practice  in  consequence 
of  an  error  in  speculation.  J 

*  The  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Hey,  has  this  observ- 
ation. "  My  own  idea  is  this :  when  I  say,  that,  in  the  Lord's 
supper  €  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken)  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper  $'  I  mean 
thai  though  I  may  not  know  precisely  what  may  be  intended  in 
Scripture  by  our  eating  Christ's  body  and  drinking  bis  blood,  yet  I 
believe  that  whatever  is  meant,  a  worthy  receiver  comes  up  to  that 
meaning  5  he  performs  that  action  which  is  prescribed  $  he  obtains 
that  good  which  is  annexed  to  it." 

+  €€  Grace  is  an  extraordinary  disposition  and  vigour  of  mind 
to  apprehend  religious  truths."—  Tuckers  Light  of  Nature. 

X  To  evil  and  worldly-minded  men,  immersed  in  sensuality, ' 
and  entirely  occupied  by  the  pursuits  of  avarice,  ambition,  or 
present  amusement,  the  whole  of  this  doctrine,  the  whole  of  reli- 
gious wisdom  is  flat  and  insipid  5  but  "  So/'  says  Bishop  Taylor, 
"  art  mathematics  to  a  Scythian  boor,  and  music  to  a  camel 
And  what  says  St.  Paul  ? 

^YXIKOS  £c  avOptowos  ov  fcxerat  ra  rov  wevpaTos  tov  Qeov 
MOPIA  TAP  AYTQ  ESI.  icat,  ov  pvvaiai  yvwvai/on  IINEYMA- 
TKOS  ayatpiverai.  1  Corinth,  ii.  14. 
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SECTION  XUI. 

Union  with  Christ  farther  considered. 

God  is  a  spirit ;  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spirit,  and  tbe 
perfection  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  its  union  with  tbe 
Deity,  the  pure  fountain  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  has  shown  how  this  union  is 
to  be  effected.  A.  rite  is  established  by  the  myste- 
rious operation  of  which,  man,  duly  qualified  by  faith 
and  repentance,  is  to  be  one  with  Christ  and  Christ 
with  him.  The  union  may  certainly  be  effected 
in  any  other  way  that  God  may  in  his  wisdom  choose; 
but  he  has  actually,  as  appears  by  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  in  particular,  chosen  and  appointed,  the  Eucba- 
ristical  mode. 

There  is  a  natural  union  with  God,  and  there 
is  an  evangelical.  The  Apostle  probably  means  the 
natural  union  when  he  says,  "  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us  ;  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being."* 

But  of  this  union  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
partake  with  the  rational.  Man  would  derive  no  pre- 
eminence over  the  oak  of  the  forest,  or  the  beast  of 
the  field,  from  this  union  alone ;  for  they  as  well 
as  he,  Jive  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  God, 
who  gave  and  sustains  all  life. 

God,  therefore,  has  vouchsafed  to  his  rational 
creatures  an  evangelical  or  spiritual  union,  an  union 
accomplished  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace. 


*  Acts,  xvii.  27,  28. 
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It  were  profane  and  blasphemous  in  man  to  pre- 
tend to  such  a  privilege,  if  he  were  not  justified  in  it 
by  the  written  word  of  Revelation.  We  are  there 
taught  that,  so  far  from  presumption,  it  is  our  duty 
to  aspire  to  it;  and  that,  by  the  due  use  of  the  means 
prescribed,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Sacramental  communion  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  certain  means  of  accomplishing  this  union 
with  the  Deity,  because  it  is  the  means  instituted  by 
our  Saviour.*  In  compassion  to  our  infirmities,  he 
has  condescended  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
man,  so  that  his  approach  to  us  might  diminish  that 
awful  distance  between  a  worm  crawling  on  the  earth 
and  the  Divinity  ;  an  interval  which  might  have  dis- 
couraged us  from  entertaining  a  thought  of  partaking 
ur  the  Divine  nature.  Christ,  assuming  the  nature  of 
man,  formed  an  intermediate  link  in  the  vast  chain 
which  connects  heaven  and  earth.  And  Christ  per- 
mits us  in  the  Sacrament  to  be  united  to  this  link,  by 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Our  Saviour,  during  his  assumption  of  the  human 
nature,  prayed  thus  for  men :  "  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  may  also  be  one  in  us.  That  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."f — "  For  we  are 
members  of  his  body.^J 

But  far  be  it  from  us  to  affirm  that  this  union  is 
essential,  like  that  of  the  Trinity  ;  or  personal,  like 
that  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  indeed  an  union,  the  nature  and  manner  of  which 
is  too  mysterious  to  be  conceived  by  man  in  this 

•  *  "  God  and  Christ  are  more  particularly  present  in  the  Sacra- 
ment solely  by  the  greater  clearness  of  our  optics  to  discern  them  , 
by  means  of  grace." — Tuckers  Light  of  Nature. . 
-  t  John,  xvii.  SI.  t  Eph.  v.  SO. 
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mortal  state.  But  it  is  declared  to  be  real,  whatever 
it  is,  and  to  be  effected  by  Sacramental  communion. 
Thus  much  is  enough  for  man  to  know.  He  believes 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  on  his  heart  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  with  the  Deity.  He  believes  this 
great  privilege  is  given  him  in  the  Eucharist,  and  he 
accepts  it  with  pious  gratitude.  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  but  not  at 
all  the  less  credible  because  marvellous.  Are  not 
the  greatest  certainties  around  us  marvellous?  Is 
there  any  thing  more  marvellous  than  light  streaming 
from  the  sun  for  ever  with  inconceivable  velocity  ? 
The  sun,  absent  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  yet 
ever  present  in  its  vivifying  effects;  and  bearing 
some  analogy  to  what  we  may  conceive  of  spiritual 
influence,  continually  flowing  from  the  Fountain  of 
Grace.  "  We  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because 
he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit."* 

What  then  remains,  but  that  wretched  mortals, 
instead  of  disputing  about  things  which  are  above 
their  finite  reason,  thankfully  avail  themselves  of  the 
inestimable  privilege,  allowed  them  by  theirRedeemer, 
and  spiritually  eat  Christ's  flesh  and  drink  his  blood, 
and  thus  become  incorporated  with  him  in  the  mys- 
tical union,  by  which,  as  St.  John  says,  "  We  dwell 
in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us."-{- 

From  this  union,  effected  by  the  Sacrament,  must 
arise,  unless  the  union  should  be  dissolved  by  subse- 
quent infidelity  or  guilt,  the  other  great  blessings  of 
Christianity,  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  felicity.^ 

*  1  John,  iv.  13.  f  John,  vi.  56. 

J  "  By  means  of  this  Sacrament  our  bodies  are  made  capable  of 
the  resurrection  to  life  and  eternal  glory.  For  when  we  arc  exter- 
nally and  symbolically  in  the  Sacrament ;  and  internally,  by  faith 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  united  to  Christ,  we  are  united  to  him  who 
rose  again ;  and  when  the  head  has  risen,  the  members  shall  not 
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For  it  cbnnot  be,  as  I  hftve  already  ottf  erved,  that 
God  should  be  in  union  with  one  who  continues 
an  object  of  his  displeasure,  and,  at  the  very  time  of 
union,  is  doomed  by  him  to  perdition.  The  favour 
of  God  thus  confirmed  by  sacramental  union,  and 
not  forfeited  by  voluntary  and  presumptuous  dis-' 
obedience,  must  secure  every  blessing  which  Christi- 
anity was  intended  to  bestow  on  human  nature. 

Moral  virtue  cannot  but  distinguish  the  Christian, 
while  this  union  continues ;  for  moral  virtue  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  the  union.  Impurity  cannot  co- 
alesce with  purity.  "  He  that  keepeth  his  commands 
dwelleth  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him,  and  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
has  given  us."*— "  But  he  that  hath  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  none  of  his."f  Now  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  a  Spirit  of  Goodness.  The  moralist  and  politician 
therefore  need  not  fear  but  that  Christians,  who  are 
truly  What  they  profess,  will  be  the  best  members  of 
Society ;  for  they  cannot  but  follow  every  thing  that 
is  approved  by  the  Great  Governor  of  the  universe ; 
every  thing  conducive  to  the  real  happiness  of  a 
community.  The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  union 
with  man  can  never  encourage  licentiousness  of 
manners ;  for  licentiousness  would  destroy  an  union 
"  with  a  Being  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iuiquity." 

It  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  we  seek  union 
with  God  by  every  mode,  and  the  Eucharist  offers 
the  most  effectual.    "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me," 

see  corruption  for  ever,  but  rise  again  after  the  pattern  of  our 
Lord."  Bishop  Taylor. 

St.  Ignatius  tails  the  blessed  Eucharist,  nOavaeia*  fappAKov, 

th«  medicine  of  immortality — and  ovfifioXa  vqsiifieTepas  aixunaaews, 

the  tytttM*  of  out-  resurrection.  Bishop  Tatlob. 

*  I  JohA>  Hk  %  4.  f  Romans,  viil,  & 
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says  our  Lord,  «  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered,  and  men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into 
the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."*— "  He  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life."f  Let  us  beware 
of  sophistical  cavils.  These  words  are  very  emphatic- 
They  must  mean  something  of  the  highest  moment 
to  a  Christian ;  and  the  meaning  is  very  fairly  in- 
terpreted,  as  suggesting  the  necessity  of  seeking 
spiritual  food,  or  union  with  Christ's  glorified  body, 
by  a  worthy  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper.  J 


.  SECTION  XIV. 

Remission  of  Sins  more  particularly  considered  as  a  present  Benefit, 
annexed  to  the  Eucharist. 

I  infer  that  pardon  of  sins  is  the  consequence,  or 
rather  the  concomitant  of  grace,  given  in  and  by 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper:  because  we 
cannot  be  in  a  state  of  acceptance  and  non-accept- 
ance with  God,  at  the  same  time  ;  because  we  cannot 
be  objects  of  Divine  favour,  and  recipients  of  grace, 
while  we  remain  under  Divine  displeasure  and  ex- 
posed to  Divine  vengeance. 

But  I  will  here  consider  the  remission  of  sins  by 
itself  as  a  particular  benefit,  bestowed  on  the  worthy 
communicant  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in,  and  by,  the 
Eucharist. 

There  is  an  allowed  and  very  evident  analogy 

*  John,  xv.  6.  t  1  John,  v.  12. 

%  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  a  most  pious  and  eloquent  writer  of 
a  neighbouring  nation. 

"  Si  je  ne  communie  pas,  je  suis  homicide  de  mon  ame,'  en  le 
privant  de  ce  qui  scul  peut  la  nourrir  et  la  faire  vivre." 

BOURDALOUE. 

n*ere£or*  AEYPO  &ATE  EN  EYOT02YNH  TON  APTQN  SOY 
>N.  CyriilusJei-osoLCaiechis. 
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between  the  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Baptism  implied  ablution  of  impurity;  and  even 
the  baptism  of  St.  John  seems  to  have  conveyed  re- 
mission of  sins.  "  John  baptized  in  the  wilderness, 
and  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  baptism  of  Christ  was  in  every  respect  more 
efficacious  than  the  baptism  of  his  harbinger.  Christ 
himself  declares,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  :"f  and  St.  Peter  said,  "Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ."J 

The  efficacy  of  the  two  sacraments  may  be  illus- 
trated by  their  analogy.  Baptism  conferred  pardon 
of  sins  committed  before  admission  into  the  church 
of  Christ ;  and  the  Eucharist  confers  pardon  of  sins 
committed  afterwards ;  renewing  our  first  engage- 
ments, made  at  our  baptism,  from  time  to  time* 
during  the  whole  of  life. 

Tt  was  mercifully  ordered,  that  the  decays  of  virtue, 
which,  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  might 
happen  after  the  first  Sacrament,  should  be  repaired, 
as  occasion  required,  by  the  second.  Among  the  bene- 
fits of  the  second  is  the  remission  of  sins  committed 
after  baptism ;  as  among  the  benefits  of  the  first  is 
the  remission  of  sins  committed  or  entailed,  before 
baptism.  The  Eucharist  was  designed  in  consider- 
ation of  the  misery  and  infirmity  of  man,  as  a  continual 
renewal  or  confirmation  of  baptism.  The  obedience  of 
no  man,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  perfect  after  baptism ; 
and  therefore  to  no  man  does  the  Eucharist  become 

*  Mark,  i.  4.         t  John,  iii.  5.         J  Acts,  ii.  38. 
^      VOL*  VII*  2  D 
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unnecessary,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
received  remission  of  sins  by  his  baptismal  initiation. 

It  is  indeed  said,  and  truly  said,  that €€  None  can 
forgive  sins  but  God."*  Neither  does  the  doctrine 
that  sins  are  remitted  in  and  by  the  sacraments  con- 
tradict this  assertion ;  for  it  is  God  who  remits  sins 
by  the  mysterious  instrumentalityf  of  these  holy 
ordinances  :  and  when  the  absolution  in  the  Commu- 
nion service  is  read,  it  is  a  pardon  delivered  to  the 
repenting  sinner  from  the  King  of  Kings,  by  the 
hands  of  his  servant  who  ministers  at  the  altar,  the 
commissioned  messenger  of  a  reprieve. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  this  remission  of 
sins  has  only  a  retrospective  operation.  The  sinner 
may  relapse  after  communion ;  and  without  repent- 
ance and  repeated  communion,  the  remission  may 
be  retracted,  and  he  may  finally  fail  of  obtaining 
pardon.  But  I  should  think  that  to  the  dying  complete 
remission  of  sins  is  so  far  fixed  and  ascertained  by 
the  Eucharist,  (since  men  in  that  state,  can  scarcely 
be  in  danger  of  a  relapse,)  as  to  afford  them  just 
cause  of  consolation,  arising  from  a  tfirm  and  well- 
founded,  but  humble  hope  and  confidence.  And 
surely  it  is  inconsistent  with  benevolence  to  rob 
them  of  this  last  solace,  by  labouring  (against  fair 
inferences  of  Scripture,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
great  and  good  men  in  all  ages  of  Christianity)  to 
convince  the  unhappy  sufferers,  that  there  are  no 
prer^t  benefits,  no  present  grace,  no  present  re- 

*  Mark,  ii.  7. 

t  "  The  Sacrament  is  an  instrument  j  not  a  physical  but  a  moral 
instrument  of  grace,  and  apt  to  convey,  rather  than  actually  and 
infallibly  conveying  it ;  the  actually  conveying  of  that  grace,  de- 
pending on  the  mere  disposition  of  the  party  receiving  it  3  who,  as 
ft*.  Vtm\  speaks,  if  he  be  not  rightly  qualified  for  it,  wffl  rather  reap 
by  it,  than  either  divine  graces,  or  the  rewards  of  them." 

Towkbson. 
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mission  of  sins  conferred  by  worthily  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  And  be  it  ever  remembered,  and 
without  exception  understood,  that  an  unworthy 
partaking  is  no  partaking  at  all.   It  is  an  impious  - 
mockery,  and  must  provoke  rather  than  conciliate. 

I  will  add  something  from  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  men  unspoiled  by  the  pride  of  reason,  con- 
cerning the  remission  of  sins,  as  a  present  benefit  of 
the  communion. 

That  the  ancient  church  considered  remission  of 
sins  as  a  present  benefit  of  the  Eucharist,  seems 
evident  from  the  practice  which  prevailed  of  admit- 
ting those  who  had  incurred  its  censure  to  the  Lord's 
supper  after  penance ;  by  partaking  of  which,  the 
criminals  were  entirely  acquitted,  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  the  church,  but,  as  was  supposed,  of  God ; 
for  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  those  who  had  never  offended,  and  con- 
sidered as  cleansed,  purified,  and  in  a  state  of  holiness 
and  grace. 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, have  not  mentioned  remission  of  sins  as  an- 
nexed to  it;  probably  because  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
such  public  notoriety  as  to  render  the  particular 
mention  of  it  superfluous,  at  the  early  period  at  which 
they  wrote;  when  much  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  certainly  known  by  uniform  and  indisputable 
tradition. 

The  Clementine  Liturgy,  the  most  ancient  that 
remains,  supposed  to  be  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  old,  and  probably  formed  from  earlier  liturgies, 
contains  a  prayer  that  those  who  partake  of  the  com- 
munion, may  obtain,  as  the  just  and  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  it,  remission  of  their  sins.  Several  suc- 
ceeding liturgies  have  similar  petitions.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  concluded  from  those  that  have 
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'them  not,  that  the  doctrine  of  eucharistical  remission 
of  sins  was,  at  the  time  these  liturgies  were  used, 
unknown  or  rejected.  The  fairer  conclusion  is,  that 
the  doctrine  was  so  generally  admitted,  that  a  speci- 
fication of  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon forms  of  prayer.  It  was  implied,  and  followed 
of  course,  from  a  worthy  reception. 

The  Reformers  from  Popery,  appear  to  have  en- 
tertained the  opinion,  that  pardon  is  annexed  to  the 
Eucharist.  Luther  says,  the  drinking  from  the  sa- 
cramental cup  applies,  seals,  and  confirms  to  be- 
lievers the  promise  concerning  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  Calvin,  that  it  was  Christ's  design  to  hold  out 
his  body  under  the  representation  of  bread  to  be  eaten 
for  the  remission  of  sins. 

That  remission  of  sins  is  a  present  benefit  to  the 
worthy  partaker,  is  taught  by  our  own  church,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  liturgy  and  the  homilies.  We  pray  in 
the  Communion  service,  "  that  our  sinfbl  bodies  may 
be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  washed 
by  his  most  precious  blood again,  we  pray, 
"that  we  and  all  thy  whole  church  may  obtain 
remission  of  sins,  beseeching  thy  Divine  Majesty 
not  to  weigh  our  sins,  but  to  pardon  our  offences 
evidently  meaning,  in  consequence  of  what  we  have 
just  done  in  partaking  of  the  holy  Eucharist  with  faith 
and  repentance. 

In  the  homilies  we  read,  "  There  be  but  two 
sacraments,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
whereunto  is  annexed  the  promise  of  free-forgiveness 
of  sins."  In  the  context  it  is  implied,  that  remission 
of  sins  is  essential  to  a  true  sacramental  institution. 

Bishop  Cleaver  expresses  himself  thus  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  his  usual  ability. 

"  It  will  be  granted  me,  that  from  the  very  nature 
of  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  itwas  a  pledge  and  earnest 
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to  the  communicant  of  allthe  benefits  of  tbe  sacrifice 
l;o  which  it  belonged ;  whence  I  infer,  that  the  feast 
on  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  doth  hold  out 
to  the  faith  of  a  Christian  all  which  that  Sacrifice, 
could  we  suppose  it  qapable  of  repetition,  would, 
from  time  to  time,  convey  to  the  communicant. 

cc  To  Ihe  question,  therefore,  in  which  the  whole* 
force  of  the  objection  to  this  notion  of  the  Sacrament 
lies;  does  it  as  totally  and  perfectly  acquit  from 
guilt  as  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  did?  or  rather 
more  accurately  stated  with  a  view  to  the  necessary 
conditions ; — Does  the  Lord's  supper,  received  with 
faith,  convey  a  total  pardon  of  sins  duly  repented  of? 
I  answer,  it  clearly  does ;  and  that  it  does,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution;  not  as  an  act  of  atone- 
ment or  expiation,  but  as  an  application  of  the 
atonement  made  by  Christ,  comprise  and  convey  all 
the  benefits  of  it. 

"  These  benefits  in  the  present  case,  as  they  in- 
fluence our  happiness  in  this  life,  and  are  means  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness  in  the  next,  I  shall  comprise 
under  the  leading  articles  of  pardon  and  sanctifica- 
tion. 

"  The  Lord's  supper,  therefore,  when  duly  re- 
ceived, doth  convey  a  full  pardon  and  totally  acquit 
from  guilt,  or  the  obligation  to  punishment,  so  long 
as  the  condition  upon  which  its  benefits  are  declared 
to  rest,  subsist  in  the  mind  of  the  communicant;  that 
is,  it  leaves  the  sinner  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
God  so  long  as  he  be  careful  not  to  forfeit  this  situ- 
ation by  subsequent  instances  of  misconduct." 

I  have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  most  momentous 
doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  as  a  present  benefit  of 
the  Sacrament,  taking  into  consideration  the  analogy 
of  baptism  with  the  Eucharist,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  and  of  our  church  upon  it ;  but  I  return 
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with  satisfaction  to  the  opinion  I  have  already  ad- 
vanced, which  is  independent  of  human  authority, 
and  founded  on  the  firm  basis  of  reason  and  common 
sense  as  well  as  Scripture ;  namely  that  remission 
must  accompany  grace.  I  venture  to  repeat,  that, 
in  theological  language,  sanctification  implies  jus- 
tification, or  in  plain  terms,  that  as  grace  is  con- 
fessedly given  in  greater  plentitude  in  and  by  the 
Eucharist*  than  by  any  other  means,  remission  of 
sin  must  follow,  because  grace  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  retention  of  guilt,  and  the  consequent 
continuance  of  God's  displeasure.  The  grace  of 
God  bestowed  on  a  man,  while  an  object  of  his  wrath, 
involves  a  contradiction.  The  grace  of  God  be- 
stowed in  peculiar  plenitude,  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  implies  peculiar  favour  and  perfect 
reconciliation.  And  can  peculiar  favour  and  perfect 
reconciliation  be  compatible  with  an  implacable 
determination  to  remember  the  transgressions  of  the 
offender,  and  to  punish  them  in  a  future  state  ?  No 
subtility  of  the  schoolmen  can  reconcile  a  contradic- 
tion. 

*  "  The  Sacraments  obtain  the  Divine  aid  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  means  of  grace  $  though  being  the  most  sacred  of  our 
devotions,  they  do  it  in  a  larger  measure,  and  may  be  said  to  bring 
down  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  prayer  i9  said  to  bring  down  a  supply  of 
our  wants  from  Heaven  3  not  that  it  can  move  God ;  but  became  it 
moves  ourselves  within  the  stream  of  his  blessings.  So  they  draw 
not  the  Heavenly  power  to  shed  his  influence  more  copiously 
upon  the  heart,  but  draw  the  heart  further  into  the  current  of  his 
influence."  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature. 
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SECTION  XV. 

The  ancient  Liturgies,  still  extant,  prove  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, who  were  probably  instructed  by  uninterrupted  Tradition  from 
the  Apostles,  considered  the  Eucharist,  with  respect  to  the  Benefits 
annexed  to  it,  tit  the  same  Light  as  it  is  represented  in  this  Treatise. 

In  acquiring  a  just  idea  of  the  primitive  doctrines 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  considerable  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  prayers  in  the  ancient  Communion 
service,  or  liturgies  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Oriental  churches.  Those  prayers  certainly  contain 
the  opinions  of  very  early  ages ;  which,  it  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  conclude,  were  handed  down  to 
them  by  tradition  from  the  Apostles. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  liturgies  are  not 
thought  to  have  been  composed  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  compi- 
lations from  preceding  prayers  or  liturgies  j  and  to 
have  had  a  name  given  to  them,  not  with  so  much 
attention  to  truth  as  to  convenience  and  popular 
attraction.  Selections  and  compilations  have  often 
passed  under  one  name ;  thus  we  say,  the  Poems  of 
Dodsley,  the  Grammar  of  Lily,  the  Fables  of  iEsop; 
though  in  each  of  those  books  there  is  little  of  the 
author  to  whom  the  whole  is  attributed.  The  ancient 
liturgies  were  not  national,  but  merely  adapted  to 
the  use  of  separate  societies  or  churches,  formed 
under  some  favourite  bishop  or  spiritual  pastor; 
who  compiled  such  prayers  as  he  approved  from 
more  ancient  collections,  and  then  gave  them  a  gene- 
ral name  from  some  particular  prayer,  which  tra- 
dition attributed  to  an  apostle  or  saint  of  earlier 
times.   The  Apostles'  Creed  is  not  thought  to  have 
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been  composed  by  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  form  it 
now  stands  in ;  although  the  articles  were  probably 
delivered  to  the  first  converts,  and  although  it  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  Apostles'  doctrine. 

We  have  still  extant  liturgies  under  the  names  of 
St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  of 
Nestorius,  Sever  us,  and  others;  all  of  early  ages, 
but  the  most  ancient  is  the  Clementine.  This,  how- 
ever, is^  not  thought  prior  to  the  .fifth  century;  I 
mean  in  the  order  and  form  in  which  it  now  stands; 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  prayers 
in  it  were  handed  down  partly  by  memory  and  partly 
by  writing,  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  per- 
haps from  St.  Clement. 

Litanies,  or  forms  of  prayer  used  at  the  Sacrament 
by  congregations  of  Christians,  ten,  twelve,  or  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  are  not  only  great  curiosities, 
but  certainly  convey  the  ideas  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians entertained  on  points  of  doctrine. 

In  the  Clementine  liturgy,  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  old,  the  bishop  officiating  at  the  Eucharist 
says :  "  Send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  all  who 
shall  partake  of  this  bread,  the  body  of  thy  Christ, 
and  this  cup,  the  blood  of  thy  Christ,  may  be  con- 
firmed in  godliness ;  may  receive  remission  of  their 
sins,*  may  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and  his  wiles, 
may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  made 
worthy  of  thy  Christ,  and  may  obtain  everlasting 
life." 

In  the  liturgy  attributed  to  St.  James,  are  these 
;  words :  "  Send  down,  O  Lord,  thy  most  Holy  Spirit 
upon  us,  that  all  who  are  partakers  of  this  bread  and 

*  \va  01  fieTaXafiovres  uvtov  A<J>E2EQ2  AM APTHMATQN  Tvxa><ri. 

Apostol.  Constit.  lib.  viii.  c.  xu.  p. 407. 
Again,  ets  afaatv  ajiapnwv.  Lib.  viii.  c.  xiv.  p.  410. 
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this  cup  may  obtain  remission  of  their  sins,  and 
eternal  life,  and  be  sanctified  in  soul  and  body." 

In  St.  Mark's  liturgy  it  is  thus  written  :  "  We  pray 
and  beseech  thee,  O  thou  gracious  lover  of  man- 
kind, send  down  from  thy  high  and  glorious  habi- 
tation, the  very  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  who  is  everywhere  present. 
Send  upon  us  and  these  loaves,  and  these  cups,  this 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  be  to  us,  and  to  all 
that  partake  of  them,  for  faith,  for  sobriety,  for  heal- 
ing, for  temperance,  for  sanctification,  for  the  renew- 
ing of  soul  and  body  and  spirit,  for  communication 
of  the  blessing  of  eternal  life  and  incorruption,  for 
the  glorifying  of  thy  holy  name,  for  the  remission  of 
sins." 

The  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  as  used  in  the  Alexan- 
drian church :  "  We  sinners,  and  thine  unworthy 
servants,  pray  and  beseech  thee,  O  gracious  Lord, 
the  lover  of  mankind,  that  through  thy  good  plea- 
sure, thy  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  us  and  upon 
these  thy  gifts  here  set  before  thee,  and  make  them 
the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  cause  this  bread  to  become 
the  body  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life  to  those 
that  partake  of  it ;  and  this  cup,  the  precious  blood 
of  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  for  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  to 
those  that  partake  of  it." 

In  another  place  of  St.  Basil:  "O  Sovereign  Lord, 
Father  of  Mercies  and  God  of  all  Comforts,  bless, 
sanctify,  keep,  defend,  conform,  turn  from  every  evil, 
and  lead  to  every  good  work,  those  who  have  bowed 
their  heads  to  thee ;  and  vouchsafe  that  without  con- 
demnation, they  may  partake  of  these  immaculate 
and  life-giving  mysteries,  for  the  remission  of  sins 
and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
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The  liturgy  of  Nestorios :  "  O  Lord,  may  the  grace 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit  come  and  dwell  and  rest  upon  this 
oblation,  that  the  participation  of  these  holy  myste- 
ries may  be  to  all  that  receive  them  for  eternal  life, 
for  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  for  expiation  of 
bodies  and  souls,  and  for  eternal  salvation." 

The  liturgy  of  Severus :  "  Send  upon  us  thy  spirit, 
the  Paraclete :  may  he  descend  upon  us  and  upon 
these  oblations  set  before  thee,  and  sanctify  them, 
that  this  bread  may  be  made  the  life-giving  body, 
the  body  of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life,  to  those 
that  partake  of  it;  and  may  he  make  the  mixture 
that  is  in  this  cup,  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  life-giving  blood  of  the  Lord  God  and  King  of 
all,  Jesus  Christ,  forthe  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal 
life,  to  those  that  receive  them." 

The  Ethiopic  liturgy :  "  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit 
and  Power  upon  this  bread  and  this  cup,  and  grant 
that  they  may  be  to  all  that  receive  them  for  sancti- 
fication  and  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Ethiopic  liturgy  contains  also  the  following 
prayer :  "  O  Lord,  who  sittest  upon  the  cherubim, 
and  beholdest  thy  people  and  thine  inheritance,  bless 
thy  servants  and  thy  handmaids  and  their  children, 
and  give  to  every  one  who  cometh  to  partake  of  thy 
wonderful  table  with  a  pure  conscience,  remission  of 
sins,  together  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  salvation 
of  soul  and  body,  and  the  obtaining  the  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  through  the  grace  and 
favour  of  thy  only-begotten  Son." 

I  will  not  add  to  the  number  of  citations,  as  these  aw 
sufficient  to  show  the  sense  of  antiquity,  respecting  the 
benefits  annexed  to  the  Eucharist  All  the  ancient 
liturgies,  by  whomsoever  composed  or  compiled,  con- 
cur in  proving  that  pardon  and  sanctification  were 
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the  advantages  expected  from  worthy  communion. 
On  this  point  there  was  a  general  consent  of  all 
Christian  churches,  however  they  might  differ  in 
matters  less  essential, 

The  opinion  of  Archbishop  Wake  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  ancient  liturgies  is  candid  and  probable: 
"  As  for  the  liturgies,"  says  he,  u  ascribed  to  some 
of  the  Apostles,  as  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  St.  James, 
there  is  not,  I  suppose,  any  learned  man  at  this  day, 
who  believes  them  to  have  been  written  by  those  holy 
men,  and  set  forth  in  the  manner  that  they  are  now 
published.  They  were  indeed  the  ancient  liturgies 
of  the  three,  if  not  of  the  four,  patriarchal  churches; 
the  Roman,  (perhaps  that  of  Antioch  too,)  the  Alex- 
andrian, and  Jerusalem  churches,  first  founded,  at 
least  governed  by  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  James. 
However,  since  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that 
those  holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists  did  give  some 
directions  for  the  administration  of  the  blessed  Eucha- 
rist in  those  churches;  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed that  some  of  those  orders  are  still  remaining 
in  those  liturgies,  which  have  been  brought  down  to 
us  under  their  names';  and  that  those  prayers  wherein 
they  all  agree  (in  sense,  at  least,  if  not  in  words,) 
were  first  presented  in  the  same,  or  like  terms,  by 
those  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  make  a  farther  proof  of  this  conjecture 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  if  it  were 
needful  in  this  place  to  insist  upon  it." 
~"  If  we  allow  these  liturgies,  in  their  present  forms, 
not  to  be  authentic ;  yet  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
their  writers,  whoever  they  were,  caused  them  to 
convey  the  ideas  and  doctrines  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  their  composition;  and  this  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  early  Chris-? 
iians,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  within 
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reach  of  tradition  from  the  Apostles  themselves, 
were  universally  of  opinion,  that  the  Eucharist,  pro- 
perly celebrated,  conveyed,  to  wprthy  communicants, 
grace  and  remission. 

I  have  already  accounted  for  the  application  of  the 
term,  Sacrifice,  to  the  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  which 
occurs  in  the  liturgies.  It  was  a  catachresis,  or  abuse 
of  terms,  adapting  the  name  to  popular  conception ; 
and,  indeed,  including  the  idea  of  a  feast  on  a  sacri- 
fice, without  which  a  sacrifice  was  incomplete.* 


SECTION  XVI. 

The  Doctrine  of  Remission  of  Sins,  in  and  by  the  Eucharist,  not  an 
Encouragement  to  Vice,  but  Incitement  to  Virtue. 

It  has  been  apprehended,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  doctrine  of  repeated  remission  of 
sins  by  a  repeated  participation  of  the  Eucharist, 
maybe  favourable  to  perseverance  in  wickedness.  It 
certainly  would  be  so,  if  it  taught  men,  that  by 
merely  remembering  an  historical  event,  or  merely 
performing  a  formal  rite,  (an  act  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence,) they  could  be  cleared  from  all  past  guilt,  how- 

*  1  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  reliance  on  liturgies, 
(or  divine  service)  on  attendance  at  prayer,  or  the  Sacrament,  with- 
out proper  dispositions,  as  an  opus  operatum,  and  not  as  an  opus 
operands,  is  one  of  the  ahsurdest  and  most  mischievous  of  the 
papal  errors. 

"  Relying,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  on  the  opus  ope  rat  um  is  as 
bad  divinity  as  it  is  Latin."  So  many  sermons  heard  (he  proceeds) 
so  many  prayers  made,  so  many  alms  given,  (all  opera  operata) 
which  many  score  up  to  themselves,  and  reckon  upon  j  will  shrink 
in  the  tale,  when  God  takes  account  of  them,  and  will  prove  ser- 
mons not  heard,  prayers  not  made,  alms  not  given 5  because  not 
done  as  he  requires*  Thomas  Fvlusb,  1640, 
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ever  enormous,  and  delivered  from  all  dread  of 
punishment,  however  well  deserved.* 

*  "  It  has  been  thought  somewhat  strange,  by  those  who  have 
imbibed  wrong  notions  of  the  case,  that  all  Christian  privileges 
should  be  supposed  to  follow  a  single  duty,  when  they  really 
belong  to  the  whole  systems  of  duties.  But  when  it  is  considered, 
that  these  privileges  are  never  annexed  to  this  single  duty,  in  any 
other  view,  or  upon  any  other  supposition,  but  as  it  virtually  car- 
ries in  it,  or  in  the  idea  of  worthy  reception,  all  duty,  the  main 
difficulty  will  vanish ;  for,  it  may  be  still  true,  that  those  Chris* 
tian  privileges  go  along  with  the  whole  system  of  duties,  and  with 
nothing  short  of  it.  We  never  do  annex  all  Christian  privileges 
to  this  single  duty,  but  as  this  duty  is  conceived,  for  the  time 
being,  to  contain  all  the  rest  for  that  we  take  to  be  implied  in 
receiving  worthily.  Let  the  same  objection  be  argued  in  a  very 
common  case  of  oaths  to  a  government,  or  of  subscription  to 
articles,  to  which  many  state  privileges  and  church  privileges  are 
ordinarily  annexed  :  What,  may  some  say,  shall  all  those  pri- 
vileges be  given  merely  for  the  labour  of  repeating  an  oath,  or 
writing  a  name  ?  No  certainly  :  The  outward  work  is  the  least 
and  the  lowest  part  of  what  the  privileges  are  intended  for,  if  it 
be  any  part  at  all,  in  a  strict  sense  :  The  privileges  are  intended 
for  persons  so  swearing,  or  so  subscribing,  upon  a  presumption 
that  such  oath  carries  in  it  all  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  that  such  subscription  carries  in  it  all  conformity  in  faith  and 
doctrine  to  the  church  establishment.  Of  the  like  nature  and  use 
are  oiir  Sacramental  ties  and  covenants.  They  are  supposed, 
when  worthily  performed,  to  carry  in  them  all  dutiful  allegiance 
to  God,  and  a  firm  attachment  to  Christ  $  a  stipulation  of  a  good 
conscience,  and,  in  a  word,  universal  righteousness,  both  as^to  faith 
and  manners  :  all  which  is  solemnly  entered  into  for  the  present, 
and  stipulated  for  the  future,  by  every  sincere  and  devout  com- 
municant. Therefore  in  annexing  all  gospel  privileges  to  worthy 
receiving,  we  do  not  annex  them  to  one  duty  only,  but  to  all, 
contained,  as  it  were,  or  summed  up  (by  the  supposition)  in  that 
one.  All  the  mistake  and  misconception  which  some  run  into 
on  this  head,  appears  to  be  owing  to  their  abstracting  the  outward 
work  from  the  inward  worthiness  supposed  to  go  along  with  it ; 
and  then  calling  that  a  single  duty,  which,  at  best,  is  but  the  shell 
of  duty  in  itself,  and  which,  in  some  circumstances  (as  when 
separate  from  a  good  heart)  is  no  duty  at  all,  but  a  grievous  sin  ; 
a  contempt  offered  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  highly 
provoking  to  Almighty  God."  Db.  Waterland. 
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But  no  such  doctrine  is  maintained  by  any  Chris- 
tian society,  nor  by  any  individual,  whose  mind  is 
in  the  least  degree  improved  by  reading,  by  hearing, 
and  by  due  reflection. 

The  Sacrament  is  no  Sacrament  to  those  who 
receive  it  without  repentance,  and  a  firm  purpose  to 
lead  a  new  life ;  a  life  of  holiness  which,  together 
with  piety,  includes  all  moral  virtue.  No  man, 
though  he  may  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  can 
receive  the  Sacrament,  properly  speaking,  while  he 
has  a  secret  intention  to  run  into  the  same  sins  which 
he  professes  to  relinquish  with  abhorrence,  declar- 
ing, in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  the  Communion 
service,  "  That  he  earnestly  repents  of  his  past 
offences,  is  heartily  sorry  for  them ;  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  grievous  unto  him,  and  the  burden 
intolerable." 

The  disposition  of  the  worthy  receiver  is  so  much 
improved  by  a  due  participation  in  the  solemn  rite, 
that  it  is  impossible  he  should  leave  the  altar  table 
with  a  design  to  relapse  into  sin,  under  the  encou- 
ragement of  repeated  remission.  He  cannot  but 
consider  such  conduct  as  diabolical,  and  calculated 
to  provoke  most  justly  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
that  God  whom  he  has  just  endeavoured  to  propi- 
tiate. An  intention  to  repeat  his  sins,  and  a  worthy 
reception  of  the  Sacrament  are  incompatible* 

He  may,  indeed,  fall  into  sin  after  communion,  from 
the  violence  of  temptation ;  from  inadvertency,  and 
from  the  frailty  of  human  nature ;  but  he  cannot 
consistently  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  argue, 
that  he  received  worthily,  he  cannot,  I  say,  sin  pur- 
posely and  presumptuously,  "that  grace  may 
abound,"  and.with  an  intention  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment again  and  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  acquittal  for  past  offences  and  to  begin  them 
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again.  If  he  should  plunge  into  his  former  sins,  or 
any  new  ones,  tempted  with  the  prospect  of  absolu- 
tion, whenever  he  chooses  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
his  conduct  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a  worthy- 
receiver,  and  that  he  had  no  just  ideas  of  the  solemn 
rite ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  he  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  his  wicked  purpose.  His  former  sins  were  not 
remitted  to  him,  though  they  might  have  been  to 
every  other  communicant  who,  at  the  same  time 
knelt  with  him  at  the  altar,  and  partook  worthily. 
His  sins  were  retained ;  and  in  his  heart  he  must 
know  it,  for  he  must  know  his  own  hypocrisy  and 
imworthiness.  His  own  heart  must  condemn  him. 
.  Common  sense  decides  the  point,  that  no  remis- 
sion is  granted  to  the  unworthy  receiver,  who  is,  in 
fact,*  no  receiver  at  all ;  and  an  unworthy  receiver 
he  must  ever  be,  who  comes  to  the  Sacrament  with 
a  design  to  be  pardoned  what  is  past,  that  he  may 
begin  the  same  evil  course  with  fresh  alacrity. — 
€€  All  men,"  says  the  judicious  Hooker,  "  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  who  receive  the  Sacrament  of  his 
grace.  A  blind  man  cannot  receive  light  when  sur- 
rounded with  it."  A  wicked  man,  still  living  in  and 
retaining  his  known  sins,  cannot  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  he  may  receive  the  bread  and  wine,  but  to 
him  they  are  not  consecrated,  they  are  no  more  than 
the  common  food  at  his  daily  meal. 

The  truth  is,  that  men  wicked  enough  to  entertain 
such  a  notion  never  come  to  the  Sacrament  at  all, 
unless  from  hypocrisy.  Such  men  do  not,  and  can- 
not believe  in  their  hearts,  that  remission  of  sins  is 

*  "  Nam  animalis  homo,  hoc  est,  qui  sequitur  cogitatione9 
humanas  et  animates  sive  naturales,  non  est  capax  eorum,  quae 
sunt  supra  Naturam,  et  spiritualium ;  atque  jta,  et  spiritualem 
esum  carnis  Dominica?  non  inteUigit ;  cujus  qui  non  sunt  parti- 
cipes,  non  erunt  participes  seternae  vitae." 

Theophylact.  in  Cap.  Joan.  6. 
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annexed  to  it.  They  deride  the  idea.  They  com- 
monly think  not  of  any  thing  so  serious  and  sacred 
as  the  Sacrament,  except  with  an  intention  to  de- 
grade and  ridicule  it.  If  they  did  think  of  it,  and 
really  believed  that  they  could  obtain  remission  of 
sins  by  it,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  time,  they 
would  be  completely  reformed,  and  their  sins  would 
be  forgiven  them.  They  would  be  favoured  by  the 
grace  of  God ;  after  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  ever  consider  the  Sacrament  as  a  rite  which 
was  to  ease  them  of  the  old  burden  of  their  sins,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  strength  and  spirits  to 
load  themselves  once  more  with  a  new  one.  They 
would  loathe  their  sins  as  the  cause  of  their  misery. 

Repeated  forgiveness  upon  repeated  repentance, 
solemnly  attested  by  an  act,  the  most  binding  that 
can  be  devised,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  all-merciful  Deity,  and  not  at  all  injuri- 
ous to  virtue,  if  the  repentance  be  sincere  ;  and  if  it 
be  not,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  repentance,  and  will  not  be 
indulged  with  pardon,  but  punished  as  hypocrisy. 

Repeated  forgiveness  upon  repeated  repentance 
appears  to  me  so  far  from  favouring  vice,  as  to  be  a 
powerful  incitement  to  virtue. 

Does  not  the  prospect  of  forgiveness  on  repent- 
ance naturally  stimulate  the  mind  to  make  an  effort 
or  the  recovery  of  the  peace  of  innocence,  and  the 
credit  and  comfort  of  virtue,  by  examining  itself 
carefully,  and  using  effectually  the  appointed  means 
of  grace  ?  Would  not  wicked  men  be  apt  to  go  on 
in  their  wickedness,  stifling  their  consciences,  drown- 
ing all  thought,  and  adding  to  their  enormities,  if 
they  saw  no  hope  of  pardon,  but  thought  they  could 
not  be  in  a  worse  condition,  though,  already  deep  as 
they  are  in  the  mire,  they  should  plunge  still  deeper 
into  the  gulf  of  perdition. 
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Nothing,  I  think,  can  contribute  more  to  making 
repentance  sincere  in  the  man  who  purposes  to  com- 
municate, than  a  full  persuasion  that,  if  his  repent- 
ance is  not  sincere,  the  Eucharist,  instead  of  con- 
veying remission  of  sins,  will  aggravate  all  that  is 
past,  add  to  it  the  horrid  crime  of  being  "  guilty  of 
the  body  and.  blood  of  Jesus  Christ and  by  that 
means  increase  the  danger  and  the  severity  of  future 
condemnation. 

After  such  solemn  acts  as  those  which  a  due  par- 
ticipation of  the  Sacrament  requires,  a  man  of  the 
least  feeling  and  reflection,  instead  of  growing  care- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  remission  of  his  past 
sins,  will  be  particularly  attentive  to  his  conduct, 
lest,  on  a  relapse,  he  should  not  have  grace  to 
repent,  and  lest  he  should  be  cut  off  by  death,  before 
he  can  again  become  a  worthy  receiver.  He  will  be 
watchful  of  his  conduct,  and  take  care  not  to  deviate 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  a  return  to  which  he  found 
attended  with  difficulty,  requiring  very  painful  efforts, 
and  much  self-denying  resolution.  He  must  know 
in  his  conscience,  that  a  formal  participation  of  the 
Sacrament  is,  in  fact,  no  participation ;  and  that  to 
be  a  true  penitent,  especially  after  presumptuous 
sins,  requires  a  change  of  mind  which  no  rite,  hypo- 
critically performed,  can  produce. 

An  absolution  is  indeed  pronounced  in  the  Sacra- 
mental service,  in  the  hearing  of  all  communicants, 
whether  worthy  or  unworthy :  but  this  and  all  other 
absolutions  in  the  liturgy  are,  in  their  nature,  con- 
ditional. If  there  be  no  sincerity  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance in  those  who  are  thus  absolved,  there  is  no 
efficacy  in  the  absolution.  Forgiveness  is  only  gitfen 
to  repentance ;  which  is  supposed  in  pronouncing 
the  absolution. 

But  a  man  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  who  has 
VOL.  vil  2  E 
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received  the  Sacrament  worthily,  rises,  like  one  who 
has  had  a  burden  taken  from  his  shoulders,  pursues 
his  journey  in  the  path  of  religious  virtue,  with 
fresh  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  and,  remembering 
how  painful  he  found  the  weight  of  his  sins,  deter* 
mines  never  to  be  encumbered  with  the  like  again ; 
and  the  grace  which  he  has  received  strengthens  and 
refreshes  his  soul,  so  as  to  enable  him,  for  the  most 
part,  to  keep  his  resolution. 

The  privileges  of  the  Sacrament  are  to  be  enjoyed 
only  so  long  as  they  are  not  forfeited  by  subsequent 
transgression.  "  Circumcision  verily  profiteth,"  saya 
the  Apostle,  if  thou  keep  the  law,  but  if  thou  be  a 
breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncir- 
ciimcision."  The  benefit  of  the  Sacrifice  itself  on 
the  cross  was  to  be  enjoyed  only  on  the  same  con* 
dition,  €€  Yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  you,  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy 
and  unblamable  in  his  sight,  if  ye  continue  in  the 
faith,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the 
gospel."* 

u  And,  therefore,  it  is,"  says  Bishop  Cleaver, 
"  that,  in  perfect  consonance  to  the  whole  gospel 
dispensation,  our  church,  in  her  Communion  service, 
hath  taught  us  to  pray  that  God  for  Christ's  sake 
will  forgive  us  all  that  is  past,  and  that  we  may 
ever  hereafter  serve  and  please  him  in  nearness  of 
life  ;  without  which  amendment  this  pardon  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  leave  the  sinner  in  the  state  of  his 
prior  guilt,  with  the  aggravation  of  having  abused 
additional  means  of  grace :  and,  therefore,  with  an 
increase  of  condemnation. 

"  Now,  from  this  representation  of  the  matter, 
which  has  nothing  in  it  of  subtlety ;  no  consequence 
can  be  drawn  to  the  encouragement  of  vice  j  whilst 
*  Coloe*.  i.  23,  33. 
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it  affords  a  solid  and  substantial  comfort  to  the 
penitent  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  is  as  whole- 
some as  it  is  obvious;  it  renders  habits  of  virtue 
necessary  to  all,  whilst  it  supplies  a  mighty  incite- 
ment to  the  sinner,  €  by  purging  his  conscience 
from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God;'  and, 
by  removing  the  weight  of  his  present  guilt,  enables 
bim  cheerfully  to  €  run  the  race  that  is  set  before 
him/  and,  with  confidence,  to  aim  at  €  the  prize  of 
his  high  calling/ 

"  But  in  the  present  eagerness  to  depreciate  the 
use  and  efficacy  of  this  rite,  it  is  probable  we  shall 
be  still  asked,  of  what  need  at  all  is  a  rite,  the  con- 
ditions of  which,  faith  and  repentance,  are,  in  a 
general  view,  considered  as  of  themselves  effectual 
to  procure  salvation  ?  Which  question  I  shall  answer 
by  applying  it  to  the  other  sacraments ;  what  need 
is  there  of  baptism  ?  yet  the  injunction  is,  €  repent 
and  be  baptized/  One  step  farther :  What  need 
of  any  external  means  ?  Yet  the  Divine  wisdom  hath 
found  them  expedient  in  every  religious  dispensation. 
If  the  question  could  be  asked  by  any  sober  inquirer, 
I  should  reply  respecting  both  these  sacraments, 
that  they  are  necessary  external  means : 

"  First,  to  be  the  instituted  expressions  before 
God  of  our  faith  and  repentance. 

€€  Secondly,  to  be  each  as  an  offering  of  ourselves, 
of  our  souls  and  bodies,  a  pledge  to  him  of  our 
future  obedience. 

"  Thirdly,  to  be  pledges  to  us  of  God's  acceptance. 

"  Fourthly,  as  solemn  professions  of  our  agree- 
ment in  Christ;  without  which  there  can  be  no 
church  communion. 

"  Fifthly,  to  remind  us  constantly,  that  all  our 
hopes  of  pardon  and  acceptance  rest  upon  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ's  death." 
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"  And  would  if  not  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
the  religious  use  of  rites  of  such  importance^  by  their 
practical  influence,  might  bey  by  Divine  appointment, 
the  means  of  deriving  upon  us  the  blessings  of  par- 
don and  sanctification,  in  a  degree  beyond  that 
annexed  to  the  performance  of  any  positive  or  moral 
duty  whatever ;  even  if  we  had  not  authority  from 
Scripture  for  this  conclusion  ?"* 
\  The  following  observations  of  Bishop  Kidder  on 
this  subject  deserve  our  attention,  as  they  are  plain 
and  decisive. 

;  "  Let  not  the  sinner  who  lives  in  sin  and  loves  it, 
think  to  obtain  his  pardon  by  partaking  of  this  Sa- 

*  "  The  holy  Sacrament  operates  indeed,  and  consigns  or  seals 
our  pardon,  yet  not  alone  5  but  in  conjunction  with  all  which 
Christ  requires  as  conditions  of  pardon  5  but  when  the  conditions 
are  present,  the  Sacrament  ministers  pardon ;  as  pardon  is  minis* 
tered  in  this  world  ;  that  is,  by  parts,  and  in  order  to  several  pur- 
poses, and  with  power  of  revocation  $  by  suspending  the  Divine 
wrath  3  by  procuring  more  graces ;  by  obtaining  time  for  repent- 
ance, and  powers  and  possibilities  of  working  out  our  salvation. 
For  in  the  usual  methods  of  God,  pardon  of  sins  is  proportionable 
to  our  repentance,  which,  because  it  is  all  that  state  of  purity  we 
have  in  this  whole  life,  after  our  first  sin ;  pardon  of  sins  is  all 
that  effect  of  grace,  which  is  consequent  to  that  repentance ;  and 
the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  but  one  conjuga- 
tion (or  article)  of  holy  actions  and  parts  of  repentance  j  but  in- 
deed it  is  the  best  and  the  noblest ;  and  such,  in  which  man  does 
best  cooperate  towards  pardon  5  and  in  which  the  grace  of  God 
does  most  illustriously  consign  or  seal  it."  Bishop  Taylor. 

"  We  must  be  infinitely  careful  to  remember  that  even  the  death 
of  Christ  brings  no  pardon  to  the  impenitent,  persevering  sinner; 
and  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  death  cannot  do  more  than  the  death 
itself ;  and  therefore  let  no  man  come  with  his  guilt  about  him 
and  hope  to  find  his  pardon  by  this  ministry."       Bishop  Tay lob. 

Qui  scelerate  vivunt  in  Ecclesia,  et  communicare  non  desinunt, 
putantes  se  tali  communione  mundari,  discant  nihil  ad  emunda- 
tionem  proficere.  Isidor.  Hispalensis,  de  summo  Bono. 

Nunquid  carnes  sanctae  auferent  a  te  malitias  tuas  ? — Jer.  xi.  15* 
—The  English  translation  differs  from  the  Latin. . 
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crament.  This  Sacrament  will  not  avail  such  a 
man.  For  the  death  of  Christ  will  not  avail  him  if 
he  lives  in  his'  sins  and  loves  them ;  and  therefore 
this  Sacrament  can  avail  him  nothing,  it  being  but 
the  annunciation  of  the  death  of  Christ:  It  cannot 
avail  the  sinner  whom  the  death  of  our  Lord  doea 
not  avail.  It  i£  a  vain  thing  for  such  a  sinner  to 
take  sanctuary  here.  If  there  be  not  in  our  souls  a 
principle  of  new  life,  it  is  not  the  outward  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  that  will  help  us.  God  is  ready 
to  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  we  may  see  it  clearly  in 
this  Sacrament,  but  while  we  love  our  sins,  we  are 
incapable  of  this  grace.  It  is  the  biirdened  and 
the  laden  sinner  that  shall  find  this  favour.  It  is 
he  that  hates  his  sin  and  strives  against  it.  These 
are  those  whom  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  Save. 
It  is  not  the  outward  work  that  will  save  us,  if  there 
be  not  in  us  the  grace  of  God.  There  is  no  pardon 
in  the  gospel  for  the  obdurate  and  impenitent  sinner; 
and  therefore  we  may  not  look  for  it  in  any  of  the 
exterior .  offices  of  religion.  He  that  comes  to  the 
Sacrament  in  his  sins  with  hopes  of  a  pardon  for 
his  former  guilt,  will  contract  a  greater ;  and  instead 
of  preventing  will  but  increase  and  enhance  his 
own  condemnation," 


SECTION  XVII. 

The  Clause  in  the  Lord*  s  Prayer,  "  Give  us  this  Day  our  daily  Bread" 
has  a  Reference  to  the  Eucharist ;  and  the  Clause,  "  Forgive  us  our 
^Trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,19  a  similar 
Reference ;  both  together  include  the  two  great  Benefits  annexed  to 
the  Sacrament,  Grace,  and  the  Remission  of  Sins. 

The  depredators  of  the  Eucharist  have  maintained, 
among  other  strange  and  conceited  opinions,  that tte 
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prayers,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings  contained  in  our 
Communion  service  have  no  real  connection  with 
the  Sacrament;  which,  according  to  them,  consists 
merely  of  eating  the  bread,  and  drinking  the  wine, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death  and  passion. 
But  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  our  Lord  himself 
appointed  a  prayer  which,  though  it  might  be  pro- 
perly used  on  other  occasions,  was  particularly  in- 
tended by  him  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
If  I  can  prove  this  point,  I  think  I  shall  also  prove, 
that  our  Saviour  himself  has  evidently  shown  the 
nature  of  the  benefits  which  are  annexed  to  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  Greek  epithet*  to  bread  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
translated  €€  daily/'  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and  never  found,  as  Origen  observes, 
either  in  Greek  authors,  or  in  colloquial  language. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  not  yet  fixed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  men  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  points 
like  these ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  it 
most  undoubtedly  does  not  signify  "  daily How 
came  we  then  to  say,  give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread?  An  old  translator,  not  knowing  how  to 
render  the  word  Epiousios,  inserted  at  a  venture  the 
epithet  daily  j  and  subsequent  translators,  equally 
ignorant,  continued  to  use  the  same  word,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  first  mistake ;  our  Bible  and 
liturgy  retained  the  error,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  the  prayer  is  to  this  day  repeated  by  millions  in 
a  sense  never  intended  by  the  Divine  author. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Jehom, 
translated  the  epithet  Epiousios,.  "  supersubstantial,f 
and  superessential,"  instead  of  "  daily,"  and  at  this 


*  EniOYSIOS. 

t  Qui  super  omnes  substantias  est  et  universas  superat  crea- 
tures. Martdui  Lexicon 
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hour  it  stands  so  translated  in  the  Vulgate  Bible, 
for  ages  the  only  Bible  of  the  people. 

Jerom,  commenting  on  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  in  which  is  contained 
the  petition  for  bread,  says,  "  I  have  consulted  the 
Hebrew,  and  wherever  the  Septuagint  have  used 
I  find  ntoo,  which  Symmachus  has  rendered 
>{«im  that  is,  select,  or  singularly  excellent 
therefore  whenever  we  pray  God  to  give  us  this 
singular  and  excellent  bread,  (he  seems  to  think 
weptovaiAf  synonimous  with  eiriovaw,)  which  we  do  when 
we  pray  for  Artos  Epiousios,  (translated  daily  bread,) 
we  pray  for  that  bread  which  he  declares  himself  to 
be,  when  he  says  in  St.  John,  €€  I  am  the  living 
bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven." 

Athanasius,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation, 
informs  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  elsewhere  calls  it 
the  heavenly  bread,  saying,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  (Epiousion ;)  for  he  has  taught  us  in  this 
prayer  to  ask  in  the  present  life  for  the  Epiousion 
bread:  that  is,  for  the  future  bread,  the  bread  of 
heaven,  the  bread  which  is  to  be  our  food  in  a  future 
state,  the  first-fruits  or  foretaste  of  which  we  have 
in  the  present  life,  by  sacraraentally  partaking  of  the 
flesh  of  our  Lord." 

Bishop  Pearce,  remarking  on  these  passages,  says, 
u  The  sense  given  to  the  word  Epiousios  by  Atha- 
nasius and  Jerom  seems  to  be  the  more  probable, 
because  no  other  part  of  this  prayer  has  any  relation 
to  a  bodily  want ;  and  this  sense  of  the  word  comes 
most  naturally  after  the  other  petitions."  I  beg  the 
reader's  attention  to  this  circumstance,  that  no  other 
part  of  this  prayer  has  any  relation  to  a  bodily  want. 
This  petition  therefore  comes  in  very  abruptly  and 
unconnectedly. 

Ambrosius,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his  Treatise  on 
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Sacrifices,  says,  "  The  bread  spoken  6f  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  the  supersubstantial  bread ;  not 
that  bread  which  passes  into  the  body,  but  the 
bread  of  eternal  life,  which  supports  the  existence 
of  our  souls,  and  is  therefore  called  in  the  Greek, 
Epiousios."  In  another  treatise,  (that  on  Faith,*) 
he  says,  it  is  called  Epiousios,  or  supersubstantial, 
because  it  supplies  an  emanation  of  divine  influence 
on  our  souls  and  bodies. 

Damascenus  says,f  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
is  received  in  the  Sacrament,  enters  (<*  <rr^  oysian,) 
into  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  our  souls.  It  is 
therefore  called  Epiousios. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  asserts,  "  that  by  (Artos 
Epiousios)  translated  €  daily  bread/  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Christ,  the  spiritual  bread ;  because  we  are 
commanded  by  Christ  himself  to  pray  for  nothing 
carnal,  but  for  every  thing  divine  and  spiritual."  • 

Germanus  says,  as  quoted  by  Suicerus,  "  The 
bread,  called  in  the  Lord's  prayer  Epiousios,  is 
Christ,  (o  on  kai  npo  on  kai  menqn  ei2  aignas,)  who 
is  existence  itself;  who  existed  before  the  world,  and 
will  exist  for  ever."   Theophylact  says,  ("  to  soma 

TOY  XPI2T0Y  APT02  E2T1N  EII10Y2I02.)    The  body  of 

Christ  is  the  Artos  Epiousios,  the  daily  bread  in  the 
Lord's  prayer.";};  A  strong  confirmation  of  the 
opinion,  that  it  has  a  reference  to  the  sacramental 
bread. 

Cyprian  says,  "  We  call  it  our  bread  in  this 
prayer,  because  Christ,  as  we  Christians  appertain 
to  his  body,  is  our  bread.  We  pray  that  this  bread 
may  be  given  us  every  day,  that  we  who  are  i» 

*  Ambros.  de  Fide,  lib.  37. 

f  In  Epistola  ad  Zachariam  Episcopum. 

X  Kai  to  fftvfia  tov  XP12T0Y  XP120Y  apro*  cert  EIIIOY- 
$102  ©v  f£erakafif}av6iv  evxo/&60a.— Theophyl.  iaMatt.  vi. 
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Christ,  and  receive  the  Eucharist  every  day,  as  the 
food  necessary  to  our  health,  may  not  be  compelled 
by  sin  to  abstain  from  communicating,  and  thus  be 
separated  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  again, 
€€  We  pray  that  our  bread  may  be  daily  given  us ; 
that  is,  that  Christ  may  be  daily  given  us."  St. 
Cyprian  also  says,  "  There  are  several  great  sacra- 
ments (mysteries)  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;"  evidently 
intimating,  that  it  was  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
literal  sense,  but  had  a  sublime  signification  in  those 
parts  which  appear  to  be  most  familiar. 

Tertullian  observes,  that,  €€  Though  we  pray,  say- 
ing, €  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/,  yet  this 
ought  to  be  spiritually  understood;  because  Christ 
is  our  bread.  By  asking  daily  bread,  we  ask  for 
continuance  in  Christ,  and  never  (no  not  for  a  day) 
to  be  separated  from  his  mystical  body." 

Augustine,  in  his  Letters  to  Proba,  observes 
nearly  the  same  things :  and  they  all  found  their 
opinion  on  our  Saviour's  denominating  himself  bread, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John;  so  that  if  bread: 
in  that  chapter  has  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist, 
which  I  hope  has  been  proved,  then  bread  in  this 
prayer,  I  should  think,  must  undoubtedly  have  the 
same  reference. 

Many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  think  with  Cyprian, 
that  in  repeating  the  fourth  clause  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  (the  petition  for  daily  bread,)  an  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  word  our.  It  signified,  as  they 
intimate,  our  particular  bread ;  ours  as  Christians,  in 
distinction  from  common  bread ;  our  bread,  "ours," 
as  belonging  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ;  ours 
as  fed  by  an  emanation  of  his  Spirit  from  Heaven, 
as  the  Children  of  Israel,  were  nourished  by  manna. 

,1  shall  now  beg  leave  to  translate  this  part  of  the; 
petition  thus;  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  life; 
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or,  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  necessary  to  oar 
spiritual  existence.  I  need  not  explain  to  the  learned 
my  reasons  for  interpreting  (eiriovnop)  the  epithet 
applied  to  bread  in  the  Greek,  the  bread  of  life,  or 
the  bread  necessary  to  spiritual  existence;  for  I 
believe  every  candid  scholar  will  allow,  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  that  it  admits  of  that  inter- 
pretation, more  easily  and  properly  than  of  any 
other. 

But  why  do  I  add  the  epithet  to  the  word  ex- 
istence, spiritual?  This  certainly  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  I  have  no  objection  to  transferring 
the  epithet  to  the  word  bread,  and  then  the  passage 
will  run :  Give  us  this  day  our  spiritual  bread ;  but, 
in  its  present  situation,  it  conveys  the  meaning  com- 
pletely. I  have  only  to  justify,  if  I  can,  such  a 
construction. 

Our  Saviour  frequently  uses  the  word  bread  in  a 
figurative  sense,  for  spiritual  sustenance.  €€  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh ;  except  ye  eat  of  this  flesh,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you that  is,  no  ovsia,  no  spiritual  existence. 
Therefore  this  bread  is  necessary  (epiousian)  to 
your  spiritual  existence,  the  life  of  your  immaterial 
part. 

In  genera),  therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  bread  prayed  for  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is  the 
bread  which  Christ  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  I  am 
the  bread  of  life and  signifies  that  divine  influence 
on  the  soul  of  man,  that  aliment  from  heaven  which 
feeds  and  sustains  the  Christian  life. 

In  particular,  the  bread  prayed  for  in  the  Lord's 
prayer  refers  to  that  bread  which  was  afterwards  to 
be  eaten,  till  our  Lord's  second  coming,  by  the 
faithful  at  the  Eucharistical  feast,  or  the  feast  on  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  bread  which  was  to  consti- 
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tute  the  food  or  nourishment  of  the  soul  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper;  namely,  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence,  or  Divine  grace* 

Our  Saviour,  I  have  no  doubt,  appointed  this 
prayer  with  a  particular  view  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  which  he  soon  after  instituted ;  and 
Christians,  guided  by  tradition  from  the  Apostles, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  applied  the 
Lord's  prayer,  almost  exclusively  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  then  received  every 
day;  and  which  constituted  the  principal  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  divine  service  among  the 
primitive  Christians.  They  met  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  Lord's  prayer  was,  at  that  time  called  the 
Prayer  of  the  Faithful  (eyxh  ton  mrrGN,)  and  by 
the  epithet  faithful  was  understood  those  who  had 
received  baptism,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cate- 
chumens, who  were  only  in  a  state  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  baptism.  After  the  common  prayers, 
and  just  before  the  administration  of  the  elements, 
the  deacon  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  church,  u  De- 
part hence,  all  those  who  are  only  catechumens,  or 
in  a  state  of  preparatory  instruction ;  but  all  who 
come  under  the  title  of  (01  itistoi)  the  faithful,  are 
to  remain ;  and  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord  in  peace 
Those  alone  that  were  thus  admitted  to  the  Eucharist 
were  allowed  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  because  they 
only  could  with  propriety  pray,  in  the  fourth  clause, 
for  (Artos  Epiousios)  the  bread  of  life.*  The  prayer 

*  Non  poterant  Dominicam  orationem  recitare  (catechumeni) 
quia  verba  petitionis  quarts  rov  aprov  ijfuov  eiriovatov  809  yfiiv 
arjfiepov  ab  omnibus  poene  df  Eucharistia  explicabantur  5  cujua 
mysterii,  cum  nondum  potuerint  ease  participes,  AMYHTOI  fruatra 
banc  petitionem  recitasaent. 

Vide  Albaapixwei,  lib,  i.  obs.  19.  et  Suiceri  Lex,  in  roc;  Euche* 
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was  denominated  from  this  circumstance  the  prayer 
of  the  faithful,  or  of  confirmed  Christians.  It  was 
confined  to  their  use,  and  was  daily  repeated  imme- 
diately after  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  by  all 
who  were  assembled  to  communicate,  and  by  none 
else. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  word  bread,  in  the. Lord's 
prayer,  has  been  so  generally  understood  to  signify 
common  food.*  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
understand  the  next,  or  fifth  clause  of  debts  literally, 
as  meaning  debts  of  money  (as  alienum,)  as  the 
fourth  clause,  of  bread,  (victus,)  food  or  victuals. 
But  all  seem  to  have  agreed  in  rendering  o0e*\^T« 
(debts  in  the  Greek,)  trespasses  and  sins ;  .  that 
debts  to  God  and  not  to  man.  St.  Luke  indeed  ex- 
plains St.  Matthew's  debts  by  a/ta^  sins  j  but  he 
retains  the  original  idea  of  debts  by  retaining  in 
the  next  part  of  the  sentence  (ofaXopn)  "  as  we  for- 
give our  debtor and  even  the  word  a^noy,  sins,  is 
o0€*x^aTtt,  debts,  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  learned  Dr.  Mill. 

Perhaps  nobody  will  object  to  the  opinion  that 
bread  in  the  gospel  stands  for  the  word  of  God,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our 
Saviour.  But  many  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  as 
the  Sacrament  was  not  instituted  when  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  prescribed,  nothing  contained  in  it  can 
have  a  reference  to  a  subsequent  institution. 

That  this  common  objection  is  destitute  of  force, 
may  be  proved  by  what  has  already  been  said  in 

*  Ov  <yap  0)9  koivov  apTOv  Xa/mpavo/i&p.—JvLStin  Martyr  Apel.  ii. 
I  Cor.  xi.  21. 

Oratio  ilia  nihil  terrenum  habet,  sed  omnia  ceelestia,  et  ad  ani- 
mum  tendentia. 

This  prayer  has  nothing  in  it  that  has  any  reference  to  earthly 
matters  $  but  is  wholly  of  celestial  tendency,  and  appertains  td 
the  wanis  iof  the  mind.  Isjdori  Pelusio.  £pi$t. 
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applying1  the  passages  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  to  the  Eucharist,  which  was  not  instituted  till  a 
year  or  two  after  they  were  uttered.    Our  Ldrd, 
whose  prophetic  mind  looked  forward  into  futurity 
with  more  ease  than  we  can  recal  the  scenes  and 
events  that  are  past,  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  words  of  the  prayer  to  the  future  pur- 
poses of  a  triost  important,  though  not  yet  established 
solemnity :  a  rite,  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  his  death  and  passion,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  conveying  their  benefits,  in  all  ages,  to  his  faithful 
and  penitent  followers.    It  may  be  said  that  his  dis- 
ciples could  not  understand  the  words  completely 
previously  to  the  institution  :  but  his  disciples,  it  is 
acknowledged,  frequently  did  not  understand  him, 
neither  did  he  intend  that  they  always  should,  till 
after  his  ascension.  His  disciples  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  nor  could  they  understand  him,  where  he 
says,  u  The  son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  shall  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.  They 
understood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was 
hid  from  them ;  neither  knew  they  the  things  which 
were  spoken 

But  will  any  be  absurd  enough  to  say  that  Christ 
could  not,  in  these  words,  allude  to  his  resurrection, 
because  they  were  spoken  before  his  resurrection? 

Again  he  says :  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the 
son  of  man  ascend  up  whither  he  was  before  ?"  Will 
any  man  say  he  could  not  refer  to  his  ascension, 
because  he  had  not  yet  ascended? 

Is  it  then  absurd  to  suppose,  in  several  passages, 
where  he  mentions  the  bread  which  was  to  give  life, 
spiritual  life,  that  he  intimates  to  bis  disciples  the 
Eucharistical  institution,  which  was  not  then  insti- 
tuted ;  but  which  he  intended  afterwards  to  ordain? 
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To  understanding  the  bread  mentioned  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  as  referring  to  the  Sacrament,  there 
can  be  no  objection  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament  having  been  posterior 
to  the  prescription  of  the  prayer.  Our  Saviour,  it 
appears,  alluded  to  several  other  things,  in  the  same 
way,  before  they  happened,  and  before  they  were, 
or  could  be,  understood  by  his  disciples ;  who  were 
the  more  struck  with  them,  when,  in  due  time,  they 
were  fully  disclosed  by  the  event.  The  prophecy 
confirmed  their  faith. 

"  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at 
first;  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  of  him/'* 

The  other  petitions  of  this  prayer  are  of  a  spiritual 
and  Sublime  nature.  The  harmony  of  the  whole, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  requires  that  this  petition- for 
bread  also  should  be  spiritual  and  sublime.  It  is 
a  very  sudden  transition  from  praying  that  God's 
"  kingdom  may  come,  and  his  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven/'  immediately  to  supplicate 
for  daily  bread,  for  the  meat  that  perisheth ;  espe- 
cially as  our  Saviour  says,  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  unto  ever- 
lasting life.  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat  and  what  ye  shall  drink ;  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  Therefore,  take  no  thought,  saying, 
what  shall  we  eat,  for  your  Heavenly  father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things ;  but  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  to  you."f  Did  he  who 
said  this  teach  us  to  pray  for  daily  bread,  the  food 
that  perisheth  ? 

In  conformity  to  both  Scripture  and  reason,  I 


*  John,  xii.  16. 


t  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  Luke,  xii.  31. 
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therefore  Would  alter  the  translation  of  the  fourth 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  read,  instead  of 
"  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread — "  give  us  this 
day  the  bread  of  life,  the  bread  necessary  to  our 
spiritual  existence ;  that  is,  vouchsafe  unto  us  nou- 
rishment td  our  souls,  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  without  which,  though  our  animal  part  may 
vegetate,  we  are  assured  by  thy  Son  our  Saviour, 
there  is  no  life  in  us ;  none  of  that  life  which  assimi- 
lates us  to  the  divine,  and  which,  through  thy  mercy, 
will  conduct  us  to  life  eternal.  Therefore  we  be- 
seech thee  to  feed  us  with  such  spiritual  food  this 
day,  and  every  day;  but  more  particularly  when  we 
come  to  thy  table,  and  take  the  material  bread  in 
remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  us,  and  feed  on  it 
in  our  hearts  by  faith  with  thanksgiving." 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  mode  of  interpretation 
adds  greatly  to  the  sublimity  and  significancy  of  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  reason 
to  expect  the  bread  of  lifq  in  the  instituted  rite  of 
the  Eucharist j  which  has  been  called  by  divines  of 
the  first  character,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
sacrament  of  nutrition.  The  clause  means  then,  in 
its  true  sense,  as  follows,  "  Leave  us  not  destitute 
of  the  bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven,  without 
which  whosoever  liveth  is  dead  before  thee."  This 
clause  then  refers  to  the  benefit  of  grace. 

With  respect  to  the  next  clause  in  this  most  in* 
teresting  prayer :  €€  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"i  know 
not  that  divines  have  considered  it  as  particularly 
and  intentionally  referring  to  the  other  great  benefit 
annexed  to  the  Holy  communion,  the  remission  of 
sins ;  but  as  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  already 
advanced  in  this  section,  that  the  fourth  clause,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  prayer  was,  with  great 
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appearance  of  reason,  appropriated  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians to  the  Sacrament ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing-, that  this  fifth  clause  also  may  have  a  particular 
and  intentional  reference  to  the  remission  of  sins, 
annexed  to  the  worthy  reception  of  the  Eucharistical 
elements.  It  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  petition 
for  the  bread  of  life,  or  grace;  and  the  juxta-position 
and  connection  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  induce 
me  to  think  that  our  Saviour  meant  to  combine, 
in  these  two  clauses,  the  two  great  benefits  of  the 
Sacrament,  grace  and  pardon.  This  interpretation 
of  both  clauses  appears  to  me  to  display  a  connection, 
a  harmony,  a  beauty,  and  an  importance  in  the 
prayer,  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  its  Divine  author. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  meaning  to  bread  in  the 
literal  sense,  a  meaning  not  authorized  by  the  Greek 
word  Epiousios ;  a  meaning,  which  does  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  sublimity  and  spirituality  of  the  other 
petitions,  seems  to  me  unauthorized  by  reason,  un- 
supported by  the  original,  and  derogatory  from  the 
exalted  purpose  of  the  prayer,  which,  in  ray  opinion, 
is  all  spiritual,  and  comprehends  not  the  wants  of 
animal  nature.* 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Further  Considerations  on  understanding  the  Petition  for  Bread,  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  to  mean  the  Bread  of  Life,  spoken  of  in  St.  John* 
Sixth  Chapter, — that  is,  the  Bread  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the  Divine 
Influence. 

In  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  the  Jews 
had  been  fed  from  Heaven  with  manna :  it  was  per- 

*  Precandi  forma  ab  ipso  Christo  praescripta,  mira  verborum 
paucitate,  sex  septemve  concisa  membris,  magna  mysteria  com- 
plectitur.  Stuckii  Antiq.  Conviv* 
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fectly  natural,  therefore,  that  a  people,  on  whom  so 
miraculous  a  supply  must  have  made  a  deep  and  in- 
delible impression,  should  give  the  name  of  bread 
from  heaven  to  all  influence  and  assistance  which 
they  believed  divine.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our 
Saviour,  addressing  a  people  whose  minds  were 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  heavenly  food, 
should  call  the  celestial  favours,  which  he  had  to 
bestow  on  them,  by  the  name  of  bread ;  a  figure, 
strong  indeed,  but  a  figure  which,  from  its  familiarity 
to  their  minds,  almost  ceased  to  be  figurative.  No 
wonder  he  taught  them  to  pray  for  spiritual  or  hea- 
venly succours,  ifnder  the  name  of  bread,  that  manna 
which  their  forefathers  received  from  Heaven,  at 
once  nourishing  their  bodies  and  confirming  their 
faith.  He  condescended  to  assume  the  very  name 
himself,  (alluding  to  the  sustenance  which  came  down 
from  Heaven)  and  to  say,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life/* 
To  the  minds  of  the  jews  there  could  be  nothing 
harsh  in  this  metaphor:  it  was  their  perverseness 
only  which  led  them  to  understand  the  term  in  the 
gross  and  literal  sense.  They  could  not,  without 
peculiar  tardiness  or  perverseness,  misunderstand 
the  word  bread  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord ;  because  it  x 
was  accompanied  with  an  epithet  (rendered  from  the 
Hebrew  Epiousios)  which  at  once  showed  that  it  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  food  necessary  to  spiritual 
existence ;  since  ousia,  whence  the  epithet  is  derived, 
is  not  the  proper  word  for  the  life  of  the  body,  but 
the  life  of  the  soul ;  pure  being,  or  existence. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  further  consideration  of 
the  epithet  Epiousios,  which  I  translate,  "  necessary 
for  spiritual  essence  or  existence/'  The  word  ousia 
from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  signifies,  Being, 
Essence  j  not  temporary  life,  like  that  of  the  body, 
but  pure  indissoluble  essence  j  the  essence  of  the 

vol.  vii.  2f 
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soul,  and  of  the  Deity,  who  was  accordingly  called 
by  the  word,  from  which  ousia  is  immediately  de- 
rived, o  on— I  am ;  that  is,  pure  essence,  not  subject 
to  mortality,  but  existing  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting independently  of  hyle  or  matter. 

The  artos  epiousios,  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  a 
participation  of  this  bread  of  life,  this  Divine  essence. 
#  According  to  Anastasius  and  Gyrillus,  OY2IA  eart 

irpayfia  avOvnaptcrov^  fiv\  Seopevov  erepov  wpo9  Tqv  eavrov  crucraaiv, 

Ousia,  Essence,  is  that  which  exists  from  itself  unin- 
debted to  any  other  for  its  subsistence.    IT  is  to  on, 

PURE  BEING. 

But  supposing  for  a  moment,  which  I  cannot  how- 
ever admit,  that  Epiousios  is  derived  from  *rw»,  it 
will  then  signify  future,  that  bread  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  have  in  heaven.  There  seems  to  be  an 
antithesis  between  and  which  is  the 

only  thing  in  my  mind  that  favours  this  interpre- 
tation. It  may  then  be  translated  thus :  "  Give  us 
this  day  a  foretaste  of  that  bread  which  is  reserved 
for  us  in  a  future."  Allowing  this  to  be  the  true 
translation,  as  some  learned  men  have  thought,  the 
sense  will  still  be  equally  favourable  to  my  interpre- 
tation of  spiritual  bread,  or  divine  grace  :  Give  us 
now  on  earth  that  spiritual  bread  which  in  heaven  is 
to  be  the  food  of  our  souls  hereafter."  It  cannot  be 
understood  of  to-morrow's  bread,  as  some  have  in- 
terpreted it; — for  it  seems  absurd  to  say,  give  us 
this  day  the  bread  of  to-morrow.  And,  besides,  our 
Saviour  has  expressly  said,  "  Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  neither  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things and  (as  must  be  in- 
tended) will  mercifully  supply  them  without  your 
prayer  or  solicitude. 

If  Epiousios  were  properly  translated  daily >  in  St. 
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Luke,  where  the  prayer  is  differently  worded,  the 
petition  would  run  thus :  "  Give  us  daily  our  daily 
bread/'  which  would  be  a  tautology ;  but  "  Give  us 
from  day  to  day  that  heavenly  bread,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  spiritual  life  bestowed  as  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  Christ's  religion/'  is  a  petition 
which  elevates  the  mind  with  sublime  devotion ;  and 
of  a  piece  with  the  whole  form  of  supplication. 

This  spiritual  food,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  given  to 
them  who  ask  it  with  faith  and  true  penitence,  every 
day.  "  If  ye,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him."  And  he  himself  has  taught 
us  to  ask  our  Father,  our  heavenly  Father,  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  prescribed,  under  the  figura- 
tive appellation  of  bread.  But  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  larger  portions  of  grace  are  bestowed  by  a  rite 
of  his  own  institution,  when  worthily  performed, 
than  by  prayer  alone. 

Christ  has  instituted  and  ordained  a  holy  mystery 
as  a  pledge  of  his  love ;  in  which,  while  we  worthily 
receive  the  created  food  and  refreshment,  bread  and 
wine,  according  to  his  institution,  in  remembrance  of 
his  death  and  passion,  we  become  partakers  of  his 
most  blessed  body  and  blood,  that  is,  his  Divine 
nature,  emanating  into  our  very  souls,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  feeding  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  may  require  new  strength  and  re- 
freshment. We  there  receive  the  artos  epiousios, 
the  Bread  of  Life. 

The  Oriental  people,  it  is  well  known,  expressed 
their  religious  ideas  by  strong  figures  originally 
borrowed,  perhaps,  from  hieroglyphics.  The  words 
bread,  body,  flesh,  and  blood,  used  for  spiritual 
sustenance,  or  improvement  of  the  soul  in  divine 
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virtue,  did  not  sound  uncouth  to  them,  because  they 
were  used  to  similar  modes  of  expression,  not  only 
in  their  sacrifices,  but  in  the  general  style  of  Ori- 
ental poetry.  Happy  they  who  are  not  offended 
with  these  or  any  other  difficulties,  which  previous 
to  due  examination,  may  appear  to  attend  the  divine 
doctrines  of  our  Redeemer;  but  which  vanish  on 
consideration  of  ancient  times,  places,  manners, 
institutions,  and  figurative  or  hieroglyphical  modes 
of  expression.  Happy  they,  who  with  pious  simpli- 
city, ask  and  receive,  whether  in  the  common  com- 
munications of  grace,  or  the  more  particular  ones  of 
the  Eucharist.  €€  abundance  of  the  bread  of  life, 
tmd  the  meat  that  perisheth  not."  They  shall  grow 
with  such  aliment,  €(  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."* 

The  following  passages  seem  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nions contained  in  the  Sections  "  on  the  Reference 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  to  the  Eucharist 

0Y2IA  est  essentia,  et  secundum  quosdam,  etiam  substantia. 
Ovma  pro  entb  et  uno.  Cicero  in  Platonis  Timaeo,  ovaiav  vertit 
materiam,  et  turn  cn-iovcio*  significat  super  materiam — above 
every  thing  material. 

Cicero,  pro  ovma,  dixit  potius  "  natura  ut  annotat  Budaeus, — 
eTiovffios  est  ignitur  supernaturalis. 

Exponitur  ovoia  etiam  Vis  vitalis. 

T£arioviriosf  apud  Suidam,  o  emt  ttj  ovaia  tjfiwv  apfio^tav.  Panis 
nobis  sustentandis  idoneus ;  quae  interpretation  ait  Henricus  Stepha- 
nus,  aptissimum  quidem  sensum  habet  (hoc  in  loco)  sed  similis 
significations  nominis  "  ovaia,"  Exemplum  Desidero. 

Quidam,  in  prece  dominica,  eiriovviov,  substantialem,  alii  super- 
substantialein,  reddiderunt  cum  veteri  interprete,  seu  super- 
essentialem  :  Fuerunt  et  qui  eximium  seu  egregium  verterint, — 

NON  VULGAREM  PANEM  5   Sed  EXIMIUM  ILLUM   QUI   DE  CjRhO  MITTI- 

tur.  Hen.  Steph.  Lex.  in  Voc.  Oveia. 

Ambrosius,  lib.  v.  de  Sacrifices :  "  Panis  eirioveios,  hoc  est, 
substantiate non  est  iste  panis,  qui  vadit  in  corpus,  sed  ille 


*  Ephes.  iv.  13. 
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Panis  vitjj  jeternje,  qui  animae  nostra  substantiam  fulcit :  ideo 
Graece  eiriovcios,  dicitur. 

Idem  de  Fide,  lib.  xxxvii.  Eiriovaios  panis  dicitur  $  qubd  ex 
verbi  substantia  substantiam  virtutis  manantis  corpori  et  animae, 
subministret. 

Damascenus,  in  Epist.  ad  Zach.  Episcopum,  ait,  corpus 
Christi,  quod  in  Sacramento  accipitur,  €(9  waraaw  xai  eis  rrjv 
OY2IAN  T7j9  yfrvxq*  rj/itav  ywp*lv>  m  constitutionem  et  naturam  aut 
substantiam  animae  nostras  vadere. 

Sedulius  understands  the  "Bread"  in  the  Lord's  prayer  to  mean 
spiritual  food,  as  appears  by  his  verses  here  following  : 
"  Annonam  fidei  speramus  Pane  diurno, 
Ne  mens  nostra  famem  doctrine  sentiat  unquam, 
A  Christo  jejuna  suo,  qui  corpore  et  ore 
Nos  saturat,  simul  ipse  manens  Verbumque  Cibusque." 
Juvencius,  de  Hist.  Evan,  i  598,  translates  the  clause  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  concerning  "  Bread,"  according  to  the  interpretation 
I  have  endeavoured  to  support. 

"  Vitalisoue  hodie  sancti  substantia  panis  proveniat  nobis." 
Athanasius  understands  the  Epiousian  Bread  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
to  mean  a  foretaste  (in  the  Eucharist,)  or  the  first  fruits  of  that 
future  Bread  which  is  to  be  the  heavenly  food  in  another  life. 

"  A\\aXov  to  AriON  IINEYMA  Ka\ei  APTON  EIIOYPANION, 
\e<yu)v  €  rov  aprov  rjfitvv  eiriovaiov  do?  rjfiiv  <rrjfiepov,%  'E8i8age  yap 
rjfias,  ev  ny  evxq,  ev  tw  vvv  aitvvi,  atreiv  rov  niriovaiov  aprov*  tout* 
cariv,  rov  MEAAONTA,  ov  airapx^v  e%ofiev  ev  rrj  vvv  %t*>7j>  rij* 
oapKos  rov  ILvpiov  fLerakafifiavovres.**  . 

It  is  certain  that  the  early  writers,  almost  unanimously,  ex- 
plained what  we  translate  "daily  Bread"  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  as 
the  Corpus  Christi,  emblematically  received  in  the  Eucharist. 
They  understood  it  as  a  petition  for  daily  supplies  of  grace,  spi- 
ritual aliment,  or  the  benign  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was 
the  primitive  practice  to  take  the  Sacrament  daily ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  phrase,  "  daily  Bread," 
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SECTION  XIX. 

The  Expressions  of  Body  and  Blood,  as  used  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
Institution  of  this  Ordinance,  not  harsh  and  uncouth  Figures  to  those 
who  consider  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  Feast  on  a 
Sacrifice. 

If  the  Lord's  supper  be  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  as  I 
think  it  is  proved  to  be,  the  expressions  of  eating 
the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  that 
is,  of  the  victim  sacrificed,  are  not  only  in  a  high 
degree  significant,  but  in  every  respect,  the  most 
eligible  that  could  have  been  used,  because  the  most 
appropriate.* 

Whatever  figure  conveys  the  true  idea  of  the 
speaker's  mind,  in  the  liveliest  manner  possible,  so 
as  to  paint  an  image  on  the  hearer's  mind,  and  to 
effect  what  Quintilian  calls  an  enargeia,  is  an  ele- 
gance.   This  beautiful  figure  of  rhetoric  renders 

*  Things  are  apta  facta,  et  apta  nata :  apta  facta  are  all  such 
things,  whether  real  or  nominal,  or  notional,  as  have  their  signi- 
fication from  the  outward  consent  of  them  that  impose  this 
aptness.  As  I  know,  when  I  hear  the  names  London,  York,  or 
Dublin,  what  places  are,  and  what  places  are  not,  signified  and 
meant.  Why  ?  How  comes  my  conception  to  fasten  upon  such  a 
city,  upon  the  mention  of  such  a  name  ?  Surely  from  no  natural 
aptness  in  the  names  to  signify  one  city  rather  than  another ;  but 
by  institution  and  consent,  or  custom ;  which  is  as  good  as  a 
natural  aptness  to  describe  such  a  place.  Men  will  so  call  it ; 
and  therefore  such  a  name  becomes  apt  to  each  place  respectively. 

Thus  God  made  bread  and  wine  apt  to  express  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  his  ordinance.  Though  these 
things  have  indeed  some  resemblance  or  congruity  with  the 
things  signified,  because  one  is  a  liquid  and  the  other  a  solid, 
corresponding  with  the  blood  and  the  body,  and  because  both 
strengthen  and  refresh  the  body,  as  grace  strengthens  and  re- 
freshes the  soul.  The  appropriation  here  has  a  natural  as  weU  as  an 
instituted  aptness,  to  resemble  the  things  signified. 

Rogers  on  the  Sacrament,  1635. 
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what  is  addressed  to  the  ears  an  object  of  mental 
vision .*  It  represents  things  so  much  to  the  life, 
that  they  seem  to  be  going  on  before  the  eyes,  and 
not  merely  described  by  language.  It  forms  a  vivid 
picture  on  the  retina  of  the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression ;  and  not  only  delineates  the  object  more 
clearly,  but  causes  it  to  be  more  easily  remembered. 
Things  sensible  are  often  not  only  the  best  but  the 
only  means  of  explaining,  in  a  lively  manner,  things 
spiritual  and  intellectual. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  admired  kinds  of  the  enar- 
geia  not  to  describe  a  thing  fully  and  circumstanti- 
ally, but  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
parts,  which  at  once  give  the  reader  or  hearer  a 
strong  and  clear  impression  of  the  whole.  Brevity 
adds  to  vivacity,  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  all 
eloquence.* 

"  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body. — This  is  my  blood; 
drink  ye  all  of  it" 

Though  these  words  have,  in  modern  times,  sound- 
ed strangely  to  the  ears  of  some,  yet  they  were 
perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  heard  them,  and 
conveyed  the  speaker's  mind  with  singular  force. 
Those  who  heard  them  expressed  no  surprise  at 
them.  They  knew  that  they  referred  to  a  feast  on  a 
sacrifice ;  and  this  was  an  emphatic  mode  of  order- 
ing it  to  consist  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 

•  Tip  axorjp  otyiv  iroiet.  LonoinDS. 

t  "  Ornatum  est  quod  perspicuo  et  probabili  plus  est.— Itaque 
Evapyeiav,  quia  plus  est  evidential  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  reprsssenta- 
-  tic  quam  perspicuitas,  (et  illud  quidem  patet,  hsec  se  quodam- 
modo  ostendit,)  inter  ornamenta  ponamus.  Magna  virtus  est> 
res,  de  quibus  loquimur  ut  cerni  videantur,  enuntiare ;  non  enim 
satis  efficit,  neque,  ut  debet,  plene  dominatur  oratio,  si  usque  ad 
aures  volet,  atque  ea  sibi  judex,  de  quibus  cognoscit,  narrari 
credit,  non  exprimi  et  oculis  mentis  ostendi." 

Quintxlian,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 
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in  the  place  of  the  victim,  which,  in  this  case,  could 
not.  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
constitute  the  holy  repast.  The  idea  of  cannibalism 
would  have  been  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity, and  cannot  even  now  be  contemplated  but  with 
abhorrence.  Those  who  were  present  saw  real 
bread  and  real  wine  in  the  Institutor's  hand ;  they 
took  them  from  his  hand  without  surprise,  when  told 
that  they  were  his  body  and  his  blood ;  because 
they  knew  he  meant  to  establish  a  sacrificial  feast, 
in  analogy  to  their  passover ;  in  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  actually  eaten  by  those  who  were  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  feast  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  sacrifice.* 

*  "  This  reference  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  times  was 
useful  by  impressing  on  the  religion  so  circumstanced  one  inde- 
lible mark  of  truth,  for  the  use  of  all  ages.  Had  that  religion 
pretending  to  have  arisen  in  a  remote  age,  brought  down  with  it 
no  tincture  of  the  times,  we  might  have  reason  to  suspect  or 
disbelieve  the  traditional  accounts  which  informed  us  of  its  high 
antiquity. 

(<  But  when  we  find  upon  it  so  strong  a  mark  as  ancientry;  and 
impressed  in  a  manner  to  cause  no  suspicion,  and  in  a  manner  so 
sure,  as  to  afford  no  handle  for  imposture ;  we  may  be  confident 
it  is  of  the  times  it  pretends  to  be. 

"  Again :  this  restrained  peculiarity  serves  a  still  further  and 
greater  end.  It  is  contrived  to  be  declarative  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  That  his  death  on  the 
cross  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  has  been  always 
held  a  part  of  Catholic  faith,  founded  on  the  express  declaration 
of  Scripture.  But  those  sects,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  a  real 
Redemption,  have  always  striven  to  evade  the  notion  of  a  real 
Sacrifice,  as  that  on  which  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  is  founded, 
upon  pretence  that  the  Scripture  expressions  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
were  only  figurative  and  allusory.  Now,  if  the  Last  Supper,  the 
rite  which  commemorates  the  death  of  Christ,  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  feasts  upon  sacrifice,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  death  itself  was 
a  real  sacrifice,  and  not  merely  called  so,  by  conversion  of  terms 
or  accommodation  of  ideas."  ^ 

Bishop  Warburton, 
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;  I  will,  with  due  humility,  attempt  to  explain  the 
terms  to  modern  apprehensions  in  a  liberal  para- 
phrase* 

"  You  and  your  forefathers,  as  well  as  the  Gentile 
world,  have  been  for  ages  sacrificing  animals,  as 
your  most  solemn  act  of  devotion,  with  a  hope  of 
partaking  of  benefits  from  the  propitiated  Deity,,  by 
sharing  in  the  sacrificial  feast,  which  the  victim  sup- 
plied; .all  these  sacrifices  were  types  and  adumbra- 
tions of  the  grand  Sacrifice,  to  be  offered  up  for  all 
mankind,  to-morrow,  by  the  oblation  of  myself  on  the 
cross. 

"  In  this  instance,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  celebrate 
the  sacrificial  feast  with  you  before  the  sacrifice.  I 
celebrate  it  with  you  in  person,  in  order  to  give  you 
my  example  and  my  command,  in  what  manner  you, 
and  all  that  follow  me,  are  to  celebrate  it  after  my 
death  on  the  cross;  after  my  oblation  of  myself, 
when  all  sacrifices  shall  cease,  and  nothing  shall  re- 
main but  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice,  in  which  all  who 
partake  worthily  shall  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Sacrifice  once  made  for  you,  and  for  all,  never 
afterwards  to  be  repeated. 

44  But  in  this  feast  which  I  now  institute,  there  can 
be; no  real  blood,  no  real  flesh,  as  was  the  case  when 
you  partook  of  the  slaughtered  animal  in  the  former 
typical  sacrifices ;  for  the  victim,  in  the  present  case, 
is  not  one  of  the  animals,  is  not  literally  a  lamb,  but 
myself,  whose  body  will  shortly  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  become  glorified. 

44  I  therefore  ordain  a  feast,  emblematical  of  my 
body  and  blood.  I  appoint  the  two  great  supplies 
of  strength  and  nourishment,  bread  and  wine,  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  sacrificed  victim ;  but  they, 
duly  received,  shall  produce  the  same  benefits  on  you 
as  you  would  have  expected  in  your  former  sacrifices, 
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when  you  actually  fed  on  a  real  lamb,  the  offered 
victim;  and  I  call  them,  because  in  effect  and  virtue 
they  are  the  same,  my  body  and  my  blood.  Do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  not  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  sacrificial  feast  on  the  sacrifice  of 
myself;  but  take  this  bread ;  for  given  thus,  it  is, 
and  shall  be  in  effect,  my  body;  drink  this  wine,  and 
it  shall  prove  to  you,  in  its  mysterious  benefits,  the 
real  blood  of  the  victim,  that  is,  of  myself,  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  morrow,  on  the  cross  as  on  an  altar* 
The  bread  and  wine  are  still  but  created  things, 
emblems  only  and  symbols ;  yet  by  my  ordinance, 
they  shall  constitute,  till  my  second  coming,  the  feast 
on  this  last  great  sacrifice,  and  convey  the  benefits 
of  it  to  all  faithful  and  penitent  partakers." 

Thus  understood,  there  appears  the  greatest  pro- 
priety in  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  eat  my  body  and  drink 
my  blood."* 

No  mode  of  enunciation  could  have  been  so  for* 
cible,  none  so  immediately  adapted  to  point  out  their 
reference  to  an  actual  sacrifice.  If  he  had  said,  yon 
shall  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  after  I  am  departed, 
in  remembrance  of  your  friend  and  benefactor,  the 
duty  indeed  had  been  indispensable,  and  would  have 
formed  a  pleasing  exercise  of  gratitude.  But  we 
might  have  done  the  same  for  any  other  friend  and 
benefactor,  with  no  other  benefit  than  the  conscious- 

*  "  The  verily  and  indeed  taking  of  what  is  called  by  our  church 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  must  denote  that  the  devout  com- 
municant does  actually  receive  the  benefits  understood  in  the 
gospel  by  the  figure  of  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Christ  5  that  is,  the  confirming  our  trust  and  faith  in  his  name, 
the  quickening  our  remembrance  of  all  he  has  done  and  suffered 
for  us  5  which  will  naturally  help  and  strengthen  our  disposition 
to  virtuous  and  good  actions,  refresh  our  languid  hopes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Providence,and  rekindle  our  cooling  charity  towards 
our  fellow-creatures."  Tuckeb,  voL  yL  p.  113. 
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ness  of  grateful  behaviour,  arid  the  pleasure  of 
dwelling  on  the  goodness  of  the  departed.  But  by 
the  words  body  and  blood,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
sacrifice  for  sinners;  of  the  Supreme  Being  pro- 
pitiated by  it  (according  to  the  ideas  then  prevailing 
all  over  the  world;)  of  atonement  made;  and  all 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  precious  blood-shedding, 
emphatically  pointed  out,  "  to  our  great  and  endless 
comfort." 

To  a  people  among  whom  sacrifices  were  familiar, 
the  terms  of  eating  the  body  of  the  victim,  could  not 
be  repellent.  The  Jews,  indeed,  abstained  from 
blood ;  but  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  in  a  short  time  ex- 
tended to  all  people  who  should  call  on  the  name  of 
Jesus,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ;  to  whom  sacrificial 
feasts,  without  any  prohibition  from  blood,  were 
familiar  modes  of  conciliating  the  Deity,  and  of  de- 
riving protection  and  every  other  blessing  from 
Heaven ;  therefore  the  introduction]  of  a  feast  on  a 
sacrifice  was  the  easiest  and  most  probable  method 
of  introducing,  to  the  Gentile  world,  the  Christian 
religion."* 

*  "  Our  Saviour  did  not  institute  a  rite  altogether  new  to  the 
world :  but  accommodated  this  solemnity  to  the  ordinary  and 
vulgar  apprehensions  of  all  mankind,  in  that  age."  Pblling. 

Certe  non  in  hoc  tanthm,  sed  et  in  Baptism!  Sacramento, 
videtur  omnino  Christus  se  non  Hebreorum  tantitm,  sed  et  gen- 
tium, in  idem  foedus  cooptandarum,  captui  accommodasse. 

Grotius. 
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Of  the  true  Knowledge  of  Christ  attained  in  worthily  receiving  the 
Sacrament,  by  the  unlearned  and  well-disposed  Christian. 

There  were  two  trees  in  Paradise,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  the  tree  of  life ;  and  if  there  were  two 
such  trees  in  the  present  age,  many  of  the  sons  of 
Adam,  like  himself,  would  be  most  anxiously  engaged 
in  shaking  the  boughs  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
while,  thus  occupied,  they  would  wholly  neglect,  the 
tree  of  life. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune  that  many  teach- 
ers are  trained  to  the  profession  of  divinity,  not.so 
much  by  an  early  study  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  de- 
votional exercises ;  not  so  much  by  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles,  as  by  the  Rule  of  Three  and  Practice, 
by  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  Euclid's  Elements,  and  Mac- 
laurin's  Algebra  j  the  only  things  studied  by  many, 
as  preparatory  to  the  first  academical  degree,  imme- 
diately after  which  holy  orders  are  taken ;  as  if  re- 
ligion, which  alone  they  are  to  profess  for  life,  were 
matter  of  science  entirely,  whereas  it  is  chiefly  matter 
of  faith.  Science  or  certain  knowledge,  is  different 
in  its  very  nature  from  faith,  which  can  exist  only 
where  science,  or  certain  knowledge,  is  unattainable. 
Faith  is  no  longer  faith,  the  moment  it  becomes  cer- 
tain science. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  intellectual 
habits  of  some  among  the  students  in  theology  who 
receive  holy  orders,  without  having  had  time  to  at- 
tend closely  to  any  thing  but  mathematics,  that  they 
are  willing  to  assent  to  nothing  but  what  is  nearly 
demonstrable,  and  explain  away  every  thing  myste- 
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rious  or  irreconcilable  to  their  preconceived  notions 
of  truth  and  rectitude.  This  tendency  would  in  some 
instances  lead  directly  to  Socinianism  or  infidelity, 
were  it  not  checked  by  a  desire  not  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  secular  benefits  annexed  to  an  established 
religion. 

Mathematics,  and  all  the  recondite  sciences,  are 
useful  and  honourable  attainments;  but  they  do  not 
teach  Jesus  Christ;  they  have  but  little  connection 
with  theology.  I  must  on  this  delicate  topic  rely  on 
authority. 

"It  maybe  hazardous/'  says  Bishop  Horne,  "to 
assign  the  causes  of  error  upon  speculation.  It  is 
well  known  that  most  of  our  enlightened  reasoners, 
who  take  the  highest  liberties  with  the  faith  of  a 
Trinity  in  unity,  have  been  bred  in  those  schools 
where  the  sciences,  which  are  conversant  about 
quantities,  claim  a  superior  if  not  an  exclusive  ex- 
cellence. *  In  their  place  they  are  excellent,  and  give 
absolute  certainty ;  but  in  religion,  being  out  of  place, 
they  must  of  course  turn  into  vain  deceit.  Let  us, 
therefore,  most  humbly  wish  it  to  be  well  considered 
by  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  mathemati- 
cians, merely  as  such,  have,  in  religion,  no  preemi- 
nence above  other  men ;  that  mathematical  analogies 
are  not  transferable  to  morality,  theology,  politics, 
nor  to  any  sciepce  which  is  conversant  only  with  the 
qualities  of  things." 

Because  this  subject  is  tender,  and  may  possibly 
irritate  a  very  irritable  sort  of  men,  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  physical  and  metaphysical,  and 
mathematical  improvements,  I  must  beg  leave  not  to 
speak  in  my  own  words  on  this  occasion,  but  in  those 
of  an  author  whom  the  mathematical  theologians 
cannot  but  honour, — the  author  of  the  "  Intellectual 
System.?...: 
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"  I  wish/*  says  Dr.  Cadworth  "  while  we  talk  of 
light,  and  dispute  about  truth,  we  could  walk  more 
as  children  of  the  light 

"  There  are  many  large  yolumes  and  discourses 
written  concerning  Christ ;  thousands  of  controver- 
sies discussed;  infinite  problems  determined  con- 
cerning his  divinity,  humanity,  union  of  both  together, 
and  what  not  ?  So  that  our  book-Christians  that  have 
all  their  religion  in  writings  and  papers,  think  they 
are  now  completely  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge concerning  Christ;  and  when  they  see  all  (heir 
leaves  lying  about  them,  they  think  they  have  a  goodly 
stock  of  knowledge  and  truth ;  as  if  religion  were 
nothing  but  a  book-craft,  a  mere  paper  skill. 

"  Many  of  the  learned,  if  they  can  bat  wrangle 
and  dispute  about  Christ,  imagine  themselves  to  be 
grown  great  proficients  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

€€  The  greatest  part  of  the  world,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  purging 
and  purifying  of  their  hearts  for  the  right  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  his  gospel ;  but  though  their  lives  be 
never  so  wicked,  their  hearts  never  so  foul  within, 
yet  they  may  know  Christ  sufficiently  out  of  their 
treatises  and  discourses,  out  of  their  mere  systems 
and  bodies  of  divinity, — which  I  deny  not  to  be  useful 
in  a  subordinate  way;  although  our  Saviour  pre- 
scribed his  disciples  another  method  to  come  to 
the  right  knowledge  of  diviue  truths,  by  doing  of 
God's  will: — 'He  that  will  do  my  Father's  will 
(saith  he)  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God/  He  is  a  true  Christian  indeed,  not  he  that  is 
only  book-taught,  but  he  that  is  God-taught;  'He 
that  hath  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  (as  our 
Apostle  calleth  it)  that  teacheth  him  all  things ;  he 
that  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  him,  that  searcheth 
out  the  deep  things  of  God :  for  as  no  man  knowelh 
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the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is 
in  him ;  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God/ 

44  Ink  and  paper  can  never  make  us  Christians ; 
ean  never  beget  a  new  nature,  a  living  principle  in 
us;  can  never  form  Christ,  or  any  true  notion  of 
spiritual  things  in  our  hearts.    The  gospel,  that  new 
law  which  Christ  delivered  to  the  world,  it  is  not 
merely  a  letter  without  us,  but  a  quickening  spirit 
within  us.     Cold  theorems  and  maxims,  dry  and 
jejune  disputes,  lean  syllogistical  reasonings,  could 
never  yet  of  themselves  beget  the  least  glimpse  of 
true  heavenly  light,  the  least  sap  of  saving  knowledge 
in  any  heart.    All  this  is  but  the  groping  of  the  poor 
dark  spirit  of  man  after  truth,  to  find  it  out  with  his 
own  endeavors,  and  feel  it  with  his  own  cold  and 
benumbed  hands.    Words  and  syllables,  which  are 
but  dead  things,  cannot  possibly  convey  the  living 
notions  of  heavenly  truths  to  us.   The  secret  mys- 
teries of  a  divine  life;  of  a  new  nature;  of  Christ 
formed  in  our  hearts,  they  cannot  be  written  or 
spoken; —language  and  expression  cannot  reach 
them; — neither  can  they  ever  be  truly  understood, 
except  the  soul  itself  be  kindled  from  within,  and 
awakened  into  the  life  of  them.    A  painter  that 
would  draw  a  rose,  though  he  may  flourish  some 
likeness  of  it  in  figure  and  colour,  yet  he  can  never 
paint  the  scent  and  fragrancy;  or,  if  he  would  draw 
a  flame,  he  cannot  put  a  constant  heat  into  his 
colours ;  he  cannot  make  his  pencil  drop  a  sound,  as 
the  echo  in  the  epigram  mocks  at  him ; — si  vis  simi- 
lem  pingere,  pinge  sonum.    All  the  skill  of  cunning 
artisans  and  mechanics  cannot  put  a  principle  of 
life  into  a  statue  of  their  own  making.    Neither  are 
we  able  to  enclose  in  words  and  letters,  the  life,  soul, 
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and  essence  of  any  spiritual  truths,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
incorporate  it  in  them. 

«  Some  philosophers  have  determined  that  af*nj 
is  not  Bi&turrov :  virtue  cannot  be  taught  by  any  certain 
rules  or  precepts.  Men  and  books  may  propound 
some  directions  to  us,  that  may  set  us  in  such  a  way 
of  life  and  practice,  as  in  which  we  shall  at  last  find 
it  within  ourselves,  and  be  experimentally  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  they  cannot  teach  it  us  like  a  mechanic 
art  or  trade.  No  surely;  there  is  a  spirit  in  man; 
'  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  this  un- 
derstanding. But  we  shall  not  meet  with  this  spirit 
any  where  but  in  the  way  of  obedience :  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  the  keeping  of  his  command- 
ments, must  always  go  together,  and  be  mutual 
causes  of  one  another 

Again  he  says :  "The  first  Adam,  as  the  Scripture 
tells  us,  brought  in  a  real  defilement,  which,  like  a 
noisome  leprosy  hath  overspread  all  mankind ;  and, 
therefore,  the  second  Adam  must  really  convey  such 
an  immortal  seed  of  grace  into  the  hearts  of  true 
believers,  as  may  prevail  still  more  and  more  in  them, 
till  it  have  at  last  quite  wrought  out  that  poison  of 
the  serpent. 

C€  Christ,  that  was  nothing  but  divinity  dwelling 
in  a  tabernacle  of  flesh,  and  God  himself  immediately 
acting  a  human  nature,  came  into  the  world  to  kindle 
here  that  divine  life  amongst  men,  which  is  certainly 
dearer  to  God  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever  in  the 
world ;  and  to  propagate  this  celestial  fire  from  one 
heart  still  unto  another,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Neither  is  he,  nor  was  he,,  ever  absent  from  his  spark 
of  divinity  kindled  amongst  men,  whatsoever  it  be, 
though  he  seem  bodily  to  be  withdrawn  from  us.  He 
is  the  standing,  constant,  inexhausted  fountain  of 
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this  divine  light  and  heat,  that  still  toucheth  every 
soul  that  is  enlivened  by  it  with  out-stretched  ray, 
and  freely  lends  his  beams,  and  disperseth  his  influ- 
ence to  all,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  it.  We  all  receive  of  his  fulness,  grace  for 
grace;  as  the  planets  in  the  heavens  light  their 
candles  at  the  sun's  flame.  For  though  his  body  be 
withdrawn  from  us,  yet  by  the  lively  and  virtual 
conduct  of  his  Spirit,  he  is  always  kindling,  cheering, 
quickening,  warning,  and  enlivening  our  hearts. 
Nay,  this  Divine  life  begun  and  kindled  in  any  heart, 
wheresoever  it  be,  is  something  of  God  in  the 
flesh;  and,  in  a  sober  and  qualified  sense,  Divinity 
incarnate. 

"  Holiness  is  something  of  God,  wherever  he  is ; 
it  is  an  efflux  from  him,  that  always  hangs  upon  him 
and  lives  in  him :  as  the  sun-beams,  though  they  gild 
this  lower  world  and  spread  their  golden  wings  over 
us,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  here  where  they  shine, 
as  in  the  sun  whence  they  flow :  holiness  is  the  life 
of  God,  which  he  cannot  but  feed  and  maintain 
wheresoever  it  is."* 

*  See  a  Discourse  on  1  John,  chap.  ii.  ver.  3, 4,  by  R.  Cud  worth, 
D.  D.  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster, 
1647. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Cudworth  is  great,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  among  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  The  uncouthness  of 
his  language  and  the  quaintness  of  his  thoughts  will  not,  it  is 
hoped,  disgust  the  delicacy  of  readers  unaccustomed  to  the  writ- 
ings of  our  old  divines  :  I  think  I  am  doing  service  to  the  cause 
which  I  am  defending,  whenever  I  can  bring  their  arms  into  the 
field ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have  sometimes 
contracted  rust  from  the  effects  of  time.  Gold  and  diamonds, 
though  long  buried  in  the  earth,  lose  nothing  of  their  intrinsic 
value  by  a  little  incrustation.  It  is  a  pitiable  fastidiousness  which 
loathes  truth,  religious  truth  especially,  because  it  is  presented  to 
the  mind  in  diction  rather  obsolete. 
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The  true  knowledge  of  Christ  is  then  to  be  obtained 
by  grace ;  that  effluence  divine  into  the  hearts  of 
men>  which  radkes  them  little  lower  than  the  angels; 
pure  in  all  their  thoughts,  benevolent  in  their  sefcfr 
iftents,  without  guile  in  their  words  and  actions, 
loving  and  amiable.  Grace  alone  can  effect  thid 
high  improvement  of  human  nature.  Artifice  may 
assume  the  appearance  of  Christian  virtues  :  human 
accomplishments  may  imitate  them ;  but  it  is  grace 
only  that  gives  the  reality. 

But  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  the 
instituted  mode  of  conferring  grace  in  a  peculiar 
abundance.  To  know  Christ  aright>  it  is  tlecessary 
to  experience  his  grace  in  the  emblematical  food  of 
his  divine  essence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
With  mathematical  nicety  aiid  metaphysical  subtiity 
those  holy  mysteries,  which  are  as  far  above  human 
intellect,  as  the  Deity  who  ordained  them  is  above 
human  nature;  but  it  is  necessary  to  feel  their 
influence. 

We  may  read  or  compose  volumes  on  comment 
rative  rites,  federal,  rites,  positive  rites,  we  may 
explain  away  every  thing  that  is  apparently  difficult, 
and  make  the.  Gospel  bend  to  our  own  wishes  or 
preconceptions ;  and,  after  all,  know  less  of  Christ, 
I  mean  as  to  saving  knowledge,  than  even  the  un- 
learned Christian,  who  with  firm  faith  and  with  lively 
gratitude,  unoffended  by  the  difficulties  of  a  mystery* 
receives  Christ ;  that  is,  receives  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  applies  to  him  the  benefits  procured  by  Christ, 
while  he  partakes  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucharistical 
Communion.  The  cavilling  disputant  in  theology 
makes  the  Sacrament  an  insignificant,  lifeless  cere- 
mony ;  while  every  worthy  receiver,  learned  or 
unlearned,  feels  it  conferring  on  him  the  invaluable 
benefits  of  pardon  and  sanctificatioh.    The  anti- 
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superstitions,  as  it  is  well  observed,  are  quite  as 
ridiculous,  and  much  more  mischievous  than  the 
superstitions  of  the  well-meaning  but  unlearned 
devotee. 

"  When  thou  comest,"  says  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,  "  to  this  seal  of  thy  peace,  the  Sacrament/ 
pray  that  God  will  give  thee  that  light  that  may 
direct  and  establish  thee  in  fundamental  things ;  that 
is,  the  light  of  faith,  to  see  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  applied  to  thee  in  that  action ;  but  for 
the  manner  how*  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is. 
there^  wait  his  leisure.  If  he  have  not  yet  mani- 
fested that  to  thee,  grieve  not  at  that ;  wonder  not  at 
that ;  press  not  for  that :  let  us  exercise  our  faith 
only  herey  and  leave  our  disputations  in  the  school."-j- 

Precisely  with  such  a  disposition  as  Dr.  Donne 
recommends,  the  multitude  of  Christians,  who  are- 
yet  untainted  with  the  depredator's  doctrine*  come 
to  the  Sacrament ;  and  as  they  are  hungry,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  filled  with  good 
things ;  while,  it  is  to  be  feared,  «  the  rich,"  those 
who  abound  in  their  own  sense  and  knowledge,  "are 
pent  empty  away  ."J 

*  Profuisse  deprehendas,  quomodo  profuertint,  non  deprehendes. 

Seneca. 

t  *'  If  then  it  seem  strange  how  a  thing  can  he  as  truly  real, 
spiritually  as  carnally ;  seek  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  is  the  knitter 
of  this  knot,  and  that  will  teach  thee>  that  the  power  of  the  word, 
which  appointed  light  to  be,  and  it  was,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  to  be  a  day,  and  it  was  5  and  man  to  be,  and  he  was  $  did 
alfto  ordain  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  really  one  with  the 
elements,  without  locality  or  mixture,  and  therefore,  so  they  are/* 

ROOBRS. 

I  "As  the  Jews,  after  they  had  offered  to  God,  in  the  temple, 
their  peace-oflferings,  did  eat  a  part  in  his  presence,  whereby  they 
were  admitted  as  his  guests,  and  reconciled  to  him :  so  in  the  sam# 
fcfialogyj  the  Eucharist  is  a  banquet,  where  the  faithful  feed  on 
Christ  crucified  $  not,  indeed,  on  his  real  body  and  blood*  but  on 
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SECTION  XXL 

The  Love  of  Christ  to  Man,  of  Man  to  Christ,  and  of  Man  to  Man, 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Eucharist  duly  celebrated. 

The  rigid  examiners  of  Christ's  pretensions  (a  fa- 
vourite word  of  such  persons,  and  used  by  Bishop 
Hoadly  on  the  Sacrament,)*  seldom  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  Scriptures  dwell  upon,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  return  of  love 
which  is  due  from  man  to  his  Maker,  Preserver,  and 
Redeemer.  They  seem  to  make  theology  a  scholastic 
science,  and  exclude  the  fervour  of  piety.  The  affec- 
tions, which  have  great  sway  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  goodness,  as  well  as  of  vice,  have  scarcely  any 
place  in  the  meagre  systems  of  what  I  may  deno- 
minate a  philosophical  and  mathematical  theology; 
that  sort  of  theology  which  amuses  a  few  good  and 
ingenious  men  in  their  libraries,  but  has  little  effect 
on  a  world  groaning  under  evil  both  moral  and 
natural ;  and  requiring  the  guidance  and  consolation 
of  a  popular  religion. 

the  symbols  which  he  has  constituted  in  their  stead  :  God  is  the 
master  of  the  feast,  and  there  he  looks  on  us  as  his  children,  as 
reconciled  to  him.  We  enter  into  his  banquetting-house,  and  the 
banner  over  us  is  love."  Anon.  Essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper* 

It  is  of  great  importance,  while  we  are  speaking  of  grace,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  rightly  the  word 
Paraclete. 

The  original  word,  used  by  our  Saviour  himself,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  tabpr®  "  Praklita/'  a  word  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from 
the  Greeks,  and  signifying,  in  the  opinion  of  learned  men,  not  an 
advocate  or  a  comforter  only,  but  more  properly  a  monitor. 

MlCHASLlS. 

*  Page  106  of  his  Plain  Account 
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Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  comfortless  repre- 
sentations of  the  detractors  from  the  dignity  and 
benefit  of  sacramental  communion,  it  is  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  transaction  is  begun  and  completed 
in  pious  love.  It  is  a  delightful  exercise  of  the  finest 
affections  or  sensibilities  of  the  human  soul.  The 
name  Eucharist  signifies  the  expression  of  gratitude, 
always  a  pleasing  office,  and  more  especially  delight- 
ful, when  shown  to  the  God  who  is  love  itself,  and 
multiplies  his  benefits  in  proportion  as  they  are 
gratefully  acknowledged.  This  holy  feast  after  the 
sacrifice,  the  great  Sacrifice  once  made,  as  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  is  a  luxurious  banquet 
for  the  soul,  in  which  it  is  gratified  with  love,  joy, 
and  peace.* 

It  was  commanded  in  the  law  of  Moses,  "  thou 
shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feasts  before  the  Lord  ;"-J-  and 

*  Mihi  ante  omnia,  et  supra  omnia  summa  dulcedo. 

Rom.  Missal. 

Jansenius  autem  e.am  Christi  gratiam,  quae  hominem  jam 
boni  cognitione  illustratum,  et  variis  modis  pulsatum*  allectum  et 
sollicitatum,  ut  bonum  ample  c  tat  ur,  ad  illud  tandem  reapse  prose- 
quendum efficaciter  et  certb  determinate  hon  aliud  esse  vult,  qnam 
cselestem  quandam  atque  ineffabilem  suavitatem,  seu  spiritualem 
delectationem,  qua  voluntas  praevenitur  et*  flectitur  ad  volendum 
faciendumque  quicquid  Deus  earn  velle  et  facere  constituent.  Nec 
enim  ullum  esse  genus  actionis  aut  voluntatis  bonae,  ullumve 
effectum  gratia?  efficacis,  qui  non  isti  caelesti  delectationi,  tanquam 
verse  gratia?  Christi,  veroeque  causae  tribuendum  sit.  Illam  esse, 
pier  quam  bonum  quod  praedicatur  nobis,  incipimus  concupiscere  : 
per  quam  bonum  jam  cogitatum  pia  voluntate  credimus  atque 
suscipimus.  Sine  coelitus  infusa  ejusmodi  delectatione,  nec  ora- 
tionem  ullam  Deo  gratam  fundi  posse,  nec  Deum  pure  et  caste 
diligi,  nec  cupiditatum  nostrarum  tentationibus  resisti,  nec  denique 
ullum  bonum  opus  fieri.  Ut  prolixe  Doctor  ille  ex  Augustino 
probare  contendit. 

Jansenius  De  gratia  Christi  Salvatoris,  lib.  4.  cap.  1,  et  seq. 

f  Deut.  xvi.  11. 
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surely  if  the  Jews  had  cause  to  rejoice  at  their  pas- 
chal feast,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
bouse  of  bondage,  their  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt, 
Christians  must  feel  delight  in  commemorating  the 
mercy  of  God  in  sending  the  Son  of  his  Love,  out  of 
bis  bosom,  to  redeem  them  from  the  chains  of  sin 
and  death.  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  gives  us  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  first  Christians  in 
celebrating  the  Lord's  supper:— a  And  they,  con- 
tinuing with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  in  the  house,*  (in  the  place  of  their  religious 
assemblies,)  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour 
with  all  the  people."f  Consistently  with  the  idea  of 
joy  as  the  predominant  sentiment  at  the  Eucharist, 
we  are  taught  in  our  Communion  office  to  break  out 
in  the  following  words  with  rapture :  "  With  angels 
and  archangels,  and  with  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore 
praising  thee,  and  saying,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  most  high/'  And  again : 
€€  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee, 
we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
glory,  0  Lord  God,  Heavenly  King,  God,  the  Father 
Almighty." 

These  words  are  expressions  of  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  love,  gratitude,  and  adoration.  They  who 
repeat  them  without  such  feelings  are  so  far  guilty  of 
hypocrisy ;  to  avoid  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
mind  to  a  high  degree  of  ardour  or  fervency;  a 
purpose  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  refrigerating  doctrines  of  those 
who  undervalue  the  holy  rite.    We  must  endeavour 


*  So  it  should  be  translated. 
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to  feel,  with  due  force,  the  love  of  Christ  towards 
us;  and  love  will  produce  love.  We  are  com- 
inemoratipg  the  greatest  instance  of  love  that  po^ 
sibly  could  exist ^  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend  but  we,  as  sinners,  were  enemies,-^-,"  and,* 
God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while 
we  were  yet  siwiers,  Christ  died  for  us.^f  Such 
wprds  should  not  be  carelessly  repeated,  but  laid  tp 
heart,  after  seriojis  consideration  of  their  full  forpe 
and  significancy.  How  great  would  have  been  our 
wretchedness  if  he  had  pot  shown  us  this  love  ?  but 
as  he  has  shown  it,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  continue  it ;  and  with  himself  freely  give  us  all 
things-^an  exalted  state  of  bliss  and  perfection,  in  a 
future  and  glorified  existence. 

Thais  the  worthy  communicant  experiences  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  truth  of  St.  John's  declaration  * 
"  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  hira.^J   He  has  a  prelibation§ 

*  Rom.  v.  8. 

f  The  Eucharist  is  an  expression  of  gratitude.  (<  Instead  of 
slaying  of  beasts  and  burning  incense,  whereby  they  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Fathers  believed  our 
Saviour  prdained  this  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine  as  a  rite  whereby 
tp  give  thanks  and  make  supplication  to  his  Father  in  his  name." 

Joseph  Mede, 

It  was.  therefore  called  Evxapwria,  or  the  Sacrament  of  Thanks  ? 
giving  or  Gratitude. 
X  1  John,  iv.  16\ 

§  "  J  speak  here  of  that  soft,  calm  satisfaction  which  every 
good  man  feels  more  or  less  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  of  this  duty  in  particular  above  all  others.  And  I  may 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  faithful  Christians,  whether  in  the 
performance  pf  it  they  do  not  find  a  pleasure  infinitely  superior  to 
all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  a  peace  within  their  own  breasts, 
which  the  world  cannot  give.  For  I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have 
said  above,  those  transports  of  joy,  even  to  ecstasy,  which  are  .  only 
constitutional,  and  which  some  enthusiastic*!  persons  have  feJLt  (or 
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of  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  for  in  what  can  that 
happiness  consist,  if  not  in  a  holy  joy,  in  a  refined 
love,  gratified  with  the  society  and  favour  of  the 
supreme  excellence,  which  the  soul  delights  in,  as 
congenial  to  its  original  and  unpolluted  nature* 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  unless  he  is  impelled 
by  some  affection,  he  becomes  inactive  and  listless, 
though  his  understanding  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  strenuous  exertion.  The 
spur  of  inclination  is  necessary  to  religious,  as  wefl 
as  to  moral,  social,  civil,  or  political  activity.  It  is 
pride,  avarice,  or  voluptuousness,  which  fill  oar 
streets,  our  emporiums,  our  theatres,  with  all  the 
bustle  of  business  and  alacrity  of  motion.  A  more 
refined  affection  than  these,  devotional  love,  must  fill 
our  churches,  and  crowd  our  tables  of  sacramental 
communion :  and  it  is  right  to  excite  an  ardour  of 
this  kind,  to  counteract  the  ardours  which  the  world 
and  its  vanities  never  fail  to  kindle. 

Accordingly  our  Saviour,  intimately  acquainted 

at  least  have  given  out  that  they  have  felt)  in  the  .exercise  of  the 
grossest  superstition,  and  which  many  of  the  same  complexion 
have  experienced  likewise  in  the  best  religion,  who  yet  have  been 
persons  of  none  of  the  best  morals,  but  rather  wholly  devoid  of  the 
spiritual  life.  It  is  sometimes  possible,  indeed,  that  God  Almighty 
may,  for  the  encouragement  of  young  beginners  in  religion,  give 
them  extraordinary  tastes  of  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  had  in  it, 
as  he  has  sometimes  done  ,  to  persons  exposed  to  very  great  trials 
and  dangers  for  the  sake  of  their  virtue,  which  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  case  of  David,  and  especially  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was 
caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven,  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  But  as  we  have  at 
present  no  certain  mark  in  these  sensible  joys  themselves  to  dis- 
tinguish what  really  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  what  may 
be  the  natural  effect  only  of  a  sanguine  and  lively  constitution,  we 
may  say,  in  general,  that  the  best  and  least  equivocal  evidence  we 
can  have  of  a  sincere  piety,  is  to  be  formed  from  the  vigorous  and 
uninterrupted  efforts  we  make  to  obey  the  will  of  God  in  all  things, 
and  not  from  transports  and  ecstasies,  which  come  upon  us,  we 
know  not  why  or  wherefore."  Essay  on  the  Lortfs  Supper. 
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with  human  nature,  has  comprehended  almost  the 
whole  of  his  religion  in  the  affection  of  love  or  cha- 
rity. He  taught  nothing  of  scholastic  refinement  or 
academical  theology :  love  is  the  beginning,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  end  of  his  philanthropic  code.  To 
the  lawyer  who  asked  him  which  was  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law,  he  answered,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind:  this  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment;  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

The  Eucharist  indispensably  requires,  and  greatly 
increases  this  love  in  us,  both  to  God  and  man ;  for 
it  unites  the  hearts  of  all  who  communicate  in  the 
strictest  bond  of  amity.  Our  Lord,  in  an  affec- 
tionate discourse,  when  near  his  death,  and  at  the 
very  time  of  instituting  the  Sacrament,  says,  €€  This 
is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another  j  as  I 
have  loved  you:  a  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another ;  even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another."  The  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  unites  the  communicants 
or  receivers  into  one  body.  The  Apostle  expressly 
says, — "For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and 
one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread." 
He  who  comes  to  the  table  with  a  heart  full  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  may  indeed  eat  the  bread  and 
drink  the  wine  with  others,  but  he  does  not,  and 
cannot,  communicate  either  with  God  or  man. 

But  the  blessed  Sacrament,  worthily  received,  re- 
conciles God  to  man,  and  man  to  man.  Considered 
in  its  just  light,  it  is  a  feast  of  love,  and  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  this  life,*  while  it  tends  to  se- 
cure it  in  a  better.    The  disposition  is  softened  by 

*  The  Heathens  made  their  religious  sacrifices  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  family  love  and  unity ; 
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it;  and  man  comes  from  the  communion  table  fate 
society  with  a  heart  filled  with  those  kind  and  friendly 

Proxima  cognati  dixere  charistia  chari, 

Et  venit  ad  socias  turba  propinqua  dapes. 
Innocui  veniant  j  procul  hinc,  procul  impius  esto. 

—.  .  Concordia  fertur 

Illo  precipue  mitis  adesse  die. 
Et  libate  dapes  :  ut  grati  pignus  honoris, 

Nutriat  incinctos  missa  patella  lares. 
Jamque  ubi  suadebit  placidos  nox  humida  somnos, 

Parea  precaturee  sumite  vkia  manus  ; 
Et  bene  nos,  Patriam,  bene  te,  Pater  optime,  Caesar, 

Dicite  suffuso,  sint  rata  verba,  mero.  0m>. 

.  Finite  Convivio,  Graeei  haurjebant  poculuu) 

AIOZ  2QTHP02  KAI  ArAOOY  AAIMONQS, 

Athene  us. 

-  u  Inter  omnia  eonvivia  foederalia  prineipem  merito  locum,  au- 
gustissimum  religiosissimumque  illud  epulum  Dominicum  obtiaet* 
in  quo  quidem  Chris tiani  partim  ejusdem  panis  viaique  extern^ 
corpore^que  degustatione,  partim  unius  ejusdejpque  corporis  san- 
guinisque  Christi  spiritual^  quae  per  fidem  fit,  communione,  sa- 
erosanctum  illud  suum  inyiolabileque  foedus,  quo  et  cum  Deo,  et 
inter  se  sunt  conjuncti,  ipsius  Christo  pretiosissimo  sanguine  per- 
eussum,  teetari  sancte  religioseque  solent.  Et  quaenam  sanctior, 
religiosior,  augustior  foederis,  amicitifie,  charitatisque  nostras,  qi4 
cum  Deo  et  nobiscuin  invicem  conjuncti  sumus,  attestatio,  sanc- 
tibve,  dici  aut  excogitari  potest  ? 

"  Unde  apparet  quam  diro  inexpiabilique  perfidiae  crimine  sese 
obstringant  omnes  ii,  qui  datam  hanc  publice,  in  sacrosancto  illo 
convivio,  Deo  Hominibusque  Fidem,  impie  et  nefarie  frangunt  f- 
et  cum  ipsum  Deum  scelerata  flagitiosaque  vivendi  consuetudine, 
turn  homines  quosvis,  quavis  data  et  oblata  occasione,  injuriis  vio- 
landi,  odia,  contentiones,  inimicitias  excitandi,  ac  pacem  concor- 
diamque,  cum  publicam  turn  privatam,  perturbandi,  nullum  finem 
faciunt. 

"  Quod  si  Christian'!,  ea,  qua  par  est,  reverentia  assidue  sacrosanc- 
tum  illud  epulum  animis  suis  revolverent,  nop  toties  tantisque 
odiis  aut  inimicitiis  flagrarent ;  et  foedera,  pacem,  amicitiam,  fidem, 
eoncordiamque  mutuam,  etiamsi  nulla  alia  juramenta,  sanctiones- 
que  intercederent,  sanctissime  religiosissime  que  observarent  que 
colerent."  Stuckii.  Antiq.  Conv. 


This  Author  is  of  opinion  with  me,  that  if  all,  who  call  them- 
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sentiments  which,  more  than  any  thing  else  sweeten 
the  intercourse  of  human  life.  He  comes  from  the 
communion  table  with  that  purity,  which  tends  im- 
mediately to  promote  and  preserve  innocence. 


SECTION  XXII. 

Of  the  Opinion  that  the  positive  Duties  of  Christianity  may  be  neg- 
lected, without  incurring  Blame,  by  those  who  observe  the  Mqbal 
Duties. 

Thb  social  duties  of  man  to  man  appear  to  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  duties  as  the  reception  of  the  Eucha- 
rist are  called  positive,  and  mentioned  with  contempt 
by  them  in  comparison  with  moral  duties.  "  I  may 
surely  be  excused  from  forms  and  ceremonies/'  says 
the  self-complacent  moral  philosopher,  '<  while  I  take 
care  to  possess  and  practise  the  essentials  of  virtue  ; 
while  I  pay  my  debts,  do  no  harm  to  anybody,  and 
add  my  mite,  when  I  think  proper,  to  the  contribu- 
tions raised  in  support  of  public  and  approved  cha-r 
rities  :  lama  Christian ;  for  I  was  baptized  in  my 
infancy,  and  my  parents  were  such  before  me ;  but, 
with  respect  to  mysterious  doctrines  or  ordinances, 

selves  Christians,  were,  with  due  consideration,  to  take  this  Holy 
Sacrament  $  and,  with  proper  affections  (such  as  become  Christians 
above  all  others,)  to  join  together  in  this  sacred  and  brotherly 
banquet  j  the  Eucharist  would  be  the  means  of  establishing  and 
securing  universal  peace,  public,  as  well  as  private,  throughout  all 
Christendom. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  rancour  and  animosity,  persons,  calling 
themselves  Christians,  will  express  their  hatred  against  the  persons 
of  individuals  >  who,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  become 
public  enemies  ;  and  how  little  they  seek  peace  (if  they  seek  it  at 
all)  in  the  spirit  of  peace.  The  sanctimonious  pretenders  to  re* 
ligion,  when  they  think  war  advantageous  to  their  political  party, 
are  the  last  to  forgive. 
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I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  be  contented  with  acting  a  just,  beneficent, 
and  honourable  part  in  the  society  in  which  1  was 
placed  by  fortune.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  I  number  among  positive  and  formal  duties, 
if  it  is  to  be  numbered  among  duties  at  all,  and 
consider  it  as  inferior  in  value  to  the  virtues  which 
I  daily  practise  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  I 
leave  it  therefore  to  zealots,  to  enthusiasts,  and  to 
formalists;  and  maintain,  that  I  may  be,  and  am,  a 
good  Christian  without  it." 

On  this  soliloquy,  which  has  all  the  plausibility 
of  worldly  wisdom,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
whoever  utters  it  may  be  a  scholar  of  Socrates  or 
Epictetus,  but  not  of  Jesus  Christ.  For,  whatever 
moral  virtues  we  may  possess,  he  expressly  declares, 
"  Except  we  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  we  have  no, life  in  us;"  that  is, 
•  unless  we  partake  the  benefits  of  the  grand  Sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  by  partaking  of  the  feast  upon  it, 
instituted  by  Christ  himself,  we  have  no  spiritual 
life,  no  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  exemption 
from  death  eternal.  What  will  our  soliloquist's 
morality  do  to  supply  that,  without  which,  our  Saviour 
says,  we  can  have  no  spiritual  life  ?  Is  the  soliloquist 
sure  that  his  moral  virtues  are  sound  and  sincere  ? 
The  heart  is  deceitful  and  may  flatter  him,  as  it  has 
many,  with  a  self-approbation,  not  founded  on  merit, 
b^t^ue,  ci4de. 

say  to  him,  "  Add  divinity  to  pure  mo- 
ralityand  you  will  animate  a  beautiful  body  with 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  life ;  divest  morality  of 
divinity,  separate  it  from  all  connection  with  the 
will  of  God,  and  you  leave  it  a  specious  form, 
iudml,  but  comparatively  lifeless  and  insubstantial. 
Divinity,  like  the  sun  in  the  world  of  nature,  cherishes 
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a  vital  principle  of  the  soul,  promotes  its  growth,  and 
raises  it  to  full  maturity 

The  gospel  teaches  morality;  all  the  discourses 
of  those  who  preach  the  gospel  inculcate  morality ; 
every  doctrine  of  our  religion  is  connected  with 
morality  ;  but  then  it  is  a  morality  invigorated,  sub- 
limed, and  refined  by  divinity,  by  a  pious  deference 
to  the  God  who  made  us,  and  can  destroy  us  for  ever. 

Morality,  independent  of  divinity,  considers  man 
as  related  only  to  man ;  but  man  is  also  related  to 
God,  as  a  stream  to  its  fountain ;  and  his  most  im- 
portant duties  originate  from  that  relation. 

Morality,  independent  of  divinity,  seems  to  view 
man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  only;  but  the 
sacraments,  as  Dr.  Waterland  observes,  "  raise  the 
mind  higher,  even  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  angels  and  archangels,  and  the 
.whole  host  of  heaven,  tending  to  produce  disposi- 
tions proper  for  living  in  conjunction,  or  union,  with 
that  blessed  society.  So  that,  with  respect  at  least 
to  the  life  to  come,  the  sacraments  have  the  advan- 
tage over  other  duties  called  moral,  forming  the 
mind  to  higher  views,  and  being  more  perfective  of 
man's  nature.  In  secular,  or  worldly  duties,  secu- 
larly or  worldly-mindedness  is  apt  to  creep  in  too 
much,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  always,  in  performing 
them,  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind  intent  upon  God, 
or  to  perform  them  upon  a  purely  religious  principle. 
But  in  the  devout  observance  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  mind  is  lifted  up  from  earthly  things,  and  is  more 
abstracted  from  the  world ;  on  which  account,  these 
duties  are  preferable,  as  forming  in  us  dispositions 
proper  for  a  heavenly  state/' 

The  lukewarm  and  disputatious  still  argue  against 
the  value  and  importance  of  positive  duties ;  that 
is,  of  duties  of  divine  appointment ;  duties  instituted 
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by  revelation  only,  and  such  as  would  not  have  beed 
suggested  to  the  human  mind  by  reason  undirected 
or  unassisted. 

Such  are  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  These  are 
positive  rites,  and  peculiar  to  Christianity.  But 
human  nature  requires  positive  rites,  both  as  mettio* 
rials,  and  as  excitements  of  devotion.  Our  Saviour, 
knowing  human  nature  by  his  divine  intuition,  and 
likewise  by  his  assumption  of  it,  complied  with  its 
feelings,  expectations,  and  prepossession^  But  in 
the  place  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  heathenism, 
burthensome  in  themselves,  and  apt  to  turn  the 
attention  from  the  business  of  devotion,  rather  than 
promote  it,  Christ  established  but  two,  both  of  them 
strongly  significant ;  Baptism,  significant  of  cleans- 
ing from  pollution  by  water ;  and  the  Eucharist,  of  t 
expiation  by  a  sacrificed  victim.  The  minds  of  men, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  were  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  such  rites  by  previous  notions,  habits, 
and  forms  of  sacrificial  service. 

When  thus  instituted  by  Divine  authority,  though 
not  suggested  by  reason,  who,  without  presumption 
can  say,  that  they  are  not  of  universal  obligation ; 
or,  that  they  are  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to 
moral  duties  ?* 

The  Christian  who  depreciates  the  sacraments 

*  L'Euchariste  nourrit  et  fortifie  toutes  les  vertus  Chretiennes  j 
elle  donne  une  id£e  vive  et  sensible  de  la  peine  que  merite  le 
peche  :  ainsi  la  douleur  de  l'avoir  commis  doit  etre  profonde. 

L'Euchariste  est  le  plus  grand  bien  quon  puisse  recevoir  sur  la 
terre. 

Enfin,  il  n'y  a  point  de  faveur  si  precieuse,  que  ce  Sacrement 
ne  nous  confere.  Toutes  les  graces  qu'on  peut  souhaiter  sont  les 
fruits  de  la  mort  de  Jesus  Christ.  En  recevant  le  Sacrement*  on 
partieipe  a  la  mort  de  Jesus  Christ :  on  est  done  un  droit  de  pre- 
tendre  a  la  possession  de  toutes  les  graces,  et  de  tous  les  tresors 
de  glorie,  qui  sont  inseparable  de  cette  mort,  et  de  ce  Sacrement. 

Baskag£. 
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because  they  are  positive,  or  instituted  rites,  depre- 
ciates obedience  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Uhi* 
verse.  Let  him  beware  lest,  instead  of  serving  the 
cause  of  morality,  which  he  professes  to  honour,  he 
should  weaken  the  ties  of  all  moral  obligation ;  for 
fee  who  treats  obedience  to  an  express  command  of 
God,  as  a  duty  which  may  be  slighted  in  any  instance, 
will,  I  should  think,  be  very  apt  to  disregard  his 
duty  to  man*  when  the  neglect  is  consistent  with 
worldly  interest,  and  with  temporal  impunity. 

Positive  duties  have  a  tendency  to  bind  all  other 
duties  Upon  tis  more  closely ;  because  they  recognise 
a  living  supreme  Governor*  while  the  moral  duties, 
according  to  some  among  the  modern  philosophers, 
originate  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature, 
(interpreted  by  themselves)  without  the  immediate 
interference  of  the  Deity.  Morality  becomes  a  flexi- 
ble rule  to  many,  when  it  is  left  unfixed  by  a  divine 
sanction. 

Both  positive  and  moral  duties  must  be  held  in 
high  veneration  by  every  sincere  and  consistent 
Christian,  Both  must  be  observed  with  a  conscien- 
tious punctuality.  The  observation  of  the  moral  will 
not  excuse*  in  a  professed  Christian,  the  neglect  of 
the  positive. 

Tp  every  Christian  the  sacraments  must  appear 
positively  commanded ;  and  will  disobedience  to  a 
divine  command  be  compensated  by  prudential  and 
Virtuous  manners  in  the  common  conduct  or  inter- 
course of  life  ?  on  the  contrary,  will  not  this  disobe- 
dience to  positive  commands  vitiate  a  course  of 
behaviour*  in  other  respects*  as  far  as  men  can  see, 
pure  and  good?  We  must  not  form  our  conduct 
solely  With  a  view  to  the  world's  approbation,  but  the 
approbation  of  theDeity ;  and  theDeity,it  is  probable, 
timst  be. particularly  offended  with  disobedience  to  a 
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direct  order,  like  that  which  enjoins  the  Sacrament 
€€  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  V  To  be  capable  of 
disobeying  God,  when  the  command  is  clear,  argues 
a  mind  very  little  inclined  to  morality,  I  should  think, 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  human  life. 

But  it  is  unjust  to  affirm  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  is  merely  a  positive  duty  uncon- 
nected with  morality.  It  requires  great  virtues,  faith, 
hope,  charity,  and  humility,  for  its  worthy  reception. 
It  requires  a  frame  of  mind  favourable  to  every 
virtue  which  improves  and  embellishes  society.  It 
cannot  be  received  without  an  abhorrence  of  every 
injurious  quality,  without  a  disposition  to  every  thing 
virtuous  and  laudable.  The  worthy  reception  of  it 
is  not  merely  a  means  of  virtue,  but  a  virtue  in  itself 
of  the  highest  order.  Wranglers  may  dispute  on 
the  comparative  value  of  positive  and  moral  duties ; 
but  the  man  who  is  a  worthy  communicant  will  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  his  goodness  and  virtue 
in  social  life,  as  the  result  of  his  communion,  a  matter 
which  admits  of  no  controversy. 

For  the  sake,  however,  of  those  who  puzzle  them- 
selves with  the  intricacies  of  disputation  concerning 
positive  and  moral  duties,  instead  of  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  command,  from  the  sentiments  of 
a  good  and  simple  heart,  I  will  add  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Waterland ;  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the 
obligation  to  positive  duties  is  as  strong  as  to  moral. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  God's  command  in  moral  duties 
constitute  duty  and  virtue,  then,  of  consequence, 
God's  command  in  matters  of  a  positive  nature  con- 
stitutes duty  and  virtue  also ;  and,  therefore,  our 
obedience  in  either  case,  resolves  into  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  has  the  same  common  ground  of  obliga- 
tion. God's  reasons  for  commanding  may  be  different; 
but  our  reasons  for  obeying  are  the  same.  Reasons 
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of  the  law  are  one  thing;  and  reasons  of  the  obliga- 
tion are  another.  A  law  should  not  want  its  reasons; 
but  yet  it  is  the  law  and  not  those  reasons,  that 
creates  the  obligation ;  for  the  law  would  oblige, 
though  we  knew  nothing  of  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  rfounded.  Positive  duties,  therefore,  and  moral, 
are  alike  obligatory,  as  enjoined  by  the  same  autho- 
rity and  enforced  by  the  same  sanctions.  Both  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  infinite  goodness,  and  both  lead 
to  the  same  infinite  happiness ;  which  is  sufficient  to 
infer  equal  obligation,  when  other  circumstances  are 
equal.  Moral  duties  arise  from  th6  will  or  command 
of  God  founded  on  the  known  and  standing  reason 
of  things ;  positive  duties  from  the  will  or  command 
of  God,  founded  on  occasional  reasons,  known  per- 
haps to  God  alone.  In  moral  laws  we  see  the  reasons 
first,  and  by  these  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
law ;  which  method  of  investigation  has  probably 
occasioned  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  reasons 
obligatory  antecedently  to  the  law,  though  they  are 
proofs  only  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  law  suitable  ;  in 
positive  laws  we  know  the  laws  first,  and  afterwards 
the  reasons,  (so  far  as  we  at  all  know  them)  and  so 
nobody  suspects  an  obligation  prior  to  the  laws." 

Therefore,  (to  proceed  with  the  same  excellent 
man's  sentiments,  if  not  exactly  in  his  words,)  let 
religion  and  morality  go  hand  in  hand.  Let  not  faith 
be  opposed  to  morality,  nor  morality  to  faith.  Let  not 
moral  duties  be  extolled  to  the  neglect  of  positive,  nor 
positive  to  the  neglect  of  moral.  Let  God  be  loved 
in  the  first  place ;  and  men  for  God's  sake,  in  the 
second,  as  God  has  ordained.  Let  the  Christian  sa- 
craments be  held  in  esteem  as  divine  ordinances, 
and  as  the  springs  of  the  spiritual  life ;  both  pro- 
ductive of  moral  virtues  and  perfective  of  them. 
Lastly,  let  all  extremes  be  avoided,  and  the  true 
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medium  fixed  between  enthusiasm  and  superstition 
on  one  hand,  and  irreligion  or  profaneness  on  the 
other;  so  that  all  may  terminate  in  glory  to  God  and 
good  to  man. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

the  Observation  of  Ritual  Ordinances,  conducive,  in  a  high  Degree,  to 
the  salutary  Purposes  of  Religion. 

The  majority  of  mankind  are  so  constituted  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  teach  them  spiritual  things  with* 
out  sensible  images.    It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  if 
it  were  possible,  that  any  nation  should  consist  en- 
tirely of  philosophers:  the  plough,  the  loom,  the 
mill,  the  hammer,  the  axe,  the  waggon,  and  the  ship, 
would  stand  still,  if  all  men  were  capable  of,  and 
addicted  to  refined  contemplation.    But  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  mechanical  works  of  agriculture 
and  merchandise,  are  no  less  interested  in  religious 
doctrines,  as  far  as  they  are  effective  of  salvation, 
than  the  professors  of  theology.    To  preserve  the 
Sense  of  religion  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is 
necessary,  that  there  should  be  public  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  divine  service,  and  rites  and  cere- 
monies established  in  them ;  with  objects  palpable 
to  their  senses,  actions  strikingly  expressive,  even 
decorous  vestments,  differing  from  those  in  common 
use,  and  every  thing  else  that  can  fix  the  attention 
to  the  main  business,  to  the  offices  of  devotion,  and 
to  the  lessons  of  religious  instruction.  Indeed,  what- 
ever intellectual  pride  may  suggest,  all  men,  how- 
ever improved,  are  susceptible  of  great  and  desirable 
effects  from  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion.  It 
has  pleased  Providence  to  make  the  avenues  to  the 
soul  lead  through  the  organs  of  sensation. 
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Those  who  dissent  from  the  established  church, 
however  far  they  have  thought  proper  to  recede 
from  the  vanity  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremony,  yet 
retain  some  solemnities  in  their  external  modes  of 
worship,  calculated  to  inspire  a  religious  reverence. 
Their  ministers  usually  wear  black  garments;  they 
have  edifices  set  apart  for  worship,  and  several  of 
them  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
with  great  solemnity.  The  Quakers,  who  recede  the 
farthest  from  the  church,  meet  in  places  appropriated 
to  worship,  retain  a  very  remarkable  distinction  of 
dress  at  all  times,  and  add  something  to  it,  I  be- 
lieve, when  an  instructress  delivers  admonitions  to 
the  congregation.  But  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
their  exception  would  not  contravene  the  decisions 
of  a  great  majority  of  mankind  in  favour  of  cere- 
monies, in  all  ages,  and  in  every  climate  :— It  is  the 
voice  of  nature  that  approves  them ;  and  revelation 
has  not  prohibited  but  encouraged  them,  especially 
by  the  examples  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  no  man  will  think  himself  a  pro- 
moter of  religion  and  a  benefactor  of  society,  by 
divesting  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
still  remain  among  the  reformed,  of  they*  power  to 
excite  awe,  to  banish  worldly  ideas,  and  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  spiritual  improvement.  Whoever  em- 
ploys his  reasoning  faculties  and  his  learning  to  such 
a  purpose;  displays  his  want  of  philosophy,  his  want 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  the 
coldness  of  his  devotional  sentiments. 

A  caviller  of  antiquity  maintained,  that  a  grove 
consecrated  to  religious  worship,  and  inspiring  by 
its  gloomy  grandeur  a  religious  awe,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  plantation  of  timber  trees.*  Every  man 
Qf  common  sense  knows  as  well  as  he,  that  it  was 
*  Lucum  Ligna.  Ho*. 
2h2 
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but  a  wood ;  but  every  man  of  common  sense,  knew 
also  that,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  a  grove,  as  well 
as  a  piece  of  architecture,  may  constitute  in  effect  a 
temple,  and  contribute  to  inspire  the  mind  with  sen- 
timents favourable  to  devotion. 

There  never  can  be  many,  among  the  myriads  that 
form  the  mass  of  human  beings,  who  will  not  be 
affected  by  associating  religious  ideas  with  material 
forms  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose;  but  the 
attempt  to  prevent  such  an  affection  is  always  mis- 
chievous as  far  as  it  is  successful.  It  robs  the  Blind 
of  a  great  and  pure  pleasure,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  infidelity  or  atheism.  It  seems  paradoxical, 
but,  I  believe,  experience  will  prove,  that  a  man 
may  reason  himself  by  sophistical  cavilling,  not  only 
out  of  all  his  comforts,  all  his  virtues,  all  his  religion, 
but  out  of  common  sense. 

Heavenly  things  are  so  far  above  all  human  lan- 
guages, that  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  a  supply  of 
the  defect  by  allusive  imagery,  by  hieroglyphical 
figures,  by  ritual  performances ;  and,  to  speak  more 
particularly  to  our  present  purpose,  by  the  elements 
of  bread,  of  wine,  and  water,  in  the  two  Sacraments. 
Nor  can  I  .think  the  man  entitled  to  the  renown 
of  peculiar  sagacity,  who,  with  much  self-applause, 
sits  down  to  inform  the  world  that  bread  used  in  the 
rite  is  but  grain ;  that  wine  is  but  the  juice  of  the 
grape ;  and  that  water,  only  particles  of  matter  so 
formed  as  to  yield  and  change  their  places  on  the 
slightest  motion. 

These  signs  are  the  language  of  our  religion,  who 
does  not  express  herself  by  sounds  only,  differing  in 
their  meaning  in  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but 
by  material  substances,  which,  rightly  used,  are  signi- 
ficant to  all  men,  and  form  an  universal  language. 
Let  us  revere  the  signs  for  the  sake  of  the  things 
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signified,  which  are  so  transcendent  in  their  nature, 
as  to  exceed  all  power  of  words  formed  by  human 
articulation.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  advert 
in  this  place  to  the  well-known  circumstance,  that 
signs  were  the  favourite  modes  of  expressing  ideas 
or  thoughts  in  the  Oriental  countries  whence  our  re- 
ligion derived  its  origin.  Information  by  actions 
and  images  was  not  in  those  regions  confined  to  reli- 
gious topics,  but  was  a  familiar  mode  of  commoi* 
conversation,  and  almost  general  in  matters  political, 
philosophical,  and  theological.  Neither  has  the  mode 
of  speaking  by  signs  and  actions  ceased  in  this  age. 
Did  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  unacquainted  with  our  language,  hold  out 
branches,  when  they  intended  to  signify  their  peace- 
ful intentions  to  their  European  visitors,  approaching 
in  tremendous  floating  castles  to  their  unprotected 
shore?  The  branches  spoke  and  were  understood, 
while  their  language  (if  it  could  have  been  heard  at 
the  distance  described)  would  have  wanted  an  inter- 
preter, who  could  not  have  been  procured;  and 
would  have  been  comparatively  slow  and  feeble  in 
expressing  the  general  wish  for  peace  and  amity. 

Symbols,  emblems,  tropes>  allegories,  fables,  ex- 
pressive actions ;  all  these  are  used,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  used,  on  some  occasions  to  supply  the 
defect  of  language.  Their  use  in  the  Sacrament  is 
in  every  respect  highly  proper.  They  have  spoken 
with  effect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  who  under- 
stood them  well,  who  received  solace  from  them,  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
them,  laid  themselves  down  at  the  close  of  life,  to 
sleep  in  peace,  and  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

Of  the  Attempts  of  learned  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  dii- 
prove  the  Necessity  of  Preparation  for  the  Sacrament;  or,  to 
render  it  slight  and  superficial. 

The  detractors  from  the  dignity  of  the  Eucharist 
proceed,  consistently  with  their  general  design,  to 
deny  the  necessity,  and  to  doubt  even  the  expediency 
of  preparation.  According  to  their  notions  of  a 
worthy  reception,  it  consists  in  a  decent  deportment 
during  the  time  of  the  solemnity.  Bishop  Hoadly 
says,  "  Examination  is  not  a  duty  necessary  previous 
to  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  the  whole  affair  (such  are 
his  words)  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  is  con- 
fined to  the  frame  of  our  minds  and  our  behaviour 
at  the  very  time  of  our  performance  of  this  religious 
duty." 

Bishop  Pearce  denies  that  St.  Paul's  exhortation, 
cc  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup,"  seems  to  relate  to 
any  examination  of  what  sins  they  had  been  formerly 
guilty  of.  "  If,"  continues  he,  "  to  eat  and  drink 
unworthily  be  to  do  it  intemperately  and  without 
reverence,  the  phrase  c  Let  a  man  examine  himself/ 
must  signify  to  do  it  reverently."  He  asserts  that 
the  Greek  word*  does  not  signify  let  him  examine, 
but  let  him  distinguish  himself  from  a  guest  at  a 
common  meal :  and  this  difference  consists  in  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament  with  reverence ;  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  end  of  the  institution,  namely,  a 
remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  love  arid  affec- 

*  boKifiageTU)  Ecu/top, 
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tion  for  our  brethren,  I  must  here  remark,  that 
Bishop  Taylor,  a  much  greater  man,  says,  "That 
the  Greek  word  here  translated  examine,  signifies 
the  strictest  sort  of  trial  or  examination,  such  as  that 
by  which  gold  is  tried  by  the  fire." 

Dr.  Balguy  says:  "  The  necessity  of  the  self* 
examination  may  first,  perhaps,  have  been  suggested 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  one  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles;  and  ought  not  to  be  dissembled, 
that  there  is  no  passage  in  Scripture,  which  expressly 
requires  it  of  us  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
Sacrament."  Dr.  Balguy  however  allows  the  pro- 
priety of  it;  but  why  should  men  exert  their  inge- 
nuity in  disproving  the  necessity  of  a  conduct  which 
they  allow  to  be  proper.  The  necessity  appears  from 
St.  Paul's  words  in  our  translation,  which  scholars  of 
great  ability  think  the  right  one. 

Dr*  Bell  does  not  desert  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  his  "  Practical  Inquiry/'  when  he 
comes  to  instruct  the  unlearned  Christian  concerning 
preparation.  He  teaches,  that  habitual  good  inten- 
tions, joined  to  the  serious  employment  of  our  thoughts 
at  the  time,  in  the  business  we  are  about,  will,  in 
every  instance,  render  our  attendance  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ance of  every  other  act  of  religious  worship,  an 
acceptable  service  without  setting  apart  any  precise 
period  of  time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  it.  As  to 
any  precise  time  for  preparation,  I  know  of  nobody 
who  ever  said,  that  the  limitation  to  a  particular 
length  of  time  was  necessary.  But  duties  for  which 
no  particular  time  is  set  apart,  are  apt  to  be  per- 
formed at  no  time:  and  where  is  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  contending  against  a  precise  time  for 
preparation;  if  any  well-disposed  Christian  think 
the  appointment  of  a  precise  time  conducive  to  this 
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pious  purpose  ?  All  these  attempts  to  prevent  either 
the  preparation  in  general,  or  the  fixing  of  a  precise 
time  for  it  in  particular,  contribute  to  make  men  con- 
sider the  Sacrament  as  an  insignificant  rite,  which 
may  be  performed  without  advantage,  or  neglected 
without  any  evil  consequence. 

A  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his  Archdeacon, 
and  Prebendary ;  and  a  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  a 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  contending  against  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  the  Sacrament,  are  suffi- 
cient to  confound,  if  not  to  convince,  the  unlearned 
reader.*  What  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  St-  Asaph, 
Dr.  Bagot,  says  to  the  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
Dr.  Bell,  in  an  excellent  remonstrance  upon  the  sub- 
ject, might  have  been  addressed  to  them  all  with 
propriety.f 

"  Your  estimation,  in  the  world,"  says  he,  "  will  of 
course  give  a  certain  degree  of  credit  to  every  thing 
you  publish.  The  generality  of  readers  will  be  little 
disposed  to  suspect  either  your  intentions,  or  your 
prudence.  It  becomes,  on  this  account,  the  more 
necessary,  that  whatever  proceeds  from  your  pen 
should  be  scrupulously  examined.  The  established 
worship  of  this  country  has  a  claim  to  some  deference 
and  respect  from  her  own  sons  at  least ;  from  those 
especially  who  are  engaged  in  her  service  by  the 
solemn  professions,  who  live  of  the  sacrifice,  and  eat 
of  the  milk  of  the  flock. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  hath  enjoined  two  solemn  and 
significant  rites  for  perpetual  observance  in  the 

*  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester  $  Thomas  Balguy, 
D.  D.  Archdeacon  and  Prebendary  of  Winchester  3  Zachary  Pearcfc 
Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  William  Bell,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of 
St.  Peter  s,  Westminster. 

t  See  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Bell  on  the  subject  of  his  late  publication 
on  the  Authority,  Nature,  and  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
Lewis  Bagot,  D.  D. 
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church.  To  understand  these  aright,  and  conscien- 
tiously to  practise  them  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  intention  of  their  Great  Author,  must  be  an  object 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  individual  Chris- 
tian, whatever  his  rank  or  attainments  may  be. 

"  Neither  your  principles  nor  arguments  are  new; 
they  have  been  uniformly  adopted  by  all  Socinian 
writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  likewise,  that 
these  principles,  by  whomsoever  adopted,  are  them- 
selves utterly  inconsistent  with  the  public  doctrines 
and  service  of  the  established  church. 

"  What  can  the  poor  man  think,  or  how  can  he 
act,  with  his  Common-prayer  book  in  one  hand,  for 
which  he  hath  all  his  life  entertained  a  just  vene- 
ration; and  in  the  other,  Dr.  Bell's  Practical  In- 
quiry, which  assures  him  that  his  Prayer-book  hath 
hitherto  deceived  him,  and  led  him  to  pervert  the 
most  solemn  institution  of  his  Saviour  ?* 

"  Surely  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  trifle  thus 
with  the  consciences  of  men;  and  can  only  tend  to 
weaken  that  influence  of  religious  principle,  which 
still  operates  among  us ;  though,  God  knows,  with 
less  power,  and  to  less  extent  than  might  be  wished. 

"  Your  4  Practical  Inquiry'  calls  for  notice ;  and 
the  unlearned  believers,  on  whom  it  is  imposed, 
ought  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  it.  It  is  yet  in 
your  power,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  your  duty,  to 
suppress  it  yourself.  The  religious  peace  and  com- 
fort of  thousands  may  be  affected  by.it." 

Thus  far  Bishop  Bagot,  with  a  zeal  and  moderation 
which  do  him  honour.  The  "  Practical  Inquiry* 
is  not  yet  suppressed.  The  third  edition  of  it,  just 
purchased,  lies  before  me ;  and,  if  its  doctrines  were 
so  dangerous  as  Bishop  Bagot  represents  them  to 
have  been  many  years  ago,  how  much  more  so  at 
*  See  Bell's  "  Practical  Inquiry/'  Questiop  37. 
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the present  day,  when  the  example  of  apostasy  on 
the  neighbouring  continent  has  caused  infidelity  to 
triumph  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  imitators  of  Bishop  Hoadly*  on  the  Sacrament, 
seem  to  me  particularly  injudicious,  and  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  when,  like  him,  they 
discourage  preparation.  Considered  in  the  lowest 
sense,  preparation  for  the  Sacrament  furnishes  a  fine 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  morality.*  The 
mind  at  stated  times,  retires  within  itself ;  reviews 
its  habits  and  passions,  endeavours  to  correct 
whatever  is  found  wrong,  and  forms  resolutions  for 
future  undeviating  rectitude :  a  most  philosophical  as 
well  as  religious  exercise;  such  as  would  be  ap- 
proved in  the  school  of  Epictetus  as  well  as  of  Christ; 
and  such  as  no  man,  who  has  just  conceptions  of  the 
present  state  of  human  nature  would  wish  to  dis- 
countenance. 

Why  should  divines,  of  all  men,  take  pains  to 
teach  that  preparation  is  not  necessary  ?  While  men 
think  it  necessary,  they  will  certainly  not  neglect 
it  entirely;  but,  once  prove  to  them  that  it  is  a  super- 
fluous work,  and  they  will  lay  aside  the  practice, 
notwithstanding  they  may  acknowledge  it  useful, 
as  a  moral  exercise.  Take  away  the  idea  of  awe 
and  veneration  attached  to  the  Eucharist,  and  men, 
in  general,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  with- 
draw from  worldly  cares,  and  meditate  in  silence 
and  solitude  on  the  state  of  their  minds,  and  the 
course  of  their  moral  and  religious  conduct :  much 

*  Hoc  nos  pessimos  facit,  quod  nemo  vitam  suam  respicit. 

Seneca,  Epist.  38. 
The  Pythagorean  philosophers  called  themselves  to  account 
every  night  for  the  actions  of  the  day, 

Mrj  Vvirvov  fia\aKOiaiv  eir9  ofifiaai  7rpoo$e£a0ai 
Wpiv  Ttvv  tj/jbepivtvv  epywv  rpi*  e/caarov  eveXOap. 
Hrf  7rapeprjv  ;  ji  Vepej-a  ;  rt  fioi  heov  OVK  GTcXcfflty. 
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less  will  they  truly  repent,  when  theologians  of  great 
rank  in  the  church,  and  great  reputation  for  abilities, 
intimate,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  preparation  usually 
recommended,  has  crept  into  use  merely  by  the 
misrepresentation  of  those  who  knew  not  the  real 
nature  of  the  Sacrament,  or,  who  grati6ed  some 
selfish  purpose  of  their  own,  by  deluding  the  weak 
and  the  uninformed. 

I  assert  not  that  any  limited  time  is  prescribed 
for  preparation  by  scriptural  authority.  I  do  not 
maintain  the  necessity  of  any  peculiar  form  or  system 
of  preparation.  But,  to  the  propriety  of  prepa- 
ration in  general,  the  sense  of  all  Christendom 
has  given  its  sanction ;  and  they  are  mischievously 
employed  who  teach  men  to  slight  it ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be  an  entire  neglect  of  it,  and 
of  the  Sacrament  that  should  follow  it.  If  there 
were  no  Sacrament,  or  no  benefits  annexed  to  the 
Sacrament,  yet  a  moral  exercise,  like  that  of  pious 
persons  preparing  for  a  religious  act  of  great  solem- 
nity, would  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial*  I 
can  therefore  see  no  good  reason  for  any  attempt  to 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  a  practice,  not  only 
perfectly  innocent,  but  very  salutary. 

If  mere  remembrance  of  a  deceased  benefactor,  and 
attention  at  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  constitute  a 
worthy  receiver;  then  a  bad  man  who  commands 
his  thoughts  for  half  an  hour  at  the  communion 
table,  may  be  a  better,  or  worthier,  communicant, 
than  a  very  good  man,  who,  from  the  involuntary 
wandering  of  his  mind,  may  be  off  his  guard  for  a 
moment,  though  he  comes  prepared  with  faith, 
repentance,  and  charity.  If  unseemly  behaviour  at 
the  time  of  celebration  be  all  that  is  meant  by  un- 
worthy receiving  (as  the  depreciators  sometimes  con* 
tend)  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  our  churches  to 
receive  unworthily;  for  a  man  who 
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indecently  would  either  be  turned  out  by  the  beadle, 
or  rejected  by  the  minister. 

Doctrines  and  opinions  so  absurd  would  hardly 
require  refutation,  if  they  were  not  obtruded  on  the 
multitude  by  artful  means,  and  recommended  by  an 
imposing  authority.* 

*  On  the  subject  of  Examination  previously  to  the  reception  of 
the  Sacrament,  the  following  passage  from  an  old  and  sensible 
divine  is  worthy  observation. 

"  The  Apostle's  word  €  Examine'  is  understood  by  the  learned 
in  three  different  senses,  1st.  Some  understand  it  as  a  metaphorical 
expression  taken  from  the  art  of  the  goldsmith,  trying  the  purity 
of  his  gold  j  SoKiftageiv  being  a  proper  word  to  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art  3  as  in  I  Pet.  i.  7.  Iva  to  AOKIMION  vjiwv  77s 
TTttrrewi  ttoXv  rifiitorepov  ^pvaiov. 

"  Sndly.  Others  because  bread  and  wine,  taken  in  the  Sacrament, 
are  both  food  and  physic,  insist  on  the  similitude  of  a  physician, 
giving  preparatives  to  his  patient  before  the  exhibition  of  the  effi* 
cient  medicine. 

"  Sdly.  The  greater  part  consider  the  word  examine  as  a  verbum 
forense  et  juridicum  5  as  the  magistrate  examines  or  questions  aa 
offender. 

"  The  latter  appears  to  be  most  consonant  to  the  Apostle's  sense. 

"  The  man  who  examines  himself  must  personate  three  several 
parts  the  offender,  the  accuser,  the  judge.  Conscience  must  be 
the  accuser,  and  reason  the  judge,  who,  secundum  aUegata  et  pro- 
bata, will  acquit  or  condemn. 

€(  The  interrogations  upon  which  every  man  is  to  examine  himself 
are  these : 

"  1.  Dost  thou  repair  to  the  Sacrament  with  a  competent  measure 
of  knowledge } 

"  2.  Dost  thou  come  with  unfeigned  repentance  ? 

"  3.  Dost  thou  come  with  a  lively  faith  ? 

(t  4.  Dost  thou  come  with  love  undissembled,  freely  from  thy 
heart  to  forgive  all  injuries  committed  against  thee  ?  Some,  when 
they  are  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament,  say  to  their  wickedness  or 
malice,  as  Abraham  said  to  his  two  servants,  Gen.  xxii.  5.  r  Abide 
you  here,  and  I  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to 
you.' 

u  We  must,  when  we  communicate,  not  only  suspend  the  act  of 
wickedness  and  malice,  but  depose  the  habit."  T.  Fuller. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

The  Necessity  and  Propriety  of  Preparation  for  the  Sacrament ;  with 
a  few  Suggestions  on  the  Means.    49  AHA  AriOKS." 

The  necessity  of  preparation  for  the  Sacrament  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,*  even  if  Scrip- 
ture did  not  point  it  out,  which  is  far  from  being  true, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  most  learned 
divines  that  have  adorned  this  country.  "  He  that 
leads  a  good  life/*  says  Dr.  Stanhope,  "  is  never 
unprepared  to  receive  the  Sacrament."  This  is  as- 
sented to ;  if  by  a  good  life  is  meant  a  Christian  life ; 
a  life  of  obedience  to  the  precepts,  and  of  faith  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  are  not  the  best 
of  Christians  subject  to  lapses,  from  infirmity  ?  Is 
not  the  weakness  of  human  nature  such  as  to  require 
continual  efforts  to  preserve  it  from  degeneracy? 
Has  not  the  experience  of  mankind  evinced,  that 
those  who  cease  to  be  progressive  in  ascending  the 
bill  of  virtue,  soon  become  retrograde  ? 

The  benefits  sought  in  the  Eucharist  are  grace,  or 
the  favour  of  God,  and  pardon.  These  benefits, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  will  not  be  bestowed 
on  the  impenitent ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  man 
that  he  needs  no  repentance.  The  general  habits  of 
his  life  may  be  virtuous,  yet,  if  he  considers  atten- 
tively his  sins  of  omission,  as  well  as  commission,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  much  to  regret  in  the  course  of 


*  Lavabo,  ut  rem  divinam  faciam.  Plautus. 

«  QQetygofiai  oh  Oe/xis  e<rrt,  Ovpav  d'emOetrOe  fieft'tfkoiv"  ORPHEUS. 

u  E*as,  E/cas  ea-re  /3e#/\oi."  Callim. 

"  Procul,  O  procul  este,  profani 

Conclamat  vates."  Virg, 

"  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo."  Hob. 
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a  conduct  which,  comparatively  speaking,  may  be 
called  good  and  exemplary. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  multitude  of  all 
ranks  constantly- engaged  in  pleasure  pursuits,  or 
in  anxious,  heart-corroding  quest  of  gain  and  ad- 
vancement in  life?  Are  they  the  persons,  how- 
ever reputable  they  may  be,  who  leading  a  good  life, 
never  can  come  unprepared  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment? Supposing  them  to  preserve  their  integrity 
amidst  conflicting  passions  and  interests,  and  in  the 
haunts  of  pleasure,  where  the  sinews  of  virtue  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  relaxed,  yet  experience 
will  justify  the  assertion,  that  they  seldom  have  time 
or  inclination  to  attend  seriously  to  the  duties  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  Are  men, 
however  good  their  credit  in  the  world,  to  come 
with  minds  heated  with  worldly  contests,  with  envy, 
with  rivalry,  with  voluptuous  affections,  to  the  altar? 
Surely  before  such  persons  venture  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
reason  of  the  thing  determines,  that  preparation  is 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  mankind,  even  if  Scrip- 
ture had  been  silent  on  the  subject;  and  the  most 
respectable  divines  had  left  the  point  undecided. 

Of  the  propriety  of  preparing  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sacrament,  none  but  men  of  perverse  minds  will 
entertain  a  doubt ;  though  divines  of  great  character 
have  imprudently  denied  its  necessity. 

The  first  time  of  receiving  requires  peculiar  at- 
tention to  the  duty  of  preparation.*    Care  must  be 

*  The  Jews  were  remarkably  strict  in  their  purification,  before 
they  presumed  to  eat  and  drink,  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel ;  and  we  have  a  Jewish  prayer  for  spiritual  purification,  j 

Salvatorem  nostrum  suscepturi  totis  viribus  debemus  nos,  cum 
ipsius  adjutorio,  praeparare  ;  et  omnes  animae  nostras  latebras  dili- 
genter  suspicere,  ne  forte  sit  in  nobis  aliquod  peccatum  abscondi- 
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taken  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  rite,  to  have 
a  due  sense  of  the  benefits  annexed  to  it,  and  a  full 
conviction  of  its  importance.  And  can  a  person  who 
has  never  read  or  thought  of  the  Sacrament,  till  the 
moment  when  it  is  to  be  administered,  be  supposed  to 
possess  this  knowledge,. and  to  have  this  sense  ?  Is  he 
not  likely,  if  he  come  unprepared,  to  err  either  on  the 
side  of  carelessness  or  of  superstition  ?  His  life  and 
conversation  may  be  good,  and  so  far  all  is  well ;  but 
be  will  require  knowledge  or  information  on  the  mean- 
ing and  end  of  the  Communion.  The  most  adventur- 
ous among  those  who  degrade  the  Sacrament,  will 
not  assert  that  instruction  is  improper,  previous  to 
the  first  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  Preparation  of 
the  understanding  is  now  more  than  ever  requisite ; 
that  the  communicant  may  be  prevented  from  sup- 
posing that  he  is  commemorating  an  historical  event 
only,  by  a  positive  and  insignificant  rite,  unattended 
with  any  appropriate  advantage. 

But  after  the  understanding  is  prepared  by  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
Sacrament ;  preparation  of  the  heart  will  be  proper, 
not  only  at  the  first  time,  but  at  all  times  of  com- 
munion. A  devout  frame,  or  disposition  of  mind 
must  be  formed ;  a  disposition  suitable  to  all  solemn 
occasions,  and  peculiarly  suitable  to  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  intended  to 
produce  effects  still  more  extraordinary* 

Prayer  and  reflection  are  evidently  the  proper 
modes  of  raising  the  devotional  sentiments  to  a  due 
degree  of  height  and  ardour.  "  Happy  is  that  soul/9, 

turn,  quod  et  conscientiara  nostram  confundat  et  oculos  divinse 
majestatiB  offendat.  Ambros.  de  Sacramentis. 

In  Sacrifices  rite  celebrandis  majorem  nullam  ceremoniam 
fuisse  videmus,  quam  nihil  sibi  conscire,  bonos  ac  pios  esse. 

Gyrald.  Syntag.  p.  17. 
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says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  which  comes  to  these  springs 
of  salvation,  as  the  hart  to  the  water-brooks,  panting 
and  thirsting,  longing  and  passionate,  weary  of  sin 
and  hating  vanity,  and  reaching  out  the  heart  and 
hands  to  Christ" 

The  different  modes  of  producing  and  increasing 
the  happy  dispositions  which  render  the  sacramental 
feast  an  object  of  desire  and  delight,  must  vary* 
according  to  the  different  attainments,  ages,  moral 
conduct,  and  other  circumstances,  of  different  per- 
sons.   Books  of  devotion,  such  as  "  Companions 
to  the  Altar,"  and  "Week's  Preparations,"  may  not 
be  necessary  to  learned  professors  of  divinity,  or 
persons  of  good  education  and  religious  habits;  but 
they  may  be  very  serviceable  to  the  husbandman 
from  his  plough,  the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the 
mariner  from  his  cabin,  the  wife  from  her  cradle,  and 
for  all  the  industrious  tribe,  who  are  making  them- 
selves useful  to  the  community,  while  they  are 
labouring  for  a  morsel  of  food,  and  have  little  lei- 
sure, but  on  the  Sabbath-day,  for  attending  to  the 
bread  of  life.    The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to 
such  persons  is,  that  they  apply  to  their  minister  to 
point  out  the  proper  book  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
give  them  the  best  instruction  himself  in  private,  as 
it  is  to  be  concluded  he  does  in  the  pulpit.  The 
superior  orders  will  generally  be  well  able  to  find 
out  proper  books  for  themselves,  if  they  are  seriously 
desirous  of  information.-|- 

*  Qui  non  meretur  quotidie  accipere,  non  meretur  post  annum 
suscipere.  August,  on  Matt.  vi. 

At  (in  vitando  Sacramento)  aiunt  se  Domino  deferre  reveren- 
tiam.  Quis  est  qui  magis  honorat ;  qui  mandatis  obtemperet,  an 
qui  resistat  ?  Ambros.  de  Paen.  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 

t  Inter  Catholicos  non  est  annumerandus  qui  temporibus  Pascha, 
Pentecostesj  et  Nativitatis  Domini  non  communicaverit. 

Concil.  Elib. 


the  lord's  supper* 
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SECTION  XXVI. 
The  Obligation  to  Frequency  of  Communion  considered. 

With  Tespect  to  frequency  or  infrequency  of  com- 
munion, the  dictates  of  every  man's  conscience,  sup- 
posing him  well  disposed  and  competently  informed, 
afford  the  best  direction.  u  The  law  of  the  church* 
must  be  his  least  measure ;  the  custom  of  the  parish, 
where  he  resides,  his  usual  measure ;  the  spirit  of 
devotion  his  certain  measure  :  but  he  who  neglects 
it  habitually  does,  by  implication,  say,  that  the  Holy 
Sacrament  is  contemptible.^f 

The  obligation  to  frequency  of  communion  will 
appear  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  design  and 
end  of  the  institution.  It  is  intended  to  procure  an 
union  with  the  God  of  our  salvation ;  and  that  union 
procures,  a  necessary,  (consequent,  or  concomitant) 
effect ;  sanctification  and  pardon.  We  are  baptized 
but  once ;  but  we  are  to  communicate,  without  limi- 
tation to  the  number  of  times,  while  life  continues. 

€S  By  baptism  we  are  united  to  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  which  is,  his  church  ;  and  since  church- 
membership  is  not  only  an  outward,  but  a  public, 
rather  than  a  private  thing,  one  single  administra- 
tion of  such  rite  is  sufficient  to  make  that  union 
lasting.^J 

"BekriffTQi  01  avOpwTTOi  977909  tow  Qeov9  flaBigovre*, 

Pythagora3  apud  Plutarch,  de  Superstitione, 
Justificatio  et  sanctificatio  sunt  actus  quidem  perpetuus*  in  quo, 
et  Deus  semper  donat,  et  homo  semper  recipit. 

Vossius  de  Sacr.  Vi  et  Effic. 
*  €€  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  who  never  receive  but  at  Easter, 
and  never  fast  but  in  Lent,  never  repent  till  they  die  !"  Rogers. 

"  If  thou  foundest  it  a  Feast,  (that  is,  tookest  delight  in  it,) 
God  should  hear  oftener  of  thee."  Rogers. 
t  Bishop  Taylor.  %  Bishop  Warburtou, 
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"  But  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  we 
are  united,  as  members,  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ,  that  is,  his  grace.  This  is  an  inward  union, 
and  lasts  no  longer  than  the  right  disposition  of  the 
heart  and  affections  shall  continue;  and  this,  by 
reason  of  our  corrupt  nature,  and  perpetual  com* 
merce  with  an  evil  world,  being  always  impairing,  it 
has  always  occasion  to  be  strengthened  and  renewed. 
This  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  whose  gracious 
influence  more  peculiarly  sanctifies  that  holy  season, 
the  season  of  communion.  Hence  the  use  and  necessity 
of  frequent  communion,  intimated  in  the  words  of  the 
institution,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  which 
imply  the  continuing  to  receive  his  benefaction, 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  "  as 
often  as  we  show  forth  "the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  So  true  is  the  account  given  in  this  sacred 
rite  in  the  articles  of  our  church :  "  That  the  sacra* 
raent  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  not  only  a  badge  or 
token  of  a  Christian  man's  profession,  but  rather  a 
certain  and  sure  witness  and  effectual  sign  of  grace, 
and  God's  good- will  towards  us ;  by  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us :  and  doth  not  only  quicken, 
but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."* 

This  Sacrament  being  then  a  sacrament  of  spiri- 
tual nutrition,  is  to  be  repeated  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue in  this  sublunary  state,  and  subject  to  spiritual 
infirmity,  disease,  and  famine.  In  such  a  state, 
spiritual  death  must  be  the  consequence  of  refusing 
sustenance. 

If  indeed  any  man  be  confident  that  the  grace 
which  he  received  at  his  last  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  not  impaired,  and  that  he  has  not  com- 
mitted sin,  since  the  forgiveness  he  then  obtained, 
he  may  perhaps,  have  reason  to  think  the  repetition 
*  Article  XXV. 


mt  fcotft'f  surest. 
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of  the  Sasramwt » to  km  not  absolutely  neees^ry. 
But  who  can  possess  such  confidence  without  pr#- 
*umption?  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  aud  feel 
»o  decay  of  grace,  while  we  continue  in  a  corrupt 
world,  aud  carry  in  our  bosoms  a  natural  propensity 
to  error  and  to  vice,  we  probably  dec#ive  ourselves, 
pr  wish  to  deceive  others  by  hypocrisy,  A 
one  ^yould  think,  cannot  too  often  commemorate  our 
Lord  and  his  passion,  nor  top  often  return  bin*  de- 
vout thanks  apd  praises ;  nor  too  often  repeat  his 
resolutions  of  amendment ;  nor  too  often  renew  his 
solemn  engagement*  j  nor  too  often  reeeiye  pardon 
of  sins,  and  fresh  succours  of  divine  grape/'* 

But  prudence  and  discretion  have  a  proper  pined 
here,  as  well  ap  in  eyery  thing  in  which  human 
beings  are  concerned*  We  must  be  pareful  not  so 
to  fiupiliarize  the  rite  by  frequency*  as  to  lose  &U 
reverence  for  it  by  performing  it  unprepared,  with 
minds  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  the  world,  and 
little  attention  to  the  importance  of  th^  solemnity. 
"  Divines  of  all  ages  of  the  church,  except  in  the 
first,  and  part  of  the  second,  century,  seem  inclined 
to  abate  of  frequency  rather  than  of  strictness  of 
preparation  or  quaJification."f  The  want  of  prepa- 
ration is  the  only  allowable  impediment  to  frequency 
of  communion;  but  this  is  an  impediment  which 
every  man,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances 
may  himself  remove. 

Strictness  of  examination  is  required,  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  either  for  a  total,  a 
frequent,  or  a  long  neglect  of  the  Sacrament.  A 
man  may  .say  that  he  comes  not  to  the  table  because 
he  i#  not  prepared;  and  so  far  he  assigns  a  good 
reason  $  but  if  he  should  be  farther  asked,  why  he 
ig  not  prepared,  he  can  only  make  some  trifling  in- 
sufficient excuse,  or  remain  speechless. 

*  Waterland.  \  TJtikflu 
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When  wo  consider  the  frailty  a:  isn  ^2  ~* 
brevity  of  life,  it  must  be  deemed  j>~~~z=zz:z 
1o  continue  lonjj  unprepared  for  rs^rrzirn. 

becrtuse  \\i  the  same  time,  we  must  i**  tTltk 

to  die.  If  we  keep  our  minds  in  l  c  r^nzr.rz: 
of  pivjva ration,  it  will  certainly  be  rirs-  i 
itiiiniciite»  not  only  on  all  the  great  i^sLrr^  :  ~z± 
rhuivh,  but  \\hene\er  opportunity  offer-  hil  z  zt 
siiine  time  uo  reasonable  cause  urges  u&  t»  x-smob 
it.  IVeciso  rules  cannot  be  given  ;  uenrf 
they  be  followed. 

One  admonition,  however,  of  universal  um*  ttzhet. 
um\  be  olVered  ;  which  is,  that  though,  ^esiri: 
to  freipieuo  of  communion,  much  is  left  l 
iretiou  of  the  church,  and  much  to  tit  yrnz? 
judgment  of  iudi\  idiial  Christians ;  yet  tbt 
must  never  be  the  elVect  of  contempt,  : 
negligence.* 

*     lc  U  tit  this  tlutv  a*  in  that  of  prayer,  God  isss  xaesi 
Ideittiiu;*  to  if  i  hue  thou  ho  requires  thnt  we  should  i»t  —  -i-ntf 
frame  ill*  mind  to  ho  pui-taker*  of  thorn  ;  for  we  may        jai.  ~e 
not  roioi^Oi  as  um\  ho  tho  ease  whon  we  come  to  ib±  i.-mmL- 
niou  futile  from  uorhll)  \iows  and  for  temporal  advaxiT&r*  a^nt 
As  whon  any  man   roooixes   tho  Sacrament  merely  zz  zziL^ 
himself  for  a  plnoe.    1  sa\  moroly  ;  for  no  doubt  a  mar  Eir 
ceive  with  a  a  much  demotion  whon  ho  ha*  obtained  a  piar*.  as  x 
any  other  time.    The  law  supposes  (while  it  enjoins  iLj=  a*  3c 
beat  evidence  a  man  can  give  of  his  hearty  approbation  x 
happy  constitution  in  church  and  state,)  the  law,  I  say,  snppoms 
that  the  person  comes  with  due  dispositions  5  otherwise.  br  "J* 
rubrick,  which  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  cnrux  s 
bound  to  repel  him,  as  well  as  any  other  :  and  it  is  well  war  J. 
observing,  that  though  iu  the  Test  Act  there  is  a  clause  to  obiire 
life  courts  of  law  to  administer  the  oaths  and  receive  the  deck- 
ton,  yet  there  is  no  clause  to  direct  the  clergy  to  administer 
n«aft  to  any  person,  though  possessed  of  the  highest 
"Us  matter  stands,  without  the  least  alteration,  just 
1  made." 

Occasional  Writer,  No.  9, 173* 
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SECTION  XXVII, 
Of  administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  Sick  and  Dying. 

In  one  of  those  little  cheap  tracts  so  often  alluded  to^ 
which  are  addressed  to  the  unlearned,  in  order  to 
disabuse  them  of  their  veneration  for,  and  confidence 
in,  the  Eucharist,  the  simple  person  introduced  by 
the  author  to  receive  instruction,  asks  this  questioi* 
among  many  others :  €i  Are  we  authorized  to  con- 
,  sider  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  in  any 
degree  an  appointed  means  for  procuring  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins  The  answer  is  brief  aijd 
peremptory — €€  No and  the  questionist  is  autho- 
ritatively informed,  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
page§,)  that,  if  ever  the  Sacrament  is  administered 
to  the  sick  and  dying,  as  an  appointed  means  of  obr 
taining  the  remission  of  sins,  "  the  participant  is 
deceived,  and  the  rite  misapplied/' 

That  present  remission  of  sins  is  annexed  to  the  Sa- 
crament worthily  received  has,  I  hope,  been  already 
proved.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  our  own  church,  and 
of  every  church  which  has  redeived  the  Apostles* 
and  the  Nicene  creeds.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  churches,  even  of  the  churches  over  whiqb 
St.  Paul  presided ;  it  is  the  express  language  of 
Scripture;  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  actually  did 
obtain  present  pardon ;  it  is  implied  in  the  notion  of 
justification ;  it  is  supposed  in  the  daily  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  it  is  expressly  the  annexed  benefit  of 
One  sacrament,  thus  to  wash  for  the  present  remission 
of  sins;  and  therefore,  if  in  the  other,  we  drink  bloocji 
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shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  we  do  in  that  also 
receive  this  same  benefit.* 

Taking  it  now  therefore  for  proved  and  granted, 
that  remission  of  sins  is  annexed  to  the  Sacrament, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  that  when  it  is  administered  in 
order  to  afford  comfort  and  hope  to  the  sick  and 
dying,  the  penitent  participants  are  not  deceived,  and 
the  f  ite  is  applied  with  peculiar  propriety.  They  want 
Spiritual,  as  Well  as  bodily  cotnfott ;  and  nothing, 
they  themselves  declare,  can  give  it  to  them,  but  the 
Sacrament.  They  trust  in  this  holy  rite,  wheft  they 
e&n  trust  in  nothing  else ;  and  shall  a  cavilling  theo- 
lbgist,  in  opposition  to  the  chuteh,  whose  authority 
he  has  bound  himself  to  obey,  and  in  opposition  to 
{Scripture*  on  which  the  church  has  founded  its  autho- 
rity, refuse  this  last  solace  to  the  poor  sufferer  who 
Implores  it  ?  Forbid  it  Christian  charity  and  common 
humanity ! 

*l  But  it  is  Objected,"  Says  Bishop  CleaVer,  ^  that 
the  Lord's  supper,  thus  understood,  may,  if  admi- 
nistered on  a  death-bed,  deceive  the  communicant, 
and  encourage  by-standers  to  defer  their  repentance, 
in  hopes  of  Cancelling  all  accounts  of  sin  by  one 
Single  act  of  devotion.  It  may  be  so ;  but  this  abuse 
is  no  way  chargeable  on  the  doctrine  itself.  If  the 
sick  be  not  really  penitent,  so  far  as  may  appear  to 
human  judgment,  they  are  to  blame,  who,  in  such 
circumstances,  administer  the  Sacrament.  If  the  case 
be  doubtful,  the  propriety  of  it  will  be  doubtful ;  or, 
if  the  communicant  be  in  a  disposition  only  to  re- 
pent, the  delay  of  this  rite  should  be  the  measure 
first  Suggested,  or  if  in  extreme  cases  it  be  admi- 

*  These  points  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid  minds 
in  the  Three  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  supper,  preached  by  Bishop 
Cleaver,  at  Oxford. 
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nistered,  the  hopes  of  pardon  should  be  held  out  in 
proportion  to  the  apparent  penitence ;  and,  in  truth, 
where  the  feeble  promise  of  amendment  is  offered 
only  in  circumstances  which  too  probably  may  pre^ 
elude  the  means  of  fulfilling  that  promise,  the  value 
of  every  religious  pledge  will  be  at  best  but  suspi- 
cious :  and  it  belongs  to  an  omniscient  Judge  only 
to  appreciate  that,  to  which  he  alone  can  apportion 
the  just  degree  of  retribution.  But  these  and  many 
other  cases  of  discretion  must  be  settled  by  the 
doctrihe  itself  well  considered,  not  the  doctrine  made 
to  yield  to  the  abuses,  which  may  occasionally  creep 
into  the  practice  of  this  or  any  other  church." 

As  this  matter  is  of  great  importance  and  ver^ 
delicate,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  support  my  opi- 
nions by  those  of  a  learned  prelate,  who  appears  to 
have  studied  the  subject  with  much  attention,  and  - 
has  written  upon  it  with  great  ability. 

But  I  have  no  reluctance  in  declaring  it  my  full 
conviction,  that  when  a  poor  dying  mortal  humbly 
and  heartily  desires  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  priest  may  administer  it  without  scruple  or 
strictness  of  examination,  (which  time  and  circum- 
stances will  hardly  admit,)  and  if  he  is  in  error,  he 
will  be  pardoned  by  the  God  of  mercy.  How  must 
it  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  a  sick  and  dying  man, 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain,  and  distressed  in  mind, 
to  be  told,  on  his  expressing  his  earnest  desire  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  his  sincere  faith  and  repentance, 
that  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and  that  it  cannot  be  admi- 
nistered to  him !  To  the  minister's  discretion  it  must 
be  left  to  converse  with  the  sufferer  in  such  a  manner 
and  on  such  topics  as  circumstances  may  indicate 
and  allow ;  and  if,  after  all  proper  explanations,  the 
sufferer  continues  to  desire  the  Eucharist,  I  should 
think  it  a  want  of  Christian  charity  to  refuse  it.  A 
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mistake  of  this  kind,  if  it  should  be  a  mistake,  com- 
mitted through  tenderness  and  compassion,  though 
it  may  be  severely  censured  at  the  tribunal  of  human 
judgment,  will  be  viewed  with  indulgence  at  the 
throne  of  supreme  wisdom  and  mercy. 

Be  it  ever  remembered,  that  in  extreme  cases, 
like  that  which  I  now  suppose,  "the  hopes  of  pardon 
are  to  be  held  out  in  proportion  to  the  apparent 
penitence;"  so  says  the  judicious  prelate  above 
cited ;  but  he  does  not  say,  nor  will  any  man  of  sound 
understanding  and  a  feeling  heart  say,  that  in  such 
extreme  cases,  the  Sacrament  is  to  be  refused  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  when  they  eagerly  desire  it*  Far 
from  the  bed  of  affliction,  sickness,  and  death,  be 
such  wretched  comforters,  such  severe  and  austere 
priests,  as,  relying  on  their  own  self-conceit,  would 
deny  the  last  consolation,  when  earnestly  requested 
by  an  agonizing  fellow-creature.  The  errors  of 
charity,  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  ever  pardoned 
by  the  God  of  love  and  mercy. 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

The  small  Number  of  Persons,  comparatively  speaking,  who  receive 
the  Sacrament  throughout  a  Country,  like  our  own,  professing 
Christianity. 

If  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  the 
church  asserts,  "  be  generally  necessary  to  salva- 
tion," and  many  most  important  benefits,  (as  I  hope 
has  been  proved,)  be  annexed  to  it,  how  greatly  is 
it  to  be  lamented,  that  few  in  comparison,  ever  think 
of  receiving  it.  Select  any  great  and  populous 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  will  perhaps  find, 
that  scarcely  one  in  ten  among  the  inhabitants,  has 
done  that  which  the  church  declares  "  to  be  gene* 
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rally  necessary  to  salvation."*  The  "poor  and  labo* 
rious  are  certainly  no  less  interested  in  communi- 
cating at  ike  altar  table  than  persons  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes ;  yet  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
poor  and  laborious  are  found  to  neglect  it  entirely, 
and  to  resign  their  breath  without  having  once  tasted 
what  is  called  in  Scripture,  the  bread  of  life,  the 
means  of  their  soul's  subsistence. 

To  a  mind  which  duly  reflects,  this  consideration 
cannot  but  be  matter  of  charitable  regret.  It  must 
operate  in  exciting  the  endeavours  of  all  who  have 
opportunities,  to  recommend  the  performance  of  this 
duty  to  every  individual,  from  the  prince  and  the 
peer  to  the  peasant  and  the  beggar.  The  duty  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament,  and  of  preparing  for  it, 
should  be  the  frequent  subject  of  animated  addresses 
from  the  pulpit ;  of  affectionate  instructions  in  the 
family ;  and  of  friendly  converse  in  the  cottage. 

The  old  canons  of  the  church  are  very  strict  in 
requiring  a  general  attendance  on  this  holy  rite. 
They  declare  all  persons  who  come  to  church  and 
join  in  the  prayers,  and  yet  turn  their  backs  on 
the  Eucharist,  excommunicate.  That  such  severity 
should  be  revived  is  not  desirable.  Many  might  be 
compelled  by  it  to  attend  with  minds  unprepared,  and 
in  a  state  which  might  render  them  unworthy.  Ex-, 
ample  and  persuasion  are  the  modes  to  be  now 
adopted.  Instruction  in  the  nature,  end,  design,  and 
benefits,  must  be  first  given  with  patient  perseverance. 
Little  tracts  should  be  distributed;  but  caution 
should  be  used,  lest  those  books,  which,  by  explain* 

*  « If  there  be  a  man  who  comes  to  qualify  himself  for  a  place 
upon  the  Test  Act,  and  who  looks  upon  the  church  service  as  an 
idle,  insignificant  parade,  to  him  God  is  no  more  present  at  the 
communion  table  than  at  the  gaming  table.'* 

Tucksr's  Light  of  Nature* 
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kig  away  the  mystery  and  benefits,  render  the  Sacra- 
ment a  mere  nullity,  should  insinuate  themselves; 
and  lest  the  imitators  of  Bishop  Hoadly  should  find 
their  way  into  the  cottage,  instead  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
The  pnlpit  is  certainly  the  proper  place  for  instruct- 
ing the  poor ;  but  unfortunately  the  very  poor,  those 
who  are  ashamed  of  their  ragged  and  squalid  appear- 
ance, seldom  enter  the  church*  In  many  churches 
there  is  no  place  for  them,  yet  of  such  was  Lazarus 
and  other  paupers  recorded  in  the  gospel,  to  whom 
the  compassionate  Jesus  showed  particular  attention. 
Tracts  very  short  and  very  plain  should  be  placed  in 
their  hands ;  and  though  many  of  them  cannot  read, 
yet  they  usually  find  somebody  who  can  and  will  read 
to  them,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools.  It  is  something  to  turn  their  minds  to  the 
subject  The  poor  are  always  pleased  with  the  atten- 
tion and  solicitude  of  their  superiors  in  their  favour; 
and  are  often  converted  by  this  circumstance  alone 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  from  drunkenness  and 
idleness  to  industry  and  frugality.  I  know  nothing 
more  that  can  be  done,  except,  indeed,  the  zeal  of 
Well-disposed  persons  should  lead  them  to  make 
friendly  and  domiciliary  visits  to  the  poor,  in  order 
to  enlighten  their  minds  in  things  which  so  much 
belong  unto  their  peace.  Such  would  be  a  godlike 
*  office;  and  they  who  undertake  it  must  not  be 
offended  by  the  scoffs  and  ridicule  of  worldly-minded 
and  infidel  by-standers.  I  believe  there  are  many 
among  the  sectaries,  who,  animated  with  sincere 
piety,  perform  such  offices  as  these,  and  are  success- 
ful. No  liberal  and  truly  Christian  mind  will  despise 
men  whatever  opprobrious  name  their  sect  may  bear, 
who  do  so  much  igood,  aud,  in  consequence  of  it, 
suffer  so  much  evil,  as  the  contempt  and  reproach  of 
their  acquaintance.  To  go  .about  doing  good,  and  to 
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ht  reviled  and  persecuted  for  it,  we  should 
bef>  Wfts  the  lot  of  him  who  was  our  Great  Exemplar. 
•  But  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  neglect  of 
the  Sacrament  is  confined  to  the  poor.  The  man  of 
business,  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  man  of  ambi- 
tion, seem  to  take  little  notice  of  it ;  whether  from 
thoughtlessness,  from  contempt,  or  from  the  multitude 
6f  their  occupations,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  All 
that  can  be  farther  said  to  such  persons  is,  that  the 
churches  are  open,  and  they  are  invited  to  enter  and 
receive  instruction;  that  treatises  are  written  and 
offered  to  their  perusal ;  and  that  if  they  will  not 
enter  the  one,  nor  read  the  other,  on  themselves  only 
nmst  fall  the  evil  consequence.  In  the  day  of  pain, 
sickness,  or  some  other  adversity,  they  may  learn  to 
feel  their  want  of  spiritual  consolation.  In  the  day 
i>f  health  and  wealth  they  are  too  apt  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  pride,  intellectual  as  well  as  worldly 
pride,  which  renders  the  heart  obdurate,  and  the  ear 
deaf  to  Religious  admonition.  But  an  hour  will  come 
when  conscience  will  sound  an  alarm. 

The  persons  above  spoken  of,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  are  spoken  of,  as  what  they  profess  to  be, — 
Christians.  Sceptics,  infidels,  and  conceited  super- 
ficial readers  of  French  philosophy,  the  modern 
rationalists,  are  a  numerous  tribe,  who,  on  principle, 
neglect  the  Eucharist.  Argument  has  little  effect  on 
them,  for  they  are  enthusiasts  in  their  way,  enthu- 
siasts in  the  school  of  sophistry.  The  school  of 
adversity  may,  perhaps,  afford  them  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  a  better  lesson.  The  grace  of  God 
may  find  entrance  into  their  hearts  when  softened  by 
affliction.  The  Sacrament  may  then  be  sought  with 
an  avidity  increased  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
present  neglect. 

*  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Christians 
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cannot  lire  consistently  with  their  profession,  without 
participation,  of  the  Lord's  supper;  and  no  lesjf 
certain,  that  the  greater  number  do  not  participate. 
This  phenomenon  in  the  religious  world,  will  fully 
justify  my  humble  attempt,  and  calls  for  the  active 
exertions  of  all  who  wish  to  be  faithful  ministers  of 
the  gospel. 

It  may  surely  repress  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  pro* 
fessional?  depredators  of  the  Sacrament,  when  they 
see  how  few  assemble  at  the  communion  table; 
few,  in  comparison  with  those  who  never  approach 
it  If  the  benefits  are  little,  or  none,  who  will  incur 
the  danger?  The  dangers,  it  is  formidably  described* 
of  receiving  unworthily?*  Even  prudent  and  sober* 

*  On  the  subject  of  worthily  receiving,  I  shall  give  some  of  the 
sentiments  of  an  old  and  sensible  divine ;  modernizing  his  Ian* 
guage,  and  illustrating  his  meaning  with  additional  observations. 

"  Is  any  man/'  he  asks,  "  so  plentifully  blessed  with  grace  thai 
he  can  be  said  to  partake  the  Holy  Sacrament  worthily  Y* 
.  To  which  he  answers :  "  One  may  perform  an  action  worthily 
in  a  threefold  respect :  First,  worthily,  dignitate  equalitatis  y  as, 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire :  This  is  the  worthiness  of 
equality  ;  because  the  performance  and  the  payment  preserve  an 
equilibrium  in  the  scales  of  justice.  This  worthiness  claims  the 
reward  due  to  it,  and  he  who  denies  or  detains  the  reward  does 
the  worthy  party  a  wrong  and  injury.  Now,  no  man  can  receive 
the  Sacrament  with  this  kind  of  worthiness.  The  church  itself 
in  her  liturgy,  disavows  all  pretentions  to  this  kind  of  worthiness 
at  the  communion.  We  are  there  first  instructed  to  say,  we  are 
not  worthy  so  much  as  to  gather  the  crumbs  under  thy  table ;  am) 
to  add  afterwards,  though  we  be  unworthy  through  our  manifol4 
sins  to  offer  unto  thee  any  sacrifice. 

"  Secondly  :  We  may  perform  an  action  worthily,  dignitate  con* 
venientiae,  aptitudinis  or  decentiae,  in  the  worthiness  of  congruity, 
aptitude,  or  decency,  which  consists,  though  not  in  a  perfect  and 
exact  proportion  of  the  performance  to  the  recompense,  yet  in 
some  fitness, congruity,  and  resemblance  to  that  which  is  required: 
as  in  Scripture,  bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  or  worthy  of 
repentance  5  that  is,  such  as  bear  no.  repugnancy  and  contradiction 
to  the  repentance  you  profess,  but  are  in  some  degree  agreeable 
and  suitable  to  it.  So  in  the  phrases,  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord 
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minded  men  may,  in  their  fears,  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  abstain,  where  the  benefit 
is  represented  by  great  theologians  as  doubtful,  or 
rather  none  at  all,  while  a  possibility  of  incurring  the 
greatest  penalties  is  declared  in  the  communion 
service*  Ill-grounded  terror  on  one  side,  and  pre- 
sumptuous contempt  on  the  other,  are  causes  of  that 

worthy  of  your  calling,  worthy  of  the  gospel,*  it  is  meant  that 
your  life  should  not  disgrace  your  creed  $  nor  your  practice  be  in- 
consistent with  your  profession.  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
peccata  surreptitia,  sins  of  infirmity,  (not  indeed  from  their  ex- 
emption from  wickedness,  but  from  God's  abundant  mercy,)  are 
compatible  with  this  kind  of  worthiness,  the  worthiness  of  con- 
"  gruity.  In  this  acceptation  of  the  word  '  worthily/  we  may 
receive  the  Sacrament  worthily  5  that  is,  so  fitted  and  prepared,  as 
that  our  state  shall  bear  some  resemblance  or  congruity  to  the 
solemn  service  of  sacramental  communion. 

"  The  third  kind  of  worthiness  is,  dignitas  dig  nation  is  5  the  wor- 
thiness of  acceptance ;  that  low  degree  of  worthiness  which  God 
for  Christ's  sake,  vouchsafes  (dignatur)  to  accept  in  mercy  and  in 
pity  to  our  infirmities.  That  man  is  worthy  who  is  accepted  as 
worthy,  by  the  condescension  of  the  Supreme  Being,  not  weighing 
our  merits,  but  dispensing  with  rigid  justice,  and  supplying  our 
defects  by  his  forgiveness  or  indulgence.  If  men  should  deem  that 
worthy  which  is  not  so,  or  shall  prize  a  pebble  as  a  pearl,  the  thing 
bo  falsely  estimated  acquires  no  new  value  by  their  mistaken  appre- 
ciation, but  if  God  vouchsafe  to  esteem  men  worthy,  then,  as  every 
thing  is  really  such  as  it  is  accounted  to  be  by  the  great  Disposer  of 
all  things,  his  valuation  gives  a  worth  not  inherent  in  them,  but 
superadded  and  adscititious.  '  I  have  blessed  him,  (saith  Isaac  of 
Jacob)  yea  and  he  shall  be  blessed. *t  So  God  has  accounted  cer- 
tain persons  worthy  5  yea,  and  they  shall  be  worthy  :  '  they  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white,'  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
'  for  they  are  worthy.'  "J 

"  Let  us  then  bring  with  us,  when  we  come  to  the  Sacrament,  the 
worthiness  of  fitness  and  congruity,  and  God  of  his  goodness  will 
reward  us,  by  voluntarily  bestowing  upon  us  the  dignitas  digna- 
tionis,  the  worthiness  of  acceptance ; — that  is,  he  will  vouchsafe 
to  make  us  worthy,  by  overlooking  or  pardoning  our  unwor- 
thiness."  Thomas  Fuller. 

*  Col.  i.  10.  Ephes.  iv.  1.  1  Phil.  i.  27. 
*t  Gen.  xxvii.  33,  %  Rev.  iii.  4* 
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neglect  of  the  Sacrament  which  is  every  where 
visible. 

Every  minister  of  a  parish  may  assure  himself,  that 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  communicants,  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  proofs  of  an  increase  of  piety 
among  his  parishioners,  and  of  his  success  in  tbe 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  office.  When  the  reli- 
gious principle  is  strong  it  will  lead  men  to  delight 
in  the  feast  of  piety  and  charity :  but  when  such  a 
banquet  is  offered  in  vain,  it  is  an  infallible  indica- 
tion of  a  lost  or  vitiated  appetite. 

The  Papists  were  deemed  highly  culpable  for 
denying  the  cup  to  the  laity.  May  not  those  minis- 
ters incur  similar  blame,  who,  in  this  Protested 
country,  deny  both  the  cup  and  the  bread  to  their 
parishioners ;  which  in  effect  they  do,  when,  upoa 
this  subject,  they  neglect  to  inform  ignorance,  or 
to  stimulate  indifference  ?  When  they  suffer  whole 
parishes,  and  very  populous  parishes,  to  neglect  (he 
Lord's  supper,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances, 
at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas  ?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  throughout  a  very  great  part 
of  this  extensive  empire,  professing  Christianity,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  ever  communicates :  and  yet  the 
church  teaches  that  the  Sacrament  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Whoever  wishes  to  revive  the 
religious  principle,  should  bestow  particular  pains  in 
recommending  to  the  people  of  his  parish  frequent 
communion. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

Of  communicating  internally,  or  spiritually,  in  private,  in  certain  Cam 

of  Necessity. 

Circumstances  may  arise  in  which  persons  of  great 
piety  and  devotion  must  wish  to  communicate  with 
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Christy  and  their  fellow-Christians;  and  yet  be  una- 
voidably prevented  from  doing  it  in  the  established 
manner,  by  the  want  of  a  church,  a  minister,  the 
elements,  or  a  convenient  opportunity.  Persons  on 
their  travels  into  foreign  countries  where  a  different 
persuasion  prevails  j  in  ships  making  long  voyages ; 
in  prisons  among  enemies ;  in  exile ;  in  sudden  sick- 
ness ;  in  unforeseen  accidents ;  in  distress  of  mind 
requiring  immediate  relief ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
death,  may  desire  the  assistance  of  a  pastor,  and  the 
sacramental  ordinance  of  the  church,  without  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  either  in  due  time.  Is  there 
no  way  opened  for  these  to  procure  satisfaction  to 
their  minds,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  is  necessary  to  their  present 
peace  and  future  welfare  ? 

I  venture  to  assure  them,  that  in  cases  like  these, 
and  all  others  of  absolute  necessity,  they  may  com- 
municate spiritually  in  solitude,  with  humble  but  rea- 
sonable confidence,  that  they  shall  derive  the  benefits 
of  grace  and  pardon. 

But  because  in  cases  of  great  importance  my  mind 
feels  relieved  by  relying  on  the  support  and  authority 
of  others,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Taylor 
on  the  subject : 

"  Such  persons  as  these,  if  they  duly  prepare  them*- 
selves,  and  earnestly  desire  that  they  could  actually 
communicate,  may  place  themselves  upon  their  knees, 
and,  building  an  altar  in  their  heart,  celebrate  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  in  holy  desire,  join  with  tall  the 
congregations  of  the  Christian  world,  who  that  day 
celebrate  the  Holy  Communion ;  and  they  may  serve 
(or  promote)  their  devotion  by  the  form  of  prayers 
and  all  actions  eucbaristieal,  changing  only  such 
circumstantial  words  as  relate  to  (he  actual  par- 
ticipation. 1 
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u  Concerning  which  I  only  add  the  pious  advice 
of  a  religious  person :  Let  every  faithful  soul  be 
ready  and  desirous  often  to  receive  the  holy  Ei*- 
charist  to  the  glory  of  God ;  but  if  he  cannot  so 
often  communicate  sacraraentally  as  he  desires,  let 
him  not  be  afflicted,  but  remain  in  perfect  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  dispose  himself  to  a  spiritual 
communion ;  for  no  man,  and  no  thing,  can  hinder  a 
well-disposed  soul,  but  that  by  holy  desires  she  may, 
if  she  please,  communicate  every  day. 

"  To  this  nothing  is  to  be  added,  but  that  this  way 
is  never  to  be  used  but  upon  necessity ;  not  upon 
peevishness  and  spiritual  pride ;  not  in  the  spirit  of 
schism  and  fond  opinions;  not  in  despite  of  our 
brother,  or  contempt  or  condemnation  of  the  holy 
congregations  of  the  Lord  ;  but  with  a  living  faith 
and  an  actual  charity,  and  great  humility,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  that  so  much  the  more 
intensely  and  fervently  as  the  person  (thus  adminis- 
tering to  himself)  is  really  troubled  for  the  want  of 
actual  participation  in  the  communion  of  saints ;  and 
then  that  is  true  which  St.  Austin  said,  (crede  et 
manducasti.)    6  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.'" 

That  the  above  doctrine  is  countenanced  by  our 
church  may  be  concluded  from  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  rubrick  affixed  to  the  office  for  the  Communion 
of  the  Sick,  in  the  liturgy. 

"  If  a  man  either  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  for 
want  of  warning  in  due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for 
lack  of  company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the  Sacrament 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  curate  shall  instruct 
him,  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and 
steadfastly  believe  that  Christ  hath  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his 
redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he 
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Iftth  thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefore, 
he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although 
he  doth  not  receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  month;* 
The  excellent  Bishop  Wilson  has  supplied  a  short 
Form  of  Spiritual  Communion,  as  he  terms  it,  in  his 
very  useful  book  on  the  Lord's  supper :  a  book  which 
perhaps  has  done  more  good  to  society  in  promote 
ing  religion  and  virtue  among  the  mass  of  Uhe 
people,  than  the  lucubrations  of  the  most  learned 
theologians.* 


SECTION  XXX. 

The  Spirit  and  Circumstances  of  tlie  present  Times  render  Zeal  and. 
Diligence  in  defending  and  diffusing  the  great  and  mysterious  Doc* 
trines  of  Christianity  peculiarly  expedient. 

That  these  are  not  times  for  diminishing  the*force  of 
religious  principle  among  mankind*  will  be  readily 

*  Persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  of  high  rank 
and  consequence  in  the  world,  are  often,  from  inattention,  won- 
derfully ignorant  of  aU  that  concerns  religion. 

And  here  I  may  introduce  a  distinction  of  the  schools  between 
nesctentia  and  ignorantia. 

The  nescientes  are  such  as  know  not  many  things,  which  either 
they  are  not  bound  to  know,  or  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

The  ignorantes  are  those  who  know  not  what  it  is  their  duty  to 
know,  and  what  they  have  also  the  means  of  knowing. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  "  ignorant,"  some  of  the  most  know- 
ing and  learned  of  the  age  are  ignorant ;  that  is,  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  things  which  they  are  not  bound  in  duty  to 
know,  but  destitute  of  due  information  in  things  which  they  and 
every  man  is  bound  in  duty  to  know ;  the  things  which  belong  unto 
their  peace.  In  the  language  of  the  schools,  they  are  hot  nescient> 
but  they  are  ignorant. 

Nescientia  est  simplex  carentia  seientise  ;  ignorantia  est  nescien- 
tia  co rum  qua*  quis  scire  debet. 

To  increase  their  misfortune  they  are  ignorant  of  their  ignorance- 
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acknowledged  by  all  who  form  a  jut  estimate  of 
them.  The  adversaries  of  the  church  and  its  doe* 
trine*  are  numerous  and  indefatigable.  They  mat 
tiply  their  publications,  and,  as  a  writer,  frequently 
quoted  in  ibis  volume,  observes,  characterise  them 
"  with  a  profligate  intrepidity  of  assertion,  which 
bears  down  the  native  diffidence  of  young  minds, 
imposes  upon  their  candour,  and,  precluding  all 
suspicion  of  doubt,  induces  them  to  believe  proposi- 
tions which  huve  neither  truth  nor  the  colour  of  truth.* 

"And  possibly,"  he  proceeds,  " it  never  was  more 
expedient  or  more  necessary,  I  do  not  except  any 
period  of  time  in  this  kingdom,  to  inculcate,  to  ex- 
plain, to  enforce,  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  to  make 
them  the  topics  of  domestic  intercourse,  of  academic 
instructions,  the  occupation  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
ultimate  scope  of  all  our  learned  labours.  It  is  now 
again  become  eminently  incumbent  on  those  who 
believe  the  plain  (ruths  of  the  gospel,  to  profess  their 
belief,  and  of  those  who  profess,  to  give  a  reason  of 
their  hope,  as  well  as  to  manifest  its  existence  by 
that  animated  seal  which  is  its  genuine  effect;  re- 
turning again,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  make  it 
necessary  to  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from 
dead  works  and  faith  towards  God,  lest  under  the 
present  security  of  our  establishment,  we  suffer  the 
heresy  of  some,  whilst  it  flatters  the  broad  in  fidelity 
of  others,  to  make  gradual  and  individual  depredations 
upon  the  subjects  of  our  holy  faith,  more  effectual  and 
pernicious  than  the  avowed  exertions  of  united  force," 

When  it  is  considered  that  various  pamphlets, 
read  by  many  who  scarcely  read  any  thing  else,  have 
long  been  systematically  employed  in  extolling  every 
bpok  and  tract  written  against  what  is  contemptu- 
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Ously  termed  orthodoxy;  and  in  depreciating  the 
most  respectable  works  in  support  of  the  sublime*! 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  will  cease  to  excite 
wonder,  that  superficial  minds  have  very  generally 
caught  the  infection  of  scepticism*  and  heresy ;  and 

*  The  dfeputcrt  of  this  world  cannot  see  (ss  they  urge  as  an 
excuse  for  their  scepticism)  any  virtue  ia  faith.  They  think  thai 
fidth  is  involuntary $  and  necessarily  produced  or  presented  Vy  the 
evidence  of  the  fact,  or  the  contrary.  But  religions  ffei  th  is  a  fifth 
(partly  md  generis)  of  a  particular  nature,  and  defers  greatly  horn 
mere  historical  faith,  or  the  assent  of  the  mind  inevitably  conse- 
quent on  demonstration.  The  will  is  much  concerned  hi  pro* 
dneing  that  fkith  which  the  gospel  requires,  and  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  moral  virtue,  acceptable  to  Heaven,  and  required 
in  a  Christian  believer.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  snbmit  the 
aetfthnents  of  Bishop  Taylor  to  every  reader,,  whose  mind  is  not 
quite  dosed  by  pride  and  prejudice* 

"  in  fidth  there  must  be  an  act  of  the  wilt  as  well  as  of  the 
nndorsiamHng,  and  as  much  love,  as  of  reasoning  or  discourse* 
(IKscrurs&s,  L  e.  Argumentation). 

«  For  he  that  only  consents  to  an  article,  because  ft  Is  evident,  is 
indeed  convinced)  but  has  no  excellency  in  his  fidth,  but  what  \k 
natural,  nothing  that  is  gracious  and  moral. 

«  Time  Christian  faith  must  have  in  it  something  of  obscurity. 
Something  must  be  made  up  by  duty  and  by  obedience.  We  must 
trust  the  evidence  of  God  in  the  obscurity  of  the  thing.  The 
testimony  of  God  must  be  clear,  and  the  thing  in  all  other  senses, 
not  dear ;  and  then  to  trust  (or  have  faith  in)  the  article ;  because 
God  hath  said  it,  it  must  have  in  it  an  excellency  which  God 
loves  and  which  he  will  reward.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  highly  con- 
siderable, that  the  greatest  argument  to  prove  our  religion,  is  th£ ' 
goodness  and  the  holiness  of  it.  It  is  that  which  makes  peace  and 
friendship ;  content  and  consent,  which  unites  all  relations  and 
endears  the  relatives.  It  relieves  the  needy  and  defends  the 
widow.  It  ends  strife  and  makes  love  endless.  All  other  argu-  > 
mcnts  can  be  opposed  and  attacked  by  wit  and  malice  j  but 
against  the  goodness  of  religion  no  man  can  speak ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  greatest  argument  is  that  which  moves  love, 
iatsn&ng  or  proceeding  by  love  to  convince  the  understanding. 

"  And  then  with  respect  to  those  who  can  inquire  farther ;  their 
inquiries  also  moist  be  modest  and  humble,  according  to  the  natfure 
of  things  and  to  the  designs  of  God.   They  must  nod  disbelieve 
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it  will  the  same  time  appear  highly  expedient/ that 
the  diligence  of  every  sincere  believer  should  be 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  opinions:  the  prevalence 

89  article  of  Christianity  which  is  not  proved  like  a  conclusion  in 
geometry.  They  must  not  be  witty  to  object,  and  curious,  to  inquire 
beyond  their  limits.   For  some  are  so  ingeniously  miserable,  that 
they  will  never  believe  a  proposition  in  Divinity,  if  any  thing  can  be 
paid  against  it.   They  will  be  credulous  enough  in  all  the  affairs  of 
their  life,  but  impenetrable  by  a  sermon  or  the  gospel.   They  will 
Relieve  the  word  of  a  man,  and  trust  to  the  promise  of  their  neigh- 
t>our,  but  a  promise  of  Scripture  signifies  nothing,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  like  a  proposition  in  mathematics.    If  Semproniua  tell 
them  a  story,  it  is  sufficient  he  be  a  just  man  and  the  narrative  he 
probable ;  but  though  religion  be  taught  by  many  excellent  men, 
who  gave  their  lives  for  a  testimony,  this  shall  not  pass  for  truth,  till 
there  is  no  objection  left  to  stand  against  it.   The  reason  of  these 
things  is  plain*   They  do  not  love  the  thing.   Their  interest  is 
against  it.   They  have  no  joy  in  religion.   They  are  not  willing 
and  desirous  that  the  thing  shall  appear  true*  When  love  is  the 
principle,  the,  thing  is  easy  to  the  understanding.  The  objections  are 
nothing.  The  arguments  are  good.  The  preachers  are  in  the  right 
•  "  Faith  assents  to  the  resolutions  of  the  gospel,  not  only  because 
jthey  are  well-proved,  but  because  they  are  excellent  things ;  not 
only  because  my  reason  is  convinced,  but  my  reason  yields  upon 
the  fairer  terms,  because  my  affections  are  gained.    For  if  faith 
were  an  assent  to  an  article  but  just  so  far  as  it  is  demonstrated, 
then  faith  were  no  virtue,  and  infidelity  no  sin.    In  this  there  is  no 
choice  and  no  refusal.    But  where  that  which  is  probable,  is  also 
naturally  indemonstrable,  and  yet  the  conclusion  is  that,  in  which 
we.  must  rejoice,  and  that,  for  which  we  must  earnestly  contend, 
and  that  in  the  belief  of  which  we.  serve  God,  and  that  for  which 
we  must  be  ready  to  die ;  there  it  is  certain,  that  the  understanding, 
pbserving  the  credibility,  and  the  will,  being  pleased  with  the  ex- 
cellency, they  produce  a  zeal  of  belief ;  because  they  together, 
(the  will  and  the  understanding)  make  up  a  demonstration. 
.      For  a  reason  can  be  opposed  by  a  reason,  and  an  argument  by 
an  argument ;  but  if  1  love  my  religion,  nothing  can  take  me  from 
.  }t,  unless  it  can  pretend  to  be  more  useful  and  more  amiable, 
jnore  perfective,  and  more  excellent  than  Heaven  and  immortality, 
a  kingdom  and  a  crown  of  peace,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  eternal 
God. 

.  "  No  man  ever  yet  affectionately  and  earnestly  desired  to  believe, 
fcut  he  did  believe,"  Bishop  Taylok* 
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of  which  he  must  think  essential  not  only  to  his  oWn, 
but  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  tace. 

I  dwell  not  on  the  ill  effects  of  that  spurious  phi- 
losophy which  has  been  imported  from  a  neighbour* 
ing  country,  because  they  are  obvious  to  every 
observer ;  but,  I  must  remark,  that  their  importation  ' 
and  dissemination  in  England  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  preparatory  labours  of  many  insi* 
dious  enemies  to  Christianity  at  home. 

Dr.  Waterland,  a  man  of  singular  erudition  and 
sagacity,  who  greatly  served  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  the  church  of  England,  and,  compared  with 
whom,  the  opponents  of  his  doctrine,  in  the  present 
day,  appear  very  slenderly  furnished  with  learning, 
has  asserted,  "  that,  in  general,  all  discussions  which: 
have  for  their  object  immediately  to  lessen  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  are  in 
reality  designed  as  so  many  attacks  upon  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ." 

This  mode  of  attacking  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is 
like  the  subterraneous  operations  of  a  mine  in  a  siege. 
The  destruction  intended  is  not  suspected,  and  there- 
fore not  repelled,  or  even  resisted,  till  resistance  is 
too  late.  The  outworks  must  be  preserved,  if  vr6 
Would  secure  the  citadel.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is 
indeed  a  topic  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  in  this 
place ;  but,  however  a  defender  of  it  may  be  exposed 
to  the  heavy  displeasure  of  its  opponents,  I  must 
bear  my  testimony,  that  whatever  tends  to  invalidate 
that  doctrine,  contributes,  ut  the  same  time,  to  the 
titter  extermination  of  Christianity. 
.  If,  according  to  Dr.  Waterland,  to  lessen  the  dig 
trity  and  importance  of  the  sacraments  be  to  attack 
the  divinity  of  Christ ;  then,  to  support  and  enhance 
their  dignity  and  importance,  must  conduce  to  the 
defence  of  that  sublime  and  most  momentous  tenet 
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Tim  true  doctrine  of  the  sacraifte&t*  is  worthy  tf 
all  possible  reverence  fend  esteem,  for  its  awn  sltkc; 
but  it  is  also  highly  worthy  of  zealous  support  as 
connected  with  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour :  that  doc* 
trine,  which  gives  a  sanction  to  his  precepts  above 
all  that  can  be  pretended  to  in  the  schools  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Rome,  or  Athens j  where,  nevertheless,  &d« 
curable  morality  was  delivered  from  the  suggestion! 
of  unassisted  reason. 

They,  therefore,  who  would  preserve  Christianity, 
in  its  full  vigour  and  its  highest  purity,  will  be  active 
in  preserving  among  the  congregation  Over  which 
they  may  preside,  and  in  all  situations  in  which 
they  may  have  influence  over  numbers,  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  sacraments,  by  explaining 
their  nature,  pointing  out  their  benefits,  and  recom* 
mending  a  frequent  communion.  The  Eucharist 
should  ever  be  represented,  not  only  as  a  duty,  in 
which  man  alone  is  concerned,  but  as  a  rite,  in  the 
performance  of  which,  God  condescends  to  interpose, 
and  by  the  agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  participate* 
It  is  this  which  gives  it  a  superiority  above  all  other 
modes  and  expressions  of  faith  and  devotion  prac* 
tised  in  any  age  or  in  any  region  of  the  univei-se. 

Throughout  this  treatise,  and  all  other  papers 
which  I  have  ever  written  on  the  important  doetriae* 
of  divinity,  I  wish,  from  unaffected  diffidence,  to  be 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  great  scholars  and  good 
jnfen,  who  were,  or  are,  the  ornaments  of  their  times* 
I  hope  to  be  sheltered  under  their  wings  from  the 
shafts  of  angry  heretics  and  sophists,  which  are  often 
tipt  with  poison,  though  emitted  from  a  feeble  bow. 
The  doctrine  which  1  have  just  mentioned,  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  rite,  in  which  God  bears  a  part,  shall 
be  brought  forward  under  the  protection  of  W^r* 
Jw»d.  He  says,  "In  tjic  first  place  let  it  be  wrttd, 
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that  the  Eucharist  is  not  merely  a  duty  of  ours,  but 
a  sacred  rite,  in  which  God  himself  bears  a  part." 
The  doctrine  of  our  ehurch,  and  of  all  Christian 
churches,  early  and  late,  is  much  the  same  with  what 
our  Homilies  teach  us ;  namely,  that  "  in  the  sacra- 
ments God  embraces  us,  and  offereth  himself  to  be 
embraced  by  us."  A  learned  writer  observes,  and 
proves,  that  a  sacrament  relates  to  that  which  flows 
from  God  to  us ;  and  he  adds,  "that  it  is  a  thing  nei- 
ther denied  nor  forgotten  by  any,  but  is  evident  from 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper/'*  Indeed  the  Socinian  scheme  is, 
to  exclude  God,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sacraments, 
and  to  allow  him  no  part  in  them,  but  to  reduce  all 
to  a  bare  human  performance  or  positive  duty ;  but 
we  have  not  so  learned  Christ 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  sacraments,  Baptism* 
what  does  the  infant  do  ?  a  duty?  No ;  a  rite  is  per- 
formed upon  the  infant  by  man,  and  grace  to  com- 
plete the  sacrament  is  bestowed  by  God.  In  the 
Eucharist,  more  indeed  is  done  by  the  receiver ;  but 
still  God  applies  the  benefit,  and  it  is,  by  the  gra* 
cious  ordinance  of  Heaven,  a  communion.f 

*  Towerson  on  the  Sacraments,  p.  12.  Vossius,  to  tjie  same 
purpose,  says :  "  Quemadmodum  fides  est  quasi  manus  nostra* 
qua  nos  quaerimus  et  accipimus :  sic  Verbum  et  Sacramenta  sunt 
quasi  manus  Dei,  quibus  is  nobis  offert  et  cbnfert,  quod  a  fide  nbbfe 
petitiir  et  aceipitur :" — As  faith  is,  as  it  were,  our  hand*  by  Which 
ire  seek  and  receive  so  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  are*  as  it 
were,  the  hand  of  God  by  which  he  offers  and  confers  upon  us 
whatever  is  thus  sought  and  received  by  faith. 

f  "  Jamais  l'Eglise  de  Dieu  ne  sera  sanetiflee,  ni  jamais  le  fchrls- 
<iianisme  ne  sera  bien  reforme",  que  par  le  boh  usage  de  la  cbmtnu- 
nion.  Raisonnons  tant  qu  il  nous  plaint ;  il  en  faudra  toujour* 
revenir  a  ces  adorables  paroles  du  Sauveur ;  si  vous  ne  mangez  la 
chair  du  fils  de  1' horn  me,  vous  n'aurez  point  la  vie  en  vous  :  au 
coritraire,  si  quelqu'un  maiigg  de  ce  pain,  il  vivra  e*ternellement ; 
ft  virra  en  ce  monde  par  la  grace,  et  dans  l'autre,  par  la  gloire." 
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SECTION  XXXI. 
Of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  World ;  and  the  Expc&encj 
of  preserving  our  union  with  the  Church  by  Sacramental  Communion. 

It  seems  probable  that  few,  in  comparison,  have 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  Catholic  church ;  though  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  its  nature  should  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, but  that  every  man,  who  professes  himself 
a  Christian,  should  become  an  incorporated  member 
of  it.  What  is  the  church,  is  a  question  that  many 
cannot  answer. 

According  to  the  plain  deductions  from  Scripture, 
mankind  are  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes ;  those 
who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  those  who 
belong  to  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the 
Catholic  church ;  but  here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  church  comprehends  all  true  believers  in  Christ 
in  every  part  of  Christendom,  laity  as  well  as  clergy, 
however  distinguished  by  different  names,  or  sub- 
divided into  national  or  other  less  numerous  sects 
or  societies.  It  is  the  Catholic  church  that  is  meaift 
when  it  is  contradistinguished  from  the  world ;  it  is 
that  grand  society  of  human  beings  which  is  united 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  limbs  to  the  head  of  the  body, 

The  word  Ecclesia  (the  Greek  for  church)  origi- 
nally signifies  an  evocation,  or  a  calling  out  It 
imports,  therefore,  that  they  who  are  in  the  church 
are  called  out  of  a  wicked  and  unbelieving  world, 
and  admitted  into  a  society  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  head.  The  English  word  church  (*tv><a*iy,  kyriace, 
kirk,  or  church)  signifies  a  house  or  society  appro- 
priated to  the  Lord  (tcvptw) ;  a  portion  of  mankind 
devoted  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Author  of  our  holy 
religion.  *  It  is  obvious  to  all  but  the  illiterate,  that 
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the  word  church,  when  applied  to  a  building,  where 
a  part  of  the  people  thus  separated  meet  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  is  a  popular  term,  and  has 
deviated  like  many  other  words  from  its  original 
and  proper  signification ;  which  is  that  of  a  society 
separated  from  a  wicked  world,  and  rescued  from 
perdition. 

All  human  beings  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  classes ;  they  must  be  members  of  the  church 
or  of  the  world  ;  the  world,  I  mean,  in  a  scriptural 
sense.  If  they  believe  in  Christianity,  they  must 
acknowledge  the  condition  of  those  who  are  not  of 
the  church,  but  of  the  world,  to  be  truly  deplorable. 
If  a  limb  be  cut  off  from  a  living  body  it  must  die 
inevitably. 

It  should  be  the  endeavour  then  of  every  serious 
man  to  make  haste  to  escape  from  a  situation,  in 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  continue;  and  to  be  incor- 
porated with  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  peace  and 
security.  As  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  so  an 
«vil  spirit  is  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  the 
prince  of  the  world:  the  one  is  the  Captain  of  Sal- 
vation; the  other,  often  under  the  disguise  of  an 
angel  of  light,  a  tempter  to  sin,  misery,  and  everlast- 
ing perdition.  The  sheep  that  are  in  the  fold  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  good  shepherd ;  but 
those  who  stray,  become  the  victims  of  famine,  or 
the  ravenous  wol£  "  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  destroy 

This  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  is  truly  scriptural. 

"  I  am  well  assured,"  says  an  ingenious  author  of 
Tan  Essay  on  the  Church,  "that  if  this  subject  of  the 
church,  now  so  much  neglected  and  almost  forgotten, 
should  come  to  be  better  considered ;  there  would 
be  more  true- piety  and  *nore .  peace,  more  of  those 
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virtues  wfcitfh  will  be  required  in  heaven,  aftd  which 
must  therefore  be  first  learned  upon  earth. 

"  Some  think  they  can  make  their  own  church  and 
bo  despise  the  word  of  God,  and  fall  into  infidelity 
Others  think  they  can  make  their  own  cburoh,  or 
even  be  a  church  unto  themselves j  and  so  fall  into 
the  delusions  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  uncharitablenes* 
of  *chism»  But  as  there  is  nothing  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation  but  the 
Word  of  God,  so  is  there  nothing  that  Can  unite  their 
hearts  and  affections  but  the  church  of  God  Ye 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,"  saith  the  Apostle  j 
"one  body  by  partaking  of  one  bread,  and  that  can 
only  be  in  the  same  communion. 

"  There  are  two  societies  of  which  we  aW  mem* 
bers ;  of  the  world,  by  our  natural  birth ;  of  the 
church,  by  our  spiritual  birth  in  baptism.  When  we 
are  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant,  we  re* 
nounce  this  world  as  a  wicked  world,  and  become 
members  of  the  church,  which  is  called  the  holy 
church.  Both  these  societies  are  influential  on  those 
who  belong  to  them ;  the  one  corrupts,  the  other  sanc- 
tifies :  therefore,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  man- 
kind to  consider  and  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

"  The  world  is  composed  of  men  lost  by  the  Fall ; 
-disposed  to  all  manner  of  evil ;  ignorant  of  the  way 
of  peace  ;  at  enmity  with  God,  and  with  one  another; 
delighting  themselves  in  the  pride  of  appearance  and 
the  vanity  of  distinction. 

"  The  Scripture  says,  c  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness/  What  human  philosophy  says  of  this 
description  we  are  not  to  regard:  if  it  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  stands  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  are 
not  to  consider  what  men  may  say  of  it. 

"  Such  is  the  world,  and  such  are  we  all,  so  fer  as 
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We  art  members  of  it:  God,  therefore,  of  Tub  infinite 
mercy,  takes  as  oat  of  this  wicked  society,  and  tranlk 
fates  u*  into  another.  He  delivers  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness*  and  translates  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
hi*  dear  Son ;  and  without  this  translation,  we  are 
inevitably  lost 

*  "  This  society  is  a  body,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  life  ;  and  this  life  being  communicated  to  those 
who  are  taken  into  the  church,  they  are  thereby 
jnade  partakers  of  an  holy  life,  which  is  elsewhere 
called  the  life  of  God;  from  which  life  they  are 
alienated  who  are  out  of  this  society/'* 

The  existence  of  this  bociefy  no  Christian  can  con* 
sistetitly  deny*  who  repeats  with  sincerity  the  Creed 
of  the  Apodtles ;  for  he  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  holy  Catholic  church;"  and  as  it 
appears  necessary  to  salvation,  that  every  man  should 
be  a  member  of  the  church;  the  only  question  of 
importance  remaining  is,  how  we  shall  secure  a  con* 
tiniiance  in  the  church,  after  being  admitted  into  it 
unconsciously  by  baptism  in  early  infancy?  The 
answer  is,  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
h  "  Within  the  notion  of  the  ehurch  are  compre- 
hended/'say  b  Bishop  Pearson,  "  good  and  bad, 
being  both  externally  called,  and  both  professing 
the  same  faith,  'For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ift  like 
nnto  a  field,  in  which  wheat  and  tares  grow  together 
till  the  harvest;'—'  like  unto  a  net  that  was  cast 
into  the  sea  and  gathered  of  every  kind;'— €  like 
unto  a  floor  in  which  is  laid  up  both  wheat  and 
chaff ;'***-'  like  unto  a  marriage  feast,  in  which  some 
have  on  the  wedding-garment,  and  some  have  not ;' — 

*  "  The  nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  the  spiritual  body 
wherein  we  are  to  rise  again,  which  any  man  is  capable  of  making, 
tn  his  present  situation,  is  the  thing  directly  productive  of  salva- 
tion" TvcJURt  light  *f  tfaturi. 
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it  is  the  ark  of  Noah  in  which  were  preserved  beast* 
clean  and  unclean*  This  is  that  great  boose  in  which 
there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also 
of  wood  and  of  earth,  and  some  to  honour  and  some 
to  dishonour.  There  are  many  called,  of  all  which 
the  church  consisteth ;  but  there  are  few  chosen,  of 
those  which  are  called,  and  thereby  within  the  church/' 
If  any  are  not  chosen,  or  are  rejected  after  they  are 
chosen,  it  is  from  their  voluntary  apostasy,  or  revolt* 
their  own  obstinate  return  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
desertion. 

Our  first  great  business  is  to  be  among  those  who 
shall  be  chosen.  The  breach  of  the  vow  in  baptism 
may  perhaps  exclude  us ;  and  who  has  not  been 
guilty  of  such  an  infraction  ?  What  remains  then  but 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  reunite  us  to  the  head  of  the 
church ;  and  to  all  the  members  by  communion  ?  It 
is  not  safe  to  neglect  these  offered  means  of  preserv- 
ing ourselves,  during  life,  in  the  holy  society,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
the  Lord  or  Governor.  We  read,  that  the  "  Lord 
added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  among 
men  whereby  they  must  be  saved  but  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ and  the  benefit  of  his  name  cannot 
be  given  but  to  those  in  his  kingdom ;  that  is,  in  his 
church.  As  none  were  saved  in  the  deluge  but  such 
as  were  within  the  ark  of  Noah,  "  so  none,"  says 
Bishop  Pearson,  "  shall  ever  escape  the  eternal 
wrath  of  God,  which  belong  not  to  the  church  of 
God.  This  is  the  congregation  of  those  persons 
here  on  earth,  who  shall  hereafter  meet  in  heaven." 
They  are  the  Ecclesia,  the  Evocation. 

The  communion  of  saints,  which  in  the  Creed  we 
profess  to  believe,  apd  so  often  and  solemnly  repeat; 
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or  the  communion  of  good  men,  accepted  members 
pf  the  church  of  Christ,  is  best  promoted  by  Eucha* 
ristical  communion,  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  that  holy  rite,  we  have  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ;  u  and,"  as  the  same  great  prelate  ob- 
serves, "  the  spiritual  conjunction  of  the  members  ta 
the  head  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  communion 
which  one  member  hath  with  another;  all  the  mem-* 
bers  living  and  increasing  by  the  same  influence 
which  they  receive  from  him/* 

In  the  transcendent  polity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  Sacrament  forms  not  only  the  bond  of 
allegiance  to  the  king ;  but  of  love,  amity,  and  con-» 
federation  among  all  the  subjects,  thus  united  in  peace 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  their 
prince,  by  the  law  of  Christian  love. 
.  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  one  with  another/'*  When  Christ 
sent  St.  Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  it  was."  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ"-^ 
Those  who  are  not  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ 
are  still  Gentiles,  though  called  Christians  and  living 
in  a  Christian  country :  St.  Paul,  by  his  preaching,, 
has  not  opened  their  eyes ;  they  are  not  "  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,"  nor  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God*"  Consequently  they  have  not 
received  forgiveness  of  sins;  but  have  voluntarily 
renounced  the  inheritance  which  they  might  have 
possessed,  had  they  become  or  continued  adopted 
children  of  Christ  by  union  and  communion. 

Nothing  that  is  here  said  on  the  church  can  giver 
just  cause  of  offence  to  dissenters  of  any  denomi- 
*  l  John,  L  6,7.  >  Acts,  xxvi.  18, 


nation )  for  I  mean  by  the  ehnreh,  eel  hm  eJbriiie 
■aid,  the  Catbotie  ehvreh,tiiet  ooiapj*l»eaiv>  ■[ 
which  takes  within  its  pale  ell  who  curaeiybatiev* 

in  Christ,  whatever  be  their  form  of  wofehlp,  or  their 
arade  of  government,  and  erelejaaatical  dforipMmw 
By  ike  world,  in  its  scriptural  sense,  I  by  no  MW 
endentand  the  sects  which,  helfovisg  in  Qfcfaft 
differ  from  a  national  church;  hot  the  pTnfsoasa1 
men  of  the  world,  ai  they  aw  called,  who  give  4emi 
selves  no  concern  at  all  about  either  the  ehwrobj.ir, 
the  religion  of  Christ;  and  who  are,  hi  eretsv  «sW 
Keren,  practical  and  theoretical,  m  the  mfi»*-'ets»|- 
the  means  of  inttraction  and-  grace.  Manyef  tfftt 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  Pef>iata,Pie»f 
byterians,  Qoakere,  (whatever  ether  rioiiominislfcsj 
they  may  have  chosen)  have  at  ell  times)  dsspjwjm{ 
examples  of  faitlv charity,  and  every  Christiaey  vhrthe. 
Such  nm  are,  without  ooutrcnfeffy«  memben  of  the 
Cathotio  church,  though  they  may  enjoy  no  Sand* 
splendour,  power,  or  prosperity.  I  wish  them  to  be* 
come  members  of  our  own  most  excellent  church; 
but  I  cannot  pronounce  them  to  be  excluded  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  because  they  are  out  of  our  own  « 
and  who  art  thou,  O  man,  who  shall  presume  to 
exclude  thy  fellow-creature  from  the  mercy  of  thine 
and  his  Almighty  Maker  ? 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when  they  worthily  com* 
municate  at  the  Eucharist,  however  their  mod*  of 
administering  may  differ,  as  to  the  external  cere* 
mony,  they  are  yet  united  to  the  body  of  Christ  by 
feith  and  love.  The  Quakers,  indeed,  who  admi* 
nister  not  the  Sacrament  at  all,  are,  I  conceive  undo* 
a  great  error ;  yet  as  their  worship  is  spiritual,  ami 
their  dispositions,  evinced  by  their  actions,  remark- 
ably charitable,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  thejf 
hold  communion  with  jail  other  sincere  Christians,  by 
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»  menial  or  cordial  communion,  and  so  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  Catholic  church.  I  wisft  any  thing  I 
could  say,  (though  I  wish  without  hope,)  could  pre* 
vail  with  them  to  take  "the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace."  I  lament 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  their  mistake ;  but,  far  be 
it  from  any  Christian,  to  say,  that  they  are  cut  off  by 
it  from  the  body  of  Christ,  while  they  exhibit  proofs 
in  other  respects  of  a  Christian  faith  and  a  Christian 
life. 

Let  us  all,  who  name  the  name  of  Christ,  "  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace and 
remember,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  will 
pity  his  own  children,  though  narrow  and  severe 
tbeologists,  from  the  schools,  should  pronounce  their 
condemnation. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

The  Idea  erroneous,  that  the  Maintenance  of  the  Dignity  of  th* 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Rites  of  Christianity  is  unfavourable  to 
civil  Liberty. 

Goon  order,  subordination,  tranquillity,  justice,  and 
mercy,  are  the  legitimate  and  lovely  children  of  true 
religion.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  mistake,  and  a 
most  unjust  calumny,  to  think  and  affirm,  that  the 
Catholic  church  of  Christ  is  hostile  to  the  common 
rights  of  man  in  civil  society. 

Has  any  system  of  polity  ever  existed  in  the  world 
which  honoured  the  poorest  and  lowest  ranks  of  men 
as  they  are  honoured  by  the  Christian  religion  ?  In 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  the  church,  man  is 
respected  as  man,  exclusively  of  all  regard  to  the 
external  circumstances  of  riches,  honours,  qr  station. 
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All  human  beings  in  it  are  considered  as  one  family* 
the  offspring  of  one  parent,  and  all  cherished  with 
maternal  affection.  The  nursing-mother  seems  to 
say  to  the  world,  in  the  pathetic  language  and  beau- 
tiful imagery  of  our  Saviour,  "  How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  my  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
^athereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  and  ye 
would  not." 

I  should  love  the  religion  of  Christ  even  as  a  hea- 
then philosopher  and  philanthropist,  for  its  beneficent 
effects  on  the  human  race.  It  is  the  guide  of  youth, 
the  support  of  age,  the  repose  of  the  weary,  the 
refuge  of  the  miserable.  It  arrests  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor,  by  appalling  his  conscience ;  or,  if  haply 
the  oppressor  should  proceed  and  prevail,  it  teaches 
the  oppressed  to  look  with  confidence  to  a  Deliverer, 
mighty  to  save. 

Rome  was  free ;  yet  slavery  was  permitted  there, 
and  slaves  treated  with  singular  inhumanity.  We 
read  in  history,  that  when  sick,  they  were  often 
turned  out  of  doors  to  take  their  chance ;  or  sent  in 
mockery  to  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  to  be  cured  by 
the  god,  ^Esculapius.  By  the  Roman  laws  a  slave 
could  not  give  evidence  without  the  torture  ;  and  if 
a  master  were  killed  in  his  own  house,  all  the  slaves, 
however  numerous,  were  put  to  death,  though  their 
innocence  were  manifest.  But  the  Christian  empe- 
rors made  laws  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate  set  of 
men,  and  their  chains  were  at  length  broken  asunder 
by  the  prevalence  of  Christianity. 

Slavery  might,  perhaps,  be  revived  in  Europe,  if 
it  were  compatible  with  this  philanthropic  religion. 
There  are  persons  living  without  religious  restraint, 
who  seem,  from  the  unfeeling  insolence  of  their 
behaviour  to  their  inferiors,  sufficiently  willing  that 
hereditary  slavery  should  be  again  established.  But 
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Christianity  has  banished  it,  and  nothing  but  a  return 
to  barbarous  ignorance,  and  a  total  apostasy  from 
Christ  can  ever  restore  it. 

<  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  infants 
#ere  often  exposed  to  destruction  by  their  libertine 
parents,  as  soon  as  born,  and  the  practice  scarcely 
deemed  infamous ;  men  were  compelled  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  and  to  murder  each  other  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  theatre ;  and  the  amusement  was  not 
condemned  as  cruel  or  tyrannical,  till  Constantine,  in 
consequence  of  his  adoption  of  Christianity,  restrained 
it  by  law;  and  Honorius  afterwards  abolished  it: 
Punishments  were  severe  beyond  description,  and 
prisoners  were  treated  with  wanton  rigour ;  but  Con- 
stantine abolished  crucifixion,  and  ordered  that  pri- 
soners should  be  tenderly  used  and  conveniently 
accommodated  with  habitation.  Hospitals  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  for  the  poor  were  scarcely 
known  before  Christianity  appeared :  and  now,  if  we 
look  round  a  Christian  metropolis,  we  shall  find  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  buildings  entirely 
constructed  and  accommodated  to  the  relief  of  every 
kind  of  distress  and  disease. 

Are  not  these  ample  testimonies  that  Christianity 
is  favourable  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  considered 
merely  as  members  of  an  earthly  society  ?  Can  it  be 
adverse  to  the  rights,  when  it  so  studiously  consults 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  men,  not  of  the  rich  and 
great  only,  but  of  the  meanest  mortal  honoured  with 
the  human  form  ? 

The  horrors  of  war  have  been  in  some  degree 
mitigated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Rigorous 
and  cruel  as  it  still  continues,  it  is  a  little  softened 
by  the v  respect  which  Christianity  has  taught  even 
the  soldier  in  the  ranks  to  pay  to  man  as  man.  This 
mitigation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  polished 
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manners  which  prevail  in  the  enlightened  Aatioiis  of 
Europe,  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  a 
nation  which  claims  the  distinction  of  a  superior 
polish,  has  been  more  cruel  than  ever,  since  it  began 
to  slight  Christianity.  The  polish  of  the  world  in 
often  but  a  varnish,  aild  where  pride  and  property 
are  concerned,  feels  little  sympathetic  teuderness  for 
the  rights  of  humanity.  But  the  Christian  religion 
humbles  pride  and  controuls  avarice,  by  showing  the 
littleness  of  all  earthly  grandeur,  the  comparative 
wortfalessness  of  all  riches,  and  by  founding  the  true 
dignity  of  human  nature  on  the  gifts  of  divine  grace. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  is  best  promoted  and 
preserved  by  the  religion  which  teaches  that  God 
vouchsafes  to  communicate  his  own  spirit  to  man; 
and  in  proportion  as  man  learns  to  value  himself, 
with  a  rational  esteem  for  benefits  conferred  on  him 
by  his  Creator,  he  will  be  the  more  reluctant  to  sub- 
mit to  such  degradation  as  vilifies  his  very  essence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rulers  of  the  world,  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  prevails,  learn  to 
consider  inferiors  as  at  less  distance  from  them,  to 
honour  all  men  as  men,  and  to  be  less  inclined  to 
treat  the  very  lowest  of  the  species  with  indignity  or 
injustice. 

That  the  Christian  religion  may  be  abused,  by  the 
aspirants  at  despotism,  to  the  purposes  of  depressing 
the  people,  must  be  confessed;  because  history 
proves  that  it  has  been  so  abused.  But  the  religion 
so  abused,  is  the  Christian  religion,  in  name  only; 
itsnature  and  spirit  are  most  favourable  to  liberty 
and  all  the  rights  of  man  in  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity. 

"Religion,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Rotheram,  "being 
of  a  peaceful  and  spiritual  nature,  has  in  itself  no 
power  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  and  seeks 
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to  extend  its  dominion  by  no  other  means  but  those 

of  conviction  and  the  influence  of  motives  suited  to 
the  freedom  of  the  mind.  To  become  a  subject  of 
this  power,  the  mind  must  be  free,  master  of  itself 
and  its  own  determinations;  for  into  the  kingdom 
of  religion  no  slave  can  enter.  All  violence  and 
compulsion  therefore  are  utterly  unknown  to  religion, 
the  use  of  which  is  so  far  from  serving  its  interests, 
that  it  directly  and  fundamentally  overthrows  them." 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  few  ob- 
servations, because  some  of  the  great  sticklers  for 
liberty,  in  recent  times,  have  rashly  dared  to  attack 
the  church  and  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  with 
unexampled  virulence,  as  if  they  thought  it  stood  in 
their  way,  an  obstacle  to  the  reform  of  abuses,  and 
the  abolition  of  absolute  power ;  whereas  no  philo- 
sophy, no  religion,  no  code  of  laws,  no  form  of 
government  in  the  world  has  tended  so  much  to 
establish  the  rational  equality  of  men  as  Christianity. 

The  principal  rite  of  Christianity,  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  contributes  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  this  religion,  to  cause  mankind  to 
consider  each  other  as  brothers,  entitled  to  an  equa- 
lity of  comforts  in  this  world,  as  far  as  justice  and 
the  known  will  of  God  will  permit ;  for  in  this  holy 
Sacrament,  we  become  all  united  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
without  respect  to  external  and  secular  distinctions* 
We  become  by  it  one  body,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
weak  or  strong,  high  or  low ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  who  have  worthily  communicated  at  the 
altar  should  retain  a  wish  to  oppress  or  injure  a  fellow 
Christian  in  any  rank  of  life.  The  state  and  frame 
o£  their  minds  must  lead  them  by  choice  to  increase 
human  happiness,  and  diminish  human  misery,  where** 
ever  and  whenever  they  can  exercise  any  power. 
To  hurt  others,  they  must  know,  would  be  to  injure 
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tbeir  own  souls,  and  to  forfeit  their  pardon  and  their 
grace. 

The  gospel  is  indeed  the  true  magna  charta  of 
human  nature. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  vindicate  the  Eucharist 
from  the  contempt  and  neglect  into  which  it  appears 
to  have  fallen  among  many,  from  a  thoughtless  pro- 
faneness ;  from  a  rustic  stupidity ;  from  a  barbarous 
and  heathenish  habit  of  ir religion,  contracted  by 
immersion  in  sensuality  and  worldly  cares ;  from  a 
false  philosophy,  and  from  an  erroneous  theology. 
In  this  endeavour  I  have  sought  the  support  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  of  the  best  divines  of  various  ages,  and  of  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  high  antiquity.  If  I  have 
erred,  I  have  erred  with  a  majority  of  the  learned 
and  the  good ;  and  my  error,  I  think,  cannot  be 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 

It  is  better,  as  Dr.  Waterland  observes,  to  err  on 
that  side  which  ascribes  too  much  to  the  Sacrament, 
than  on  that  which  ascribes  too  little ;  because  it  is 
erring  on  the  side  of  the  precepts ;  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture gives  express,  and  very  alarming  cautions 
against  paying  too  little  regard  to  this  holy  institu- 
tion, but  none  at  all,  against  the  contrary  extreme. 
The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  also  on  the  side  of  humi- 
lity, modesty,  and  piety.  Supposing  us  to  be 
deceived,  all  that  follows  is,  that  we  may  be  led  to 
frequent  the  Sacrament  oftener  than  we  should 
otherwise  do ;  to  come  to  it  with  greater  reverence, 
and  to  repeat  our  solemn  vows  for  the  leading  of  a 
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good  life  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  mt\i 
more  serious  and  devout  affections. 

No  divines  that  I  know  of,  teach  that  the  use  ,of 
the  outward  Sacrament  is  of  any  avail,  without  in-» 
ward  faith  and  repentance,  or  entire  obedience.  The 
reception  of  the  Sacrament  is  not  a  single  duty,  but 
involves  a  system  of  duties  moral  and  religious.  The 
outward  part  is  the  least  and  the  lowest  part ;  and, 
separate  from  a  good  heart,  from  faith  and  repent- 
ance, it  is  no  duty  at  all.  Such  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  most  judicious  and  pious  divines  of  this 
country,  and  I  adopt  them  cordially ;  but  I  will  cite 
the  words  of  Dr.  Waterland,  in  the  following  para-, 
graph,  as  they  are  quite  applicable  to  my  humble 
essay. 

"  What  I  have  endeavoured  has  been  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  a  venerable  Sacrament,  by  the  light 
of  reason,  Scripture,  and  antiquity,  against  unreason- 
able attempts  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  it.  The 
common  methods  of  subversion  begin  with  lessening 
the  work  of  preparation,  and  then  go  on  to  sink  the 
benefits  :  the  next  step  in  the  progress,  is  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  bare  memorial,*  a  memorial  of  an 
absent  friend,  a  master  or  chief  martyr;  passing 
over  the  divine  perfections  of  our  Lord,  and  the  all- 
sufficient  merits  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for 
us.  Now,  in  order  to  build  up  again  as  others  pull 
down,  the  business  of  these  papers  has  been  to  show 
that  the  sacramental  memorial  is  a  memorial  of 
Christ,  God  and  man,  who  died  a  willing  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  bare 
memorial  or  representation  of  something  once  done 
and  suffered,  but  a  real  and  present  exhibition  of 
those  graces,  comforts,  or  blessings  accruing  there- 
from to  every  worthy  receiver;  that  therefore  proper 
acknowledgments  and  .  engagements  are .  expedient 
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from  us,  and  these  require  suitable  preparations  and 
qualifications,  and  a  deportment  thereto  corresponds 
ing :  in  a  word,  self-examination,  and  self-approba- 
tion before-hand ;  serious  resolutions  of  amendment 
at  the  time,  and  a  conscientious  care  afterwards  to 
persevere  in  well-doing  to  our  lives'  end/'  Such  is 
the  scope,  and  such  the  substance  of  my  little  treatise, 
which  I  trust,  human  errors  excepted,  is  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  true  scriptural  and  church  doctrine. 

Since  the  Eucharist  is  thus  beneficial,  and  besides 
its  mysterious  effect  in  drawing  down  grace  and 
pardon,  conduces  in  a  high  degree  to  promote  virtue, 
and  render  the  conduct  of  life  prudent,  sedate,  inno- 
cent, and  useful,  I  cannot  doubt  but  an  attempt  to 
revive  a  due  degree  of  attention  to  it,  is  to  serve 
society,  especially  in  times  so  singularly  unfavour- 
able to  religion  as  our  own.  It  is  not  the  querulous 
language  of  common-place  declamation  to  assert, 
that  the  present  times  are  singularly  unfavourable  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  dwell  no 
longer  on  the  attempts  of  churchmen  in  England  to 
desecrate  or  unhallow  the  Sacrament ;  (tell  it  not  at 
Paris ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Racovia ;)  but 
I  say,  that  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  present 
times  are  unpropitious,  not  only  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  sacramental  rites,  but  to  all  the  duties  of 
Christian  devotion,  and  therefore  render  the  attempts 
of  the  humblest  theologian  to  revive  the  religious 
principle,  desirable;  and,  whatever  be  their  defects, 
venial. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  is  certain  that 
commerce,  amidst  its  many  advantages,  has  intro- 
duced a  general  spirit  of  selfishness  and  avarice  ;  so 
that  the  devotional  regard,  which,  in  days  of  com* 
parative  poverty  and  virtuous  simplicity,  religion 
*ras  wont  to  excite,  is  now  paid  to  money ;  that  idol 
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of  the  heart,  on  whose  altar,  truth,  virtue,  freedom, 
are  daily  sacrificed,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
blindest  bigotry.  Self-aggrandizement,  and  worldly 
affluence  and  honours,  become  the  chief  good  when 
religion  is  lightly  esteemed ;  and  those  who  seek  it 
not,  or  relinquish  it  for  the  "  things  which  are  not 
seen,"  are  accounted  in  the  world's  estimate,  fools  or 
insane. 

As  to  principles,  the  heart  of  man,  be  it  remem- 
bered, can  scarcely  admit  of  two  very  strong  attach- 
ments at  the  same  time.  When  the  world  has  seized 
the  affections,  the  unseen  Deity,  and  all  the  duties 
which  result  from  an  acknowledged  relation  to  him, 
will  be  viewed  both  in  the  busy  and  gay  world  with 
indifference,  and  more  than  indifference,  even  with 
disgust ;  because  they  will  often  appear  repugnant 
to  the  favourite  pursuits  of  sordid  interest  and  sen- 
sual pleasure.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the 
voice  of  infidelity  will  be  heard  with  eagerness, 
while  religious  discourses  and  addresses  will  be 
treated  with  neglect,  if  they  should  escape  scorn. 
The  affairs  of  the  world,  the  great  prizes  which  glit- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  pride,  avarice,  and  selfish  pleasure, 
will  alone  be  considered  as  worthy  the  anxious  care, 
and  ardent  pursuit  of  a  man  of  sense.  Numbers 
defend  and  keep  each  other  in  countenance. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reflect  a  moment 
how  nearly  such  a  state  approaches  to  atheism.  The 
name  shocks  us,  and  is  abhorred ;  but  the  reality  is 
insensibly  cherished  by  all  who  pay  no  worship  to 
the  Deity,  though  they  profess  to  believe  in  one 
The  reluctance  which  men  fell  to  admit  the  appella- 
tion of  atheist  is,  however,  a  proof  that  there  are 
seeds  of  religious  sentiments  still  remaining  in  them, 
which  might  be  fostered  by  caTe,  till  in  time,  they 
might  vegetate  and  bear  fruit  in  abundance.  With- 
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oat  care,  they  may  perish,  and  the  mind  become  a 
barren,  dreary,  dismal  waste,  uncheered  by  the  sun-» 
shine  of  hope. 

If  religion  comprehend  the  worship  and  obedience 
due  from  men  to  God,  and  all  the  duties  which  they 
are  bound  to  perform,  either  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  his  favour,  or  the  fear  of  incurring  his 
displeasure ;  then,  they  who  do  not  worship  God ; 
they  who  do  not  obey  him;  they  who  do  not  act  with 
the  hope  of  his  favour,  or  the  apprehension  of  his 
displeasure,  whatever  their  professions  may  be,  or 
whatever  name  they  may  bear,  are  without  religion, 
and  consequently  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  athe- 
ists. The  difference  between  practical  and  specula- 
tive atheism  is  in  effect  small ;  they  are  both  pro- 
ductive of  wickedness,  and  terminate  in  misery.  A 
man  of  this  character  must  consider  himself  as  the 
supreme  and  unaccountable  judge  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  own  happiness, 
His  selfishness  will,  perhaps,  lead  him  to  avoid  the 
infringement  of  human  laws :  but  where  criminal  in- 
dulgence or  villainous  practices,  conducive  to  worldly 
interest,  are  compatible  with  secresy  and  safety,  what 
shall  restrain  him  from  the  violation  of  the  divine 
laws  ?  what  shall  preserve  him  from  internal  guilt, 
the  pollution  of  the  mind?  from  pride,  envy,  male- 
volence, which,  like  weeds,  take  root  and  spring  up 
in  the  bosoms  of  all  human  beings  uncultivated  and 
uncleansed  by  divine  grace  ? 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  grace.  The  preparation  for 
it,  and  all  that  concerns  the  reception  of  it,  is  highly 
favourable  to  virtue ;  and  whatever  favours  virtue 
must  promote  happiness,  both  private  and  social, 
But  the  man  whom  I  have  just  described,  however 
decent  his  external  appearance  and  character,  can 
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never,  while  he  continues  to  be  comprehended  under 
that  description,  avail  himself  of  these  means  of  grace 
and  these  supports  of  virtue.  ; 

In  the  gospel  we  read,  that  none  were  to  go  to  the 
marriage-feast  without  a  wedding-garment :  that  is; 
a  disposition  suitable  to  the  solemnity : — "  Put  on , 
Christ  ;  put  on  the  new  man."  This  certainly  is 
not  to  be  done  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  how  can  he  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  never  asks  it  in  prayer?  In  order 
to  put  on  this  holy  vestment,  a  worldly  dress  must 
be  first  put  off  and  laid  aside. 

How  far  are  they  from  a  state  of  mind  proper  for 
communion  with  God  and  man  in  holy  love,  whose 
hearts  are  engrossed  with  the  love  of  this  world*  and 
inflamed  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  envy,  wrath,  con- 
tention !  Let  us  view  men  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
avarice ;  let  us  mark  them  at  the  gaming  table ;  let 
Us  observe  them  unceasing  attendants  at  every  place 
of  promised  pleasure  or  vain  ostentation.  How  alien 
seem  their  behaviour,  their  conversation,  their  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  wishes  from  the  pure  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity !  Self  admirers,  and  claiming 
admiration  from  all  around  them;  proud,  so  as 
scarcely  to  look  upon  those,  who  are  out  of  the  pale 
of  fashion  and  grandeur,  as  fellow-creatures ;  irrit- 
able and  angry  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  ready  to 
strike  and  take  away  life  for  a  look,  much  more  a 
word,  of  offence ;  hating  and  hateful ;  or  if  there  be 
the  semblance  of  love  among  them,  it  is  often  but 
the  love  of  interest,  or  a  grosser  passion  partaking 
of  the  brutal,  though  varnished  with  the  affected 
refinements  of  a  false  delicacy.  Selfishness  prevails 
even  in  the  love  which  appears  real ;  for  the  lover 
often  relinquishes  the  object,  and  cares  not  what  dire 
ill  may  await  her,  after  the  gratification  of  an  appe- 
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tite ;  a  scene  in  human  affairs  which  evil  spirits  might 
delight  in ;  but  which  must  be  incompatible  with  that 
religion  which  teaches,  "whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report"* 
These  things  our  religion  teaches  and  requires  in  all 
who  profess  it,  as  they  tender  their  temporal  and 
eternal  felicity.  To  these  things  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  is  directly  conducive. 

Let  it  be  duly  noticed  and  remembered,  by  those 
who  think  outward  conformity  and  decorum  suffi- 
cient, that  mere  adherence  to  Christianity  cannot 
constitute  a  Christian.  Motives  of  sordid  selfishness 
and  mean  policy  may  cause  such  an  adherence ;  and 
render  it  often  a  zealous  adherence,  always  a  decent 
adherence;  but  these  are  motives  uncongenial  in 
their  nature  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. To  produce  the  amiable  qualities,  described 
in  the  passage  just  now  quoted  from  the  Apostle, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  faith  and  grace.  (Fair  appear- 
ances may  exist  without  either  of  tBesej  as  flowers 
and  fruits  may  be  hung  in  wreaths  round  a  dead  or 
withered  pole,  severed  from  the  tree ;  but  a  root  is 
necessary  to  cause  the  growth  of  flowers,  and  the 
maturity  of  fruitage. 

That  root  must  be  goodness ;  and  goodness  springs 
inevitably  from  grace,  though  not  from  nature :  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Goodness,  as  it  is 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  most 
abundantly  in  the  Sacrament  by  him  who  said,  "  I 
am  that  Bread  of  Life ;  I  am  the  Living  Bread  which 
came  down  from  Heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
,*  Philipp.  iv.  8. 
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the  world.   He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."* 

Christ  promised  that  he  would  be  always  with  us 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  with  us  at  this 
day,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  by  hid 
own  appointment,  that  gift  is  more  freely  bestowed 
in  the  Sacrament,  which  he  has  rendered  necessary 
by  saying,  44  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you/' 
44  In  the  blessed  Sacrdment/'  says  Bishop  Taylor, 
*'  we  receive  him  who  is  life  and  light,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  the  sanctifier  of  our  secular  comfort,  and 
the  author  of  holiness  and  glory.  But  as  it  was  at  . 
first,  so  it  has  continued;  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not ;  so  Christ  has 
remained  in  the  world  by  the  communication  of  this 
Sacrament,  and  yet  he  is  not  rightly  understood,  nor 
truly  valued." 

Nevertheless  it  is  this  particle  of  divinity,  vouch- 
safed to  us  at  the  altar,  which  is  "  the  pearl  of 
great  price the  great  treasure  of  the  gospel ;  the 
distinguishing  glory  and  benefit  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

As,  from  the  simple  principle  of  gravitation,  con-  - 
ceded  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  enabled  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  so  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit's  operation,  from  the  Ascension  to  this 
hour,  all  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  Christian  re- 
velation are  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  can  any  mortal 
presume  to  set  bounds  to  its  power,  or  account  for 
all  the  modes  or  effects  of  its  operation  ?  However 
marvellous  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel,  yet  when 
we  believe  that  it  is  God's  Spirit  which  produces 
them,  we  cease  to  doubt  and  to  murmur. 

John,  vi.3*  . 
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It  is  clear  from  Scripture,  that  the;  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  designed  to  correct  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
human,  heart,  in  its  fallen  and  unregenerate  state, 
and  to  produce  goodness,  the  prime  and  loveliest 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being.  "  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance/' 
.  It  is  neither  genius,  nor  sagacity,  nor  learning, 
nor  riches,  nor  power  that  constitute  the  most  valu- 
able ornament  and  possession  of  man,  but  it  is 
goodness ; — a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  bene- 
ficent conduct  and  behaviour.  Goodness  is  of  a 
healing,  fostering, .  conciliating  quality,  which  con- 
verts every  thing  into  happiness,  as  far  as  its  power 
and  influence  extend ;  and  it  is  in  the  meantime 
happy  in  itself,  happy  in  its  gentle  and  benign  sensa- 
tions, happy  in  the  contemplation  of  goodness  and  of 
happiness  diffused,  increased,  sublimed,  prolonged. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  man,  and  causes  him  to 
approach  to  the  divine  nature. 

If  we  consider  man  without  goodness,  how  detest- 
able and  wretched  an  animal  do  we  behold  him! 
All  his  superior  sagacity  tends  only  to  increase  his 
wickedness  and  misery.  He  becomes  an  evil  spirit, 
and  we  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "  why  died  he  not  from  the  womb  ?" 
Pride!  malice!  envy!  revenge!  what  tormentors  are 
ye  of  the  human  bosom  in  its  natural,  in  its  de- 
praved, in  its  unregenerate  state !  What  havoc  do 
ye  make  in  a  world  which  God  originally  pronounced 
good !  and  among  creatures  whom  God,  both  in  the 
creation  and  redemption,  designed  to  be  happy! 
The  Christian  religion  aims  at  meliorating  the  wild 
stock  of  human  nature.  It  teaches  the  thorn  to  bear 
grapes  and  the  thistle  figs.  It  purifies  the  fountain 
of  human  actions,  the  heart  itself  j  and  the  fountain 
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once  clear,  all  the  streams,  in  all  their  meanders,  flow 
through  the  mazes  of  human  life,  comparatively  with 
little  pollution;  and  even  that  little  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  removed  by  those  merciful  ordinances  which 
are  designed  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  heart  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace. 

The  Eucharist  is  one  and  the  principal  of  those 
ordinances.  It  is  an  ordinance  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  infirmity. of  human  nature;  for  it  is  adapted 
to  repair,  while  life  remains,  the  decays  of  grace. 
The  nature  and  efficacy  of  it  I  have  attempted  to 
explain,  and  have  been  guided  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  supported  by  human  authority.  After  all,  many 
will  think  differently  from  me  on  the  subject ;  but 
while  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  agree  in 
paying  due  honour  to  the  institution,  however  they 
may  understand  it,  let  difference  of  opinion  cause  no 
violation  of  charity,  "  Of  several  persons,"  says 
Bishop  Taylor,  "  beholders  of  a  dove  walking  in  the 
sun,  as  they  stand  in  several  aspects  and  distances, 
some  see  it  of  a  red,  and  others  of  a  clear  purple, 
while  others  perceive  nothing  but  green,  yet  all  allow 
and  love  the  beauties  of  the  bird ;  so  do  the  several 
forms  of  Christians,  according  as  tbey  may  have  been 
instructed  by  their  first  teachers  or  their  own  expe- 
rience, conducted  by  their,  fancy  and  peculiar  prin- 
ciples, look  upon  this  glorious  mystery  the  Sacrament; 
yet  all  affirm  some  great  thing  or  other  of  it,  and  by 
their  difference  confess  the  immensity  and  the  glory." 
•  To  this  I  add  an  opinion  of  a  most  ingenious  and 
learned:  modern  divine,  the  Norrisian  Professor  in 
Cambridge.  "  One  man,"  says  he,  "  thinks  that 
eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  means 
only  a  commemoration  of  his  death ;  another  thinks 
it  is  emblematically  accepting  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  ;  a  third  thinks  it  is  eating,  in  some  inex- 
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plicable  way,  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  into 
which  the  bread  has  been  changed  \  a  fourth,  that  h 
is  eating  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  along  with 
the  sacramental  bread :  still,  therefore,  I  say,  which- 
ever of  these  is  right,  or  if  none  of  them  be  right, 
the  worthy  communicant  does  that  which  is  really 
meant  in  Scripture  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drinking  his  blood,  and  he  gains  all  the  benefit  which 
God  intended  should  arise  from  such  eating  and 
drinking;  he  does  that  which  God  hath  commanded, 
and  he  obtains  that  which  God  hath  promised*11 

Let  it  therefore  be  our  chief  care  to  become  worthy 
communicants,  and  then,  whether  kneeling  or  sitting, 
whether  we  coincide  exactly  in  our  opinions  or  not, 
if  we  coincide  in  faith  and  charity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  obtain  pardon  and 
sanctification.  ' "  The  tree  of  knowledge/1  says 
Bishop  Taylor,  "  became  a  tree  of  death  to  us,  and 
the  tree  of  life  is  now  become  an  apple  of  contention. 
The  holy  symbols  of  the  Eucharist  were  intended  to 
be  a  contesseration  and  an  union  of  Christian  societies 
with  God  and  with  one  another :  and  the  evil  taking 
of  it  disunites  us  from  God,  and  the  evil  understand- 
of  it  divides  us  from  each  other."  These  sad  efFects 
will  be  avoided  if  we  be  duly  careful  to  communicate 
with  true  faith  and  perfect  charity,  seeking  the  truth 
indeed  always  but  seeking  it  in  love. 

"  We  are  all  alike  in  search  of  truth,11  says  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Rotheram ;  "  let  us  therefore  pro- 
ceed amicably  and  charitably  in  the  way:  abstaining 
from  all  mutual  violence,  and  from  all  vain  and  un- 
becoming confidence  in  ourselves,  which  is  generally 
the  ground  of  it,  remembering  that  all  are  equally 
free,  and  all  equally  interested  in  the  great  and  mo- 
mentous pursuit ;  in  the  course  of  which,  though  all 
may  not  tread  exactly  in  the  same  steps,  though  all 
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may  not  be  happy  enough  to  discover  and  constantly 
pursue  the  most  direct  path ;  nay,  though  all  may 
make  frequent  deviations  from  it,  yet  hoping  that  we 
are  in  the  main  tending  the  right  way,  and  that  we 
shall  all  meet  in  the  end. 

"  It  is  far  above  our  power  to  bring  all  to  embrace 
the  same  opinions ;  but  one  thing  is  in  our  power — 
to  think  charitably  of  each  other;  and  to  this  we  shall 
naturally  be  inclined,  if  we  have  those  modest  and 
humble  sentiments  of  ourselves  with  which  Chris- 
tianity will  inspire  us.  Were  we  all  influenced  by  this 
spirit,  we  should  then  differ  in  opinion  without  being 
divided  in  affection." 

Perfect  unanimity,  in  the  present  state,  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  Mutual  concession  should  be  made, 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  wherever  con- 
cession is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  essen- 
tials. The  Eucharist  is  an  essential ;  because  to  it 
are  annexed'the  present  benefits  of  grace  and  pardon. 
It  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  it  must  not  be  dis- 
honoured. It  is  one  grand  mean  of  diminishing 
wickedness ;  and  let  all  good  men,  however  divided 
in  modes  of  worship,  unite  in  proclaiming  to  the 
world,  that  wickedness  is  the  disgrace  and  misery  of 
man  j  and  religion  his  perfection  and  glory. 
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